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3 Africa; that vaſt TOY with Europe, be · 
the interior of which we are totally unacquainted; Black — 
and with the coaſts dre acquainted only impers as. u 
fecty, we turn with pleaſure to Europe, where, n, G. 
inſtead: of deſarts and wild beaſts, we find culti- — 
vated fields inhabited by men. In Europe we 4% 
no longer tread upon ruins like thoſe which cover 

Aha in its ſtate of -decrepitude and Africa laid 

waſte, but behold flouriſhing: cities, which an- 

nounce that this part of the world is ſtill in the 

Vigour of life. Science and the arts have here 

fixed their abode; and if virtue does not always 

belong to the people by whom it is inhabited, theit 

laws, police, and religion, form a curb to vice, 

which renders it leſs- daring. Europe alone ſup- 

plies more matter to modern hiſtory than all the 

reſt of the world; but it is to be apprehended that 
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2 UNIVERSAL HISTORY. 
facts, which reſemble each other too much, may 
not poſſeſs variety enough to render them intereſt- 
ing. The Europeans, by crowding together with- 
in their circumſcribed limits, have effaced the 
, character imprinted on them by nature. They 
have modefied themſelves after each other in re- 
gard to manners. politicks and wars; and even in 
their governments may be obſerved a feature of 
uniformity, whieh ef all theſe nations ſeems to 
form only one. 


SPAIN. 
* | * | r 4 * r 
inp 8 ain; ſeparated from Africa by a very narrow 


| _ 
ken be ſtrait, forms: the commencement of Europe; but 
hy 4 it would appear as if it had once been in danger 
te Of being cut off from it and of forming an iſland of 
Om Hel: The reader muſt recollect that in the time 
of the Carthaginians and the Romans, Spain was 
thvided into independent ſtates. Ihe Romans, 
hb had there rendered themſelves powerful, re- 
tamed ſome parts under their dominion, while the 
reſt were (inyaded/ by the Suevi, the Goths, the 
Miſigoths and the Vandals. Ihe dominion of theſe 
| . People, ho deſtroyed each other, was ſucceeded 
5 dy that of ;the Moors; who, however, did not 
unite the whole of the peninſula under their laws. 
The Moors were at length expelled from it, and 
N the whole country became ſubject to Ferdinand 
| and Iſabella:; but as if its provinces were ſtill one 


a 8 — 0 © © | 
—ĩ —̃̃— — — 
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one day to be ſeparated, they have retained the 
appellation of kingdoms, and under the ſame 
ſceptre a difference of cuſtoms, uſages, and laws, 
Spain has been rich in mines of ſilver, a metal 
which it at · preſent goes in queſt of to the extre- 
mity of the globe. Gold alſo was found in it for- 
merly. The ſoil is almoſt every where exceedingly 
fertile. It is interſected by beautiful rivers, which 
contain plenty of fiſh. Amidſt its delightful plains 
ariſe mountains covered with trees of every kind, 
and in ſome cantons pierced by caverns, which 
preſent to the aſtoniſhed traveller ſcenes awefully 
grand. It ſupplies abundance of animals for the 
chace ; not, indeed, of the ferocious kind, like 
Aſia and Africa, but thoſe of the more tempe- 


rate climates, ſuch as wolves and bears. The 


iky is ſerene, and the air mild. The heat, 
without being exceſſive, is however ſometimes too 
violent to be agreeable; but the earth produces a 
remedy: oranges, lemons, and other cooling fruits 
in abundance. It produces alfo honey, oil, and 
excellent wine. 
The Spaniſh wool is highly and juſtly eſteemed. 
The ſheep which produce it wander about conti- 
- nualty#during the ſummer, over the mountains, 
and i in winter through the warm paſtures of the 
ſouthern provinces. A flock generally conſiſts of 
ten thouſand, and is entruſted to the care of forty 
ſhepherds, who are under one chief. Theſe chiefs 
keep up a mutual correſpondence, that their flocks 
N 22 
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may. not meet or interrupt each other in their pro- 


greſs. They all receive their orders from a gene- 
ral chief, who is accountable to the proprietors. 


Some of theſe have forty thouſand ſheep, Which 


produce annually fix thouſand pounds of wool; at 
the leaſt.” Theſe wandering flocks form a total of 
ſive millions, the r part of which ee to 
the king. 

In Spain there are inckdned to be not more than 
ten or eleven millions of inhabitants. In the cha- 
rater of the Spaniards there are generally two 
prominent features: aſtoniſhing patience. under 
misfortunes, and a haughtineſs which makes them 
ſubmit to evils rather than to humiliation. : "Their 
ſobriety and averſion to intoxication may be 
traced back to the remoteſt antiquity- They are 
exceedingly devout, or we may rather ſay ſuperſti- 
tious; but the terror imſpired by the inquiſition 
renders them excuſable. This tribunal is more 
ſevere in Spain than at Rome. One might be aſ- 
toniſhed to ſee men of the firſt rank aſſume the title 
of familtars, that is to ſay, ſpies or runners of the 


_ Inquiſition, did we not know that fanaticiſm en- 


nobles every thing in the eyes of thoſe where in- 
tected by it. The Spaniards are taxed with being 


_ rodomontaders, that is, with boaſting of their cou-- 
rage beyond what is real; but if they boaſt, it is not 


without reaſon, and à thouſand inſtances might 
be cited in which the Spaniſh bands have exhibit- 
ed probfs of the greateſt valour. They are firm 
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and undaunted ſoldiers; and exceedingly delicate 


in regard to the point of honour. The boaſting 
with which they are reproached ariſes, perhaps, 
from their language; as it 18 grave, ſonorous, and 


ſometimes emphatic. | 
The maſters of the mines of Potoſi are exceed- 


ingly ill clothed-in the country; and their houſes, 
badly furniſhed, exhibit too evident proofs of their 
wretchedneſs; but this poverty, though more than 
apparent, they prefer to opulence which they might 
eaſily acquire by labour. No pleaſure to a Spa- 
niard, and particularly one of thoſe who in towns 
are known by the name of the populace, is-equal 
to that of doing nothing. The inns exhibit as few 
ſigns of opulence. They afford nothing but a ſhel- 
ter in common with the mules, their conductors, 
and various beaſts of burthen. The traveller muſt 
carry every thing with him, or when he arrives go 
himſelf in queſt of drink and proviſions, which he 
may think himſelf happy if he can find ; and next 
morning the landlord, as if he had taken a great 


deal of pains, preſents a bill for the noiſe he made, 


and the trouble he gave him, 

Ther bull fights are peculiar to Spain, and form 
the falh6urite amuſement in the great towns. A 
bull, rendered furious by behg pricked, is let 
looſe in a kind of theatre, where a horſeman with 
his lance couched ſtands ready to receive him. 
If the horſeman miſſes his blow the bull ſeldom 
fails to o rip up the horſe's belly; by —_ means 

33 
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the rider is overturned, and ſometimes ſeverely 
wounded. Before the bull is overcome, ſeveral 
taureadors, that is to ſay, bull-killers, are fre- 
quently carried from the theatre half dead, amidſt 
ſhouts of applauſe from the ſpectators. It is dif- 
ficult to conceive what pleaſure the Spaniards 
can find in this ſort of butchery, It is true, in- 
deed, that the women go thither well dreſſed, 
and the men diſperſe themſelves in the balconies 
to pay their rgſpects to them. This is enough ta 
enable us to gueſs whence ariſes, and what per- 


petuates, a taſte for this amuſement among a 


polite nation, who eſtimate valour by temerity. 


The Spaniards are ſaid to be jealous; hut this 


reptoach appears to me unfounded; and if we 


may be allowed to judge of a people by their 


theatre, almoſt all the Spaniſh pieces, even thoſe 
that imitate our ancient myſteries, and in which 
are introduced the ſacraments and ceremonies of 


the church, are founded on ſome quarrel of | es- 


louſy. 5 
The princes of the 6 3 Viſgoths, 
and Vandals, reigned either together or ſepa- 


rately in Spain, from the middle of the fifth, cen- 


tury to the commencement of the eighth. During 
that long period the provinces of Spain, or at 


leaſt the courts of theſe princes, were always agi- 


tated by religious quarrels. Some of them were 


Arians, and others Catholics. Sometimes the two 


religions ſucceeded each other rapidly in the ſame 


- 
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place. The biſhops had great iufluence, Caunt 
cils were frequent; civil as well as ecclefiaftical 
matters were diſcuſſed: in them, and they pro- 
duced wiſe regulations in regard to morals and 


police, which contributed to give ſplendour to 


the empire of the Goths and Viſigothbs. 

The reign of the latter in Spain began abaut 
the year 466. They went thither from the ſouth 
of France, where their ſovereign, Theodoric I. 
who came from Italy, had formed. a powerful 
kingdom, of Which Thoulouſe was the Capital. 
Theodoric left this erden to Thoriſmond his eldeſt 
ſon, who was killed by Theodoric II. his youngeſt, 
as the latter was * a third brother named 
Sun -/.: 

- Euric nden in | Hines; the Auen of his 
father, and ſubdued' the provinces between the 
Rhone and the Loire. After theſe conqueſts, 
having learned that the remainder of the Ro- 
mans, the ancient maſters of Spain, and the Van- 
dals of Africa, were diſputing in that country for 
the ſupreme authority, he ſent thither his vic- 
torious troops; ſhut up both in the extremities 
of it; took poſſeſſion of the moſt beautiful pro- 
vinces; and, returning to France, eſtabliſhed his 
abode at Arles. Spain was committed to the 


Hiſtory, 
Vifigoth 
kings. 


care of governors, who were ſent. thither by the 


Viſigoth princes of France. 
Theudis, a great Viſigoth lord, was zaveſted 
with that dignity at the time when the direct 
3 4 | 


\ 
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| line of Theodotic I. became extinct by aſſaſſina- 
tions. The Viſigoths of Spain elected him king 
in 531; but he was aſſaſſinated, and no one can 
tell for what reaſon. Theodoſiles, his ſucceſſor, 
experienced the like fate, becauſe he was cruel 
and diſſolute. Agila, whom the murderers placed 
os the throne, fell alſo by the dagger of aſſaſſins, 


r 


at the moment when about to give battle to 


Athanagild, who had been raiſed as a competitor 
againſt him, The latter reigned with peace and 
glory ; for he had no children but daughters, who 
were married at a diſtance from him. | 
I The troubles excited by the ſucceſſion of this 
prince gave occaſion to the election ofgLiuva, 
being one of the deſcendants in the collateral 
line from Theodoric, who, after the extinction 
of the direct line, had inherited the ſtates of 
Gaul, Liuva having the. choice of two crowns 
preferred that of Gaul; and, about the year 572, 
gave that of Spain to his brother Leovigild. 
|  +Leovigild, in his life-time, cauſed his ſons, Her - 
maonigild and Recared, to be acknowledged as 
tus ſucceſſors. This monarch openly favoured, if 
not preferred, Arianiſm. Hermenigild was a zea- 
lous Catholic. This difference of religion gave 
riſe to a quarrel between the father and the ſon, 
They proceeded to hoſtilities ; and, after an un- 
ſucceſsful battle, Hermenigild fell into che hands 
fs father, who put him to death. 
Under this king the Gaſcons deſerted Spain, 
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and went to eſtabliſh themſelves in France; but 
he obtained other ſubjects by fubduing the Suevi, 
who had poſſeſſion of Luſitania. Leovigild, it is 
ſaid, was juſt, but at the ſame time ambitiousz 
thus poſſeſſing two qualities which are incom- 
patible. He was a legiſlator, and cauſed his laws 
to be executed with inflexible. rigour.;.. He hed 
a happy talent of forming conjectures; and it is 
remarked, that it was this ability which rendered 
him the conqueror of the Suevi, whoſe throne 
was leſs firm, and as much ſtained with blood, as 
that of the Viſigoths. Brothers aſſaſſinated each 
other; the great depoſed their kings, and the pre- 
vailing geligion was in a ſtate: of fluctuation, be- 
ing ſometimes Catholic, and ſometimes Arian. 
Leovigild arriving in the midſt of theſe troubles 
overturned the government, and took i 
of the kingdom in 584. 
His ſon Recared . with blew to the . 
of Spain a reputation for talents and bravery, ac- 
quired by ſeconding his father in the wars in 
which he had been engaged. Having declared 
fox the Catholic religion, on account of which his 
brother IIermenigild had loſt his life, the Arians 
conſpired againſt him. He eſcaped, however, the 
plots which they laid for him, and having puniſh- 
ed them enjoyed a peaceful reign till the year 
501. During, the following entury the crown of 
Spain remained as if ſuſpended by a. thread, 
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ain over bre who, as it- may be ſaid, ny 


felt it. 
. Recared was ſncobddcd: by his fon Liuva IT, 


who being aſſaſſinated, his murderer Viteric was 
proclaimed in his ſtead, After a reign of ſome 
years the latter was ſtabbed; and Gundemard, 


legally elected, a prince of great hopes, died at 


the end of three years, A nobleman named 


Siſebut was then choſen to fill the throne. He 


was fond of letters, but no leſs warlike, and car- 
ried his victorious arms into Africa, The people 
were ſo well ſatisfied with his government, that, 
on his death, his ſon Recared II. was appointed 
to ſucceed him ; but he lived only a ſhaxt time, 
During the twenty years that Siſebut reigned, his 
brother Suinthila, or a ſon or near relation of 
Siſebut, acquired ſuch a reputation for talents 
and courage, that, after the death of that prince, 
he was elected king, In 623, he entirely de- 


ſtroyed the dominion of the Romans in Spain, 


and expelled the moſt powerful of his enemies, 


Aſter a reign of twelve years, rendered illuſtrious 
; by virtues, believing himſelf ſecured on the throne, 
he became vicious and was depoſed. He was 


declared unworthy of the crown, and his children 


| incapable of reclaiming it, 


His ſubjects ſubſtituted in his room Siſenanid, 


who ſuffered his predeceſſor to live: a cireum- 


ftarice rather remarkable. He was ſucceeded by 
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Chintila, who enacted a law, that whoever, during 
the king's life- time, endeavouxed by ſorcery to 
diſcoyer the period of his death, ſhould himſelf 
be deprived of life. Chintila drove the Jews 
from Spain, and left the crown to Tulga his ſon; 
who,}-on account of his youth and ſome faults, 
was depoſed. An old man, named Chindaſuinth, 
who aſſociated with him in the government his 


ſon Receſuiath, was appointed his ſucceſſor. Not- 


withſtanding the efforts made by a faction of mal- 
contents, who were diſpleaſed to ſee the latter 
ſway. the ſceptre of his father, he maintained his 


authority and made himſelf be beloved. The peo- 


ple wiſhed to have a king choſen by this prince; 
but he refuſed 2 invitation en him for that 
purpoſe. 

After the death of. Reoeſuinth, in 656, the 
electors found themſelves embarraſſed in regard 
to their choice. The ſuffrages were united for 
Wamba, a nobleman whoſe age, virtues and ex- 
perience, afforded great hopes of a good govern- 
ment ; but he declared that, as he was better 
acquainted than any other perſon with his own 
talents, he neither could nor ought to accept the 
crown. One of the electors, however, addreſſed 
him as follows; In turning our eyes towards 
you, we have not been guided by any other 
motive than the publie advantage. You pretend 
to prefer your own repoſe, and the ſweets of 
an independent life, to the good of your coun- 
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try. Whoever perſiſts in refuſing to contribute 
. towards it, is as much an enemy to the ſtate, 


« ag he who endeavours to hurt it.” On con- 


cluding this ſpeech, he clapped his hand to the 


hilt of his ſword, -and threatened to run him 
through the body if he refuſed to accept the 


N crown.” ene . n induced to com- 


133 


This pints + realiſed the hopes which had "$2 
cotictivet of him. He was attacked by his re- 


bellious ſubjects, but he defeated them and grant- 


ed them pardon. The mildneſs of his diſpoſition 
induced his enemies to make a pertidious attempt 


againſt him. Erviga, the great grandſon of Her- 


menigild, who became a martyr to the catholic 
faith, with a deſign to recover the ſceptre wreſted 
from his great-grandfather, cauſed a potion to be 


adminiſtered to Wamba, by which he was thrown 


into a ſtate of delirium. During the fit his hair 
was cut off, and he was clothed in the dreſs of a 
penitent. On recovering his ſenſes, he found his 
head ſhaved and that he was covered with a frock. 
Some hiſtorians pretend that his reaſon never en- 
tirely returned, or that he did not make complete 
uſe of it; as he ſubmitted, without murmuring, 


to the law which declared every man who had aſ- 
ſumed the monaſtic habit to be degraded for ever 


from the royal dignity.” Ie is believed that he was 


not ſorry for this event, as it allowed him to de- 
poſit a crown by the weight of which he was fright- 
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ened, and which he had aſſumed only againſt his 
will. He reſigned it without much difficulty to 
Erviga, who cauſed himſelf to be unn on 
the throne by a council in 683. 1 

After a wiſe government of four years, the lat- 
hor; through a ſcruple of conſcience, - and by way 
of reparation, cauſed his head to be ſhaved; 'af- 
| ſumed. the monachal habit, and reſigned the ſcep- 
tre to Egigaĩthe nephew of Wamba. Egiza, on 
his promotion to the throne, had alſo ſcruples 
which were removed by the deciſion of a council. 
His ſon Witiza was confirmed on it by another aſ- 
ſembly of biſhops. The ſuffrages of theſe prelates 
did not inſpire that prince with either reaſon or 
virtue. He is accuſed of extravagance and pro- 
fligacy. When the former is carried to exceſs, it 
is generally accompanied by the latter. In his fits 
of intoxication, Egiza! did not reſpect even the 
moſt diſtinguiſhed characters. Count Julien, a 
nobleman of his court, had a daughter of rare 
beauty, named la Cava. Witiza made an attempt 
on her honour, and Julien, highly incenſed, in- 
vited the Saracens from Africa. They arrived un- 
der the command of the one- eyed Tarif, the ge- 
neral of Muſa, governor of Mauritania, who was 
bimſelf the lord lieutenant of Valid, the caliph of 
Damaſcus. As there were a great many African 
Moors among theſe Syrian troops, it has been cul- 
tomary to call theſe Mahometan conquerors Moors. 
Witiza was not a witneſs to their ſuccets. It is 
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not known how | he died or how! Rodriguez ſuc- 
ceeded him. The latter ſaw the Spanyh{ ſceptre 
eſcape from his hands and from thoſe of the Viſi- 
goths. It was decided byla battle fought in 741, 
in the plains of Xeres, during which Rodriguez 
diſappeared. Some ſay that under the diſguiſe of 
a hernit he retired to conceal his grief to the fron- 
tiers: of Portugal, where he lived unknown, while 
| the Moors, taking vantage: of 8 ſub- 
dued his kingdom. 
Muſa being informed of the Basels of nis g ge- 
2 Tarif, haſtened to Spain at the head of an 
army, enlarged by a report purpoſely ſpread in 
Africa, that the plunder of the towns would be 
given up to the ſoldiers, and that the conquered 
lands would be ſhared among them. This mul- 
titude he divided into three bodies. The firſt, 
under his ſon Abdalaziz, received orders to ſub- 
due the coaſts of the Mediterranean, while the ſe- 
cond was to ſubdue thoſe on the ocean. The 
third, commanded by | himſelf, under Tarif, he 
deſtined for attacking the interior parts of the king- 
dom. Terror preceded them; and the towns, 
wherever they appeared, ſurrendered without re- 
ſiſtance. None eſcaped the ſword or ſlavery, but 
a a ſmall number of the moſt diſtinguiſhed of the 
elergy or the nobility, who fled to the moſt inac- 
ceſſible places of the mountains. | 
\-  Abdalaziz, a mild and amiable prince, treated 
with great kindneſs the inhabitants of the diſtrict 
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which had been aſſigned to him. Hig father 
Muſa, on his return to Africa, entruſted, him; with 
the government of all his conqueſjs, which he 
ruled with that prudence of which he had already 
given proofs. By this indulgence he offended the 
captains of his own nation. They ſuſpedted that 
he wiſhed to make himſelf abſolute maſter, by the 
aſſiſtance of the Spaniards whoſe friendſhip he 
courted; and, on that account, they cauſed him 
to be aſſaſſinated. His ſucceſſor carried on an in- 
cefſant war, and left to the Viſigoth noblemen no- 
thing of their ancient monarchy but a few barren 
and ' mountainous diſtricts, in the moſt beautiful 
country of Europe. 

In 718, the Wem aſſembled in the horrid ca- 
yerns of Aſturias, and made choice of a king deſ- 
cended from the family of their own princes. 
Don Pelayo, the ſovereign whom they elected, 
united prudence with valour. He began the war 
with a handful of ſoldiers, but men of bravery 
and reſolution. Always victorious, and never 
elated by his ſucceſs, he advanced with the utmoſt 
eircumſpection. In proportion as he expelled the 
Moors from his neighbourhood, he ſecured his 
conqueſts from any ſudden invaſion, by ſurround- 
ing the cities with fortifications. In this manner 
were formed the ſmall kingdoms of Oviedo and 
Leon. The Moors endeavoured to ſet boundaries 
to this aggrandizement. The efforts made by the 
two parties, the one to advance and the other to 
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check, continued ſeven hundred years, amidſt con- 

tinual warfare. Sovereignties, which covered 
Spain with - Kingdoms, governed ſometimes by 
Mahometans, and foinetimes by Chriſtians, were 
eſtabliſhed'in the courſe of this long interval. The 
hiſtory of this period is a real chaos of military ex- 
peditions and intrigues. A few ſhades excepted, 
all theſe events have a reſemblance to each other. 
It will, therefore, be ſufficient to ſele& a few of 
the moſt ſtriking facts; but as thoſe who traverſe 
deſart regions erect fignals that they may again 
diſcover” their route, we ſhall interſperſe a few 
dates that we may not wander entirely at random. 

Don Pelayo left his throne already eſtabliſhed 
to his ſon Don Favila. The nobility, after the 
death of the latter which happened in 739, elected a 
his brother-in-law Don Alphonſo I. Who ſhewed | 
himſelf worthy of their choice, and extended his 
kingdom. His ſon Don'Froila obliged the eccle- 8 
ſiaſtics to abandon their wives, and defeated the 1 
Moors. Ile was exceedingly ſevere, and much f 
dreaded by his people. Being jealous of his bro- 
ther Bimaran, who made himſelf beloved, be b 
ſtabbed him with his own hand, and was himſelf 
aſſaſſinated in his turn. He was ſucceeded by his 
couſin Aurelio. As he left no children, and as 
his brother Bermude was a deacon, his 22 was 
ſupplied by his relation Silo: | 

After his death, which took place in 785, the 
nobility choſe for his ſucceſſor Don Alphonſo IL 

; : | 
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the ſon of the cruel Froila. The character of his 


father proved injurious to him. The people be- 
held him on the throne with repugnance; and his 
uncle Mauregat, profiting by this diſpoſition, ſeiz- 
ed it for himſelf. This prince careſſed the Moors, 


and was a great friend eto Abderamen, called 
Miramolin: This connection gave offence to his 


ſubjects; but he nevertheleſs reigned, in peace. 
When he died they would gladly have reſtored: 
Don Alphonſo to the throne ; but the electors; 
dreading his reſentment, were guilty of a new act 
of ' injuſtice towards him by chooſing Bermude, 
the deacon, in whoſe ſtead his relation Silo had 
been before ſubſtituted. Bermude ſeems to have 
accepted the crown, merely that he might give 
Don Alphonſo time to efface the prejudice which 
had been conceived againſt him. As ſoon as he 
found it removed, though he had children of his 
own,' he reſigned the crown to Den Wee 
in 791. 

Ihis prince is 3 in hiſtory under the name 
of Alphonſo the Chaſte, and to this title might 
be added the Victorious; for he often triumphed 
over the Moors. His ſubjects, however, frequent- 
ly revolted, and he was even impriſoned, When, 
freed from his confinement he gained the affection 


of the people by his clemency, and continued to 


be victorious over the Moors. Being advanced iin 

years he abdicated,. in 842, in order that he might 

ſpend a few years in tranquillity, and he recom- 
YOL, VII. 0 . 
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mended to the electors his couſin, Don Ramirez. 
The latter, haraſſed by-rebellion,” was not fo in- 
dulgent as his predeceſſor. He was leſs beloved; 
but he acquired equal conſideration by his ſuc- 
ceſs againſt the Moors. The eſteem in which he 
- was held paved the way to the throne for his ſon 
Ordogno I. The latter on his death, in 866, left 

his kingdom, more extenſive than he had received 
a "iv from — to his n ee II. 

He acquired this titl after having been put to 

the teſt by adverſity. He was driven from the 


> throne, almoſt as ſoon as he had aſcended it; but 


beisg on aſter recalled, he always fumeunded 
it with the ſplendour of his victories. They did 
not, however, baniſh domeſtic miferies, which 
are always thoſe moſt ſenſibly felt. Don Garcias, 
his ſon, revolted. The father, irritated, confined 


him three years in priſon. This ſeverity excited 


murmurs againſt him. The queen his mother, 


| R e his brother, loudly demanded 


the releaſe of the captive, and ſhewed that they 


were in a condition to make their requeſt be 


The old king, ſeeing that the flames 
' civil war were about to be kindled, aſſembled 


"ob the ſtates of the kingdom in 910. His two ſons 


1 preſent, he addreſſed the ſtates as follows: 
«During the courſe of a long reign, my whole 
6e kbour has been to promote the happineſs of 
my people: towards the end of it, I ſhall not 
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alter my conduct. Since Don Garcias is in- 


r vited to the throne by your wiſhes, I ſhall re- 
4 ſign to him my crown, and give Gallicia to Don 


* Ordogno.” This conclufion was not expected. 


The children, embracing the father's knees, con- 
jured him to retain the diadem; but he continued 


fitm in his reſolution. He ſurvived this ſcene two 


years, 
Moors, whom he did not go to combat but with 


and made a glorious campaign againſt the 


petmiſſion of his ſon. We are indebted to Don 
Alphonſo for a chronicle of the kings who pre- 
ceded him. 

Don Garcias, who had been ſo much wiſhed 


for, did not anfwer the expeCtation of his ſub- 


jets. He was brutal and fevere, and died very 


Ettle regretted. His brother, Ordogno II. who 


facceeded him, being on the contrary open and 
affable, made himfelf univerſally beloved in the 
commencement of his reign ; but his good qua- 
ties were not laſting: his temper became peeviſh, 


apparently by the reverſes he experienced in a 
war againſt the Moors. He grew cruel in his 


court, and unjuſt in his family, which he filled 


with trouble by divorcing his wife, who did not 


deferve fuch treatment. He had two ſons, Don 
Alphonſo and Don Ramirez; but neither of them 
ſucceeded him. The crown was conferred on his 
brother Froila, who lived only thirteen months. 
Aſter his death, recourſe was had to the ſons 


ef Ordogno ; and Alphonſo, the youngeſt was 
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Mppclaimed. Scareely had he aſſumed the reins 
of government. when he declared: that he, belieyed 


A bimlelf incapable of managing them. He, there · 
fore, reſigned them to Don Ramirez; but before 


ſix months.: had lapſed, on the inſtigation of ſome 
oft the nobility, he wiſhed; tareſume them. Three 
of. the children of his uncle Froila made preten: 
lions alſo to the. throne, .and;leyied troops to ſup- 
port, chem, Don. Ramirgz:topk, his brother, and 


his three couſins priſoners, and cauſed their, eyes 


to be, put out. He humbled. the turbulent ſpirit 
of the counts of Caſtille, who arrogated great 
privileges, and conquered: a Mooriſh King, from 
whom he required homage ; after which he abdi- 


cated the, throne in order that he might ſee it in 


the peaceable poſſeſſion of his ſon, Ordogno HE; 


The counts of Caſtille bore with great impa- 


tience the yoke impoſed, on them by Don Rami- 
rez. Ordoggo had married ihe daughter of Fer- 
dinand de Goncales, one of the moſt powerful 

among them. The bands of this marriage, which 
were drawn cloſer by policy than love, became, 
relaxed. at the ſight of Elvira, the daughter of a 
Gallician lord, with whom the monarch was cap-, 
tiyated. He divorced, therefore, the Caſtillian 
Wife, and. married. the Gallician, uho brought 


him a ſon named Don. Bermude:: The Caſtillians 


gladly embraced: this opportunity of aſſerting their 
liberty and under pretence of avenging tlie inſult 


W Ae cheir princeſs, they took. up arms, Or 
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dogno died in the courſe of this war; and the 
Gallician finding that ſhe had only one ſon, an in- 
fant, made a bargain for the crown with Don 


Sancho, her huſband's brother. He did not enjoy 
it in peace. Don Goncales, the Caſtillian, o 


poſed to him Ordogno IV. the ſon of Alphonſo = 


the Blind. The latter married the Caſtillian who 
| had been divorced; and who thus a ſecond time 
became queen of Leon, which was then the ſeat 
of the Spaniſh kings. Ordogno expelled: Don 
Sancho : the latter had recourſe to Abderamen, 
| king of Cordova, a Mahometan prince, by whom 

he was reſtored. Don Ordogno, who has been 
ſurnamed the Bad, went to conceal himſelf among 


other Mahometans, and was never more heard of. 


Under Don Sancho the Normans landed a ſe- 
cond time on the coaſt of . This e died 
by poiſon, in 964. 

The nobility, wiſhing to gor ern, placed on the 
throne his ſon Don Ramirez III. who was only 
five years of age. He reigned with tranquillity as 
long as he was under the tutelage of the queen 
his mother, and an aunt named Donna Elvira. 
Theſe princeſſes found means to reſtrain the great, 
without openly offending them. They procured. 
a ſpouſe for the young prince; but thinking him- 
felf liberated by this marriage, he neglected their 
advice, and incurred the diſpleaſure of the nobility. 
The latter aſſembled and elected Bermude II. the 


| fon of Ordogno III. the huſband of Elvira the 
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Caſtille. 


| Gallician. Don Ramirez hazarded a battle againſt 
him, and died after he had loſt it. Bermude was 


ed afterwards the celebrated battle of Oſma, in 
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extremely unfortunate againſt the Moors. They 
took and deſtroyed Leon his capital ; but he gain- 


which, it is ſaid, a hundred thouſand men remain- 


| ed dead on the field. 


After his death, which happened in 101 4, the 
nobility ſtill enjoyed the pleaſure of having an in- 


fant to place on the throne. The regency of his 


mother was happy ; and Alphonſo V. when freed 
from the reſtraint of tutelage, conducted himſelf 
like a great prince. He rebuilt his capital; and 
inſpired his ſubjects with courage againſt the 
Moors, who re-appeared in great force. His ſud- 
den death threw the kingdom into conſternation ; 
but the excellent qualities diſplayed by his ſon, 
Bermude III. reſtored the confidence of the peo» 
ple. Unfortunately he periſhed in a battle againſt 
Ferdinand, king of Caſtille, who had married 
Donna Sancha his ſiſter. The male line of Re- 
cared, the Catholic, ended in Bermude III, The 
ſtates of Leon and Oviedo afſembled, in 1037, 


| conferred the crown on Don Ferdinand, king of 


Caſtille, the huſband of Donna Sancha, the bro- 
ther. in- law and conqueror of Bermude. Theſe 
kingdomshad been more than three hundred years 
under the ſame family. 

It is believed that the name Caſtille aroſe from 
the caſtles which the noblemen, who took ſhelter 
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in this part of Spain, during the invaſion by the 
Moors, built here to ſhelter themſelves from their 
attacks. At firſt they lived as if in a republic; 
or at leaſt they had a common council which de- 


tided in regard to peace or war. For deciding 


private diſputes they elected judges; and theſe 
were ſucceeded by counts, who became, but in 
what manner it is not known, vailals to the kings 
of Leon. It has been ſeen that they were tur- 
bulent and little accuſtomed to ſubjection: the 
laſt of them was aſſaſſinated. Don Sancho, king 
of Navarre, who had married his heireſs, took 


poſſeſſion of Caſtille and erected it into a kingdom. 


He gave it to Ferdinand his ſon, who, as has _ 
ſaid, added to it the crown of Leon, | 
Il it has been fatiguing to ſee ſuch a long ſeries 
of kings paſling rapidly before the eyes like opti- 
cal figures, it would be much more ſo to fix the 
Jooks with attention on the confuſion which fol- 
Jowed. It will be ſufficient, therefore, to take a 
| general view of it, and to point out occaſionally 
the moſt ſtriking particulars, 
Me ſee already in unfortunate Spain four ChriC- 
. —— kingdoms: Gallicia, Leon, Oviedo and Caſ- 
tille; but the Mahometan, among which were, 
Cordova, Seville, Toledo, Valencia, Saragoſſa 
and Hueſca, were more numerous, There was 
ſcarcely a town of any importance which did not 
aſſume the title of kingdom. Ihe ſouthern part, 
the moſt furtile, moſt agreeable, and moſt exten- 
five, was in the poſſeſſion of the Moors ; while 
C 4 
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the Chriſtians had the northern, which was rug- 
ged, mountainous, and leſs opulent, but much 


eaſier to be defended. ' Each had behind them 
auxiliaries, whom they called in to aſſiſt them in 
caſe of need. The Moors procured theirs from 


Africa; which by a paſſage of four leagues ſup- 


plied them with deſtroyifig hordes. The Chriſ- 
tians derived theirs from France, which furniſhed 
A* Jeſs number, but men well trained to war. 


Religious zeal increaſed the rivalſhip of both 


parties, as well as the hatred which kindled the 
flames of diſcord in Spain, and covered it with 
ns and dead bodies for five hundred years. 


Ferdinand I. being ſeated on the throne of 


Ping as already ſaid, united to it that of Leon, 


in 1037, both by the ſuffrages of the ſtates, and- 
in virtue of the right of his wife Donna Sancha. 


By the mildneſs of his government, he acquired 


the affection of his new ſubjects, as he had that 
of the old: He attacked the Moors; and ren- 


deted tributary the kin gs of Toledo, Sara ou 


and Seville. 


Under his reign the Chriſtians, as if not ſatis- 


fied with the religious animoſity they had againſt 
the Moors, created a new one among themſelves, 
on account of the liturgy. One of the pope's le- 
gates was deſirous of introducing that of Rome, 
and of rendering it excluſive. Many of the bi- 
ſhops endeavoured to preſerve the old, which was 
called the Moſarabic. This oppoſition of opinions 


* 
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gave riſe to diſputes which were not terminated 
under Ferdinand. This prince, to whom hiſtorians 
have aſſigned great prudence, ſhewed a ſingular 
want of it on his death-bed. He formed his ſtates 
into three kingdoms, which he divided among his 


phonſo, the ſecond, Leon and the Aſturias, and 
Don Garcias, the third, Gallicia and Tortuga 
which was not yet a kingdom. | 

The three brothers ſoon raiſed their ſtandards 
againſt each other. The reſult of their combats 
Was, that Alphonſo remained alone, and diſtri- 
buted to the heirs of his brothers ſuch part of their 
ſtates as he thought proper. Portugal then, that 
is to ſay towards the year 1096, acquired the form 


three ſons. Don Sancho had Caſtille; Don Al- 


of a kingdom. It was then alſo that the Almo 
ravides arrived in Spain. Theſe were an Arabian 
tribe, whom the petty Mooriſh kings in Spain 


Alnmora- 
vides, 


called in to their affiſtance againſt Alphonſo, who 


threatened to deſtroy them. But they found Jo- 


ſeph, the chief of the Almoravides, more dange- 
rous as an auxiliary than Alphonſo had been for- 


to unite under his command, and on pretence of 
protecting, he reduced them all to obedience. 
Alphonſo regulated his conduct by the ſame ſyſ- 
tem, in regard to the petty Chriſtian kings. The 
two great chiefs came to a trial of ſtrength ſeveral 


midable as an enemy. This chief ſignified to 
thoſe whom he came to aſſiſt, that there was no 
better method of defending themſelves, than all 
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times; Alphonſo loſt the laſt battle, but the vic- 
tory coſt the Moors ſo dear that they derived no 
advantage from it. Alphonſo had among his of. 
ficers Le Cid, whom the greateſt of our tragic 
poets has rendered fo celebrated. This monarch 
_ outlived five of his wives, bat his eyes were cloſed 
by the fixth. He left his ſtates of Caſtille and 
Leon to his daughter Donna Urraca, the wife of 
the King of Arragon, and Gallicia to her fon, 
named Alphonſo, whom ſhe had born in 1 8 
mer marriage. 
This haughty, domineering aca affeQted te to 
conſider her ſpouſe in Caſtile only as the firſt of 
her ſubjects. It appears that this huſband was of 
a mild and pacific diſpoſition. By his inſinua- 
tions, and the advice which he cauſed to be given 
to the queen, he endeavoured to make her ſenſi- 
ble of her duty towards him: but ſhe was ac- 
quainted with no other duties than thoſe which 
were due to herſelf. The miſunderſtanding be- 
tween them proceeded to an open rupture. Urraca 
baniſhed from her court thoſe whom ſhe thought 
well affected to her huſband. Her huſband re- 
Called them. Urraca incenſed, pretended to have 
Tome ſcruples in regard to her marriage, as the 
degree of conſanguinity between them was not 
very remote. This was a ſufficient excuſe for her 
to leave the palace. A reconciliation was after- 
wards effected; but ſhe found herſelf treated with 
ſo much coolneſs that ſhe retired once more. On 
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this occafion, however, the levied troops, and the 
huſband and ſpouſe were each ſeen, at the head 
of an army, combating under the walls of Burgos. 
The queen ſuſtained a defeat, but was not diſ- 
concerted; and ſhe caufed her ſon to be pro- 
claimed king of Caſtille, though, according to the 
teſtamentary diſpoſition of his grandfather Alphon- 
ſo, he was not to aſſume that title till after the 
death of his father-in-law, the king of Arragon. 
Armed with the right ſhe had procured to her 
fon, the queen re-commenced the war. She aſ- 
ſembled a council, and rendered the members 
ſufficiently compliant to declare her marriage void. 
Being always inſatiable of authority, Urraca affec- 
ted to exerciſe in Gallicia, of which her fon was 
fole monarch, the ſame power as in Caſtille. The 


Gallician nobility did not acquieſce in her wiſhes 


and this gave occafion to a new war. It did not, 
however, proceed to a battle. By mediation the 
mother and ſon were reconciled, and prevailed 
on to live in friendſhip with each other. 

It appears that Urraca's diſguſt for her huſband 
was not extended to all men. She had the mor- 
tification of ſeeing her favourite, count de Larva, 
carried away before her eyes. This inſult, and 
other cauſes, renewed the quarrel between her 
and her ſon, She pretended that he held the 
kingdom of Gallicia only as a dependant on her; 
and ſhe often exerciſed there her authority in a 
manner highly unpleaſant to the young prince. 
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kt is believed that, haraſſed by theſe conteſts, and 
the effects produced by them, he cauſed her to 


be arreſted, and that ſhe died of an abortion, in 
1126. Another account fays, that ſhe was ſtruck 
dead on coming out from a church, the treaſures 
of which ſhe had carried away in order to renew 
the war. Her ſon immediately accommodated 


matters with his father- in- law, who readily re- 


Alphonſo 


VIII. 1137. 


ſtored to him the places he poſſeſſed in Caſtille. 


Alphonſo VIII. exerted himſelf to repair the 


breaches occaſioned by ſo many diviſions in the 


royal authority, a great part of which had been 


uſurped by the nobility. He repulſed alſo the 
Moors, who had not failed to take advantage of 
theſe diſcords. By the victories he gained, he 


acquired the title of Emperor of Spain; a title 


never uſed by any one but himſelf. 


His ſon Sancho, who reigned only a year, died 


greatly regretted, leaving a child three years of 


' age expoſed to the dangers. occaſioned by thoſe 
who diſputed for the government under his name, 
He was called Ferdinand. His uncle, named 
Ferdinand alſo, was one of his competitors. The 
young prince grew up in the midſt of theſe ;trou; 
bles; and his uncle abandoned his pretenſions, 


or did not pay much attention to them, being 


employed with the care of confining the infidels 


._- Orders of 


Calatrava 


and St. 
James. 


within their own limits. He was aſſiſted by two 
orders of knights which were formed at this pe- 
riod, The firſt was called the order of Calatrava, 
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The city of that name was threatened with a ſiege 
by the Moors. The Templars, who had it then 
in their poſſeſſion, not thinking themſelves ſuf- 


the place. The king declared that he would 
give it to the firſt gentleman who would under- 
take! to defend it. An old gentleman, named 
Diego Velaſquez, threw himſelf into it with an 
abbot named Raymond. Theſe two men in- 
ſpired the inhabitants with ſo much courage that 
the! city was ſaved; and they eſtabliſhed there, 
under the rules of the Ciſtertians, a new order, to 
which they gave the name of Calatrava. That of 
St. James, another military order, had a very 
whimſical origin. A great number of young gen- 
temen, who, by the licentiouſneſs of War, had 
been rendered. capable of every exceſs, retired 
to the mountains of Leon to avoid the purſuits 
of juſtice. Don Pedro Fernandez, whom they 


had appointed their chief, being no leſs repre- 


henſible, took it into his head to form theſe li- 
bertines into a ſociety deſtined to combat the in- 
fidels. Having become ſoldiers of religion, they 
ſound themſelves in virtue of the privileges of 
this new ſtate beyond the reach of juſtice ; and 
the object of their activity and courage being 
changed, they rendered themſelves uſeful to their 
country. Men, indeed, might become more be- 
neficial to the public on many. occaſions, could 


ficiently; ſtrong to repel the enemy, abandoned 
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 meins be deviſed Sor giving: A Nr cam 
4 wither talants.. 
Chivalry, at this l was in great wojus ; 
and kings, by its means, formed a fort of frater- 
nity. Ferdinand had been fucceeded by his fon 
Alphonſo IX. He had à glorious reign, and was 
celebrated for his wiſdom. The king of Leon 
confidered it as an honour to be dubbed by him, 
and to receive the title of knight. In this cere- 
mony the candidate kiſſed the hand of him who 
conſerred the diſtinction. Alphonſo wiſhed to 
convert this. politeneſs into an act of homage ; 
and this circumſtance gave rife to a war. How 
eircumſpect ſovereigns ought to be in the moft 
trifling actions! This monarch left the crown to 
bis ſon Henry I. then a minor, under the tutelage 
of his eldeſt daughter Berengera. Henry hav- 
ing loſt his life by an accident, Berengera cauſed 
herſelf to be acknowledged in his room, and re- 
ſigned the ſceptre to her ſon Don Ferdinand, 
whom ſhe married to Beatrix of Swabia. 
Ferdinand III. has been ſurnamed the Holy, 
on account, as appears, of his zeal for the Chriſ- 
tian religion and of his ſucceſs, and becauſe he 
| was as fond of converting the infidels as thoſe 
| whom he conquered. Under his reign the arch- 
diſhopric of Toledo acquired thoſe rich poſſeſ- 
ſions, which render the prelate who holds it the 
moſt opulent ef all thoſe beneficiaries who are 
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not ſovereigns. It was indebted for them to the 
conqueſts which one of its archbiſhops gained 
from the infidels. Ferdinand refigned them to 
this prelate, mann . 
to the poſſeſſions of his church. 
Ihe ſurname of Wiſe vie de Alphonſo X. 
Alphonſo X. This quality, however, is belied by 
 feveral of his actions, which afford no great proof 
of wiſdom. He perſiſted a long time in retaining 
. the title of emperor of Germany, which the Ger- 
mans had conferred on him at a period when they 
were embarraſſed to find another chief, On this 
account, be intended to have undertaken an ex- 
pedition which might have been extremely bur- 
thenſome to Spain; but his ſubjects, who were 
more prudent, oppoſed it. Alphonſo quitted alſo 
his kingdom ſeveral times on journies of little 
importance, while his ſtates were attacked by the 
Moors. He left the defence of it to his ſon 
Sancho. This confidence gave the young prince 
4 taſte for authority, which he manifeſted too 
plainly by aſſuming, in his father's abſence, the 
title of Regent. The father obliged him to ab- 
dicate ; but the miſunderſtanding between them 
continued, and increaſed to ſuch a degree, that 
the father and ſon had recourſe: to arms. The 
old monarch diſinherited his ſon, and in his will 
loaded him with a malediction, which he, how 
ever, retracted an lis — SA 
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Don Sancho dot ebe who 3 him, was only the 


IV. 1284. 


youngeſt» of his children. He had an elder bro- 
ther named Don Ferdinand, who died in the 


prime of life; and left by his wife, Donna Blanche, 


the daughter of St. Louis, two ſons, Don Al- 


phonſo and Don Ferdinand, called de la Cerda. 
As ſons of the eldeſt brother, the crown belonged 


to them; but Don Sancho had cauſed it to be 
deſtined for himſelf by. the ſtates, which aſſem- 
bled at a time when his armies were ſuperior to 
thoſe: of his father. Theſe ſtates decreed, that, 


as Don Ferdinand had died before the king his 


father, and as his children were not the ſons of a 


king, Don Sancho, born, as it were, upon the 


throne, ou ght to inherit it. Alphonſo did not 
give himſelf much trouble to get this deciſion ſet 


aſide, though it was paſſed without his conſent. 
He believed it to be ſufficiently annulled by his 


latter will, in which he diſinherited Don Sancho; 
but as he retracted the diſpoſitions made in his 
will before he died, Don Sancho continued to 
aſſert his authority, in conſequence of the deci- 
ſion of the ſtates, and aſſumed the ſceptre. The 


la Cerdas fled to Arragon with Blanche their 
mother, and -Yolanda their grandmother, who 
did not think it proper that her youngeſt ſon 


ſnould deprive of their right ber arenen the 
 childeen of the eldeſt. 
Ihe ern 5, as 2 grew up, mui no doubt, 
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have beheld with grief the uſurpation of their 
uncle; but, notwithſtanding their deſire to re- 
cover their right, they were induced, by the cir- 
cumſtances of the time, to liſten to an accommo- 
dation, which they entered into under the gua- 
rantee and protection of France. Don Sancho 
gave the kingdom of Murcia to the children of the 
la Cerda, on condition of their doing homage to 
the crown of Caſtille. An indemnification ſo un- 
equal was not capable of affording them ſatiſ- 
faction, and the mal-contents of Caſtille, who 
were extremely numerous, always found the la 
Cerda diſpoſed to join them. Don Sancho had 
ſtill another cauſe of uneaſineſs in the pretenſions 
of one of his brothers, named Don Juan, to whom 
their father, in the will which he abrogated, had 
bequeathed the kingdom of Seville, Don San- 

cho left him a part of the authority, but 

without the title of king. Being always uncer- 
tain in the poſſeſſion of property unjuſtly ac- 
quired,” this monarch. cauſed his ſon Ferdinand 
to be crowned when only a year old, This young 
prince was but ten years of age when his father 
died, Don Sancho IV. was ſurnamed the Brave, 

The mother of Ferdinand IV. was Donna Ma- perdinand 
nia, one of the ableſt and moſt virtuous princes 4. 
that ever occupied the throne, At the death of 
her huſband ſhe found herſelf under great em- 
barraſſment, as the legitimacy even of her ſon 
was diſputed. Her marriage was declared to be 
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void on account of too near conſanguinity ; and 
ſhe was obliged, in her widowhood, to fend to 
Rome for the diſpenſation which ſhe was re- 


proached with having omitted. 


To judge of her merit, it will be bis to 
form a proper idea of the difficulty of her fitua- 


tion. ' Surrounded by princes and turbulent lords, 
who often ſucceeded in making her ſon with- 
draw his confidence from her, ſhe regained it 
by her mildneſs and affection, as ſhe acquired the 
eſteem of the people by her affability, juſtice, and 
the good order in which ſhe preſerved public af. 
fairs. The monarch was never ſo happy as when 


he followed her advice; and he often paid very 


dear for the fault of deviating from it. This prince, 
Who had little command over himſelf when in a 
paſſion, refuſed to hear the juſtification of two 
brothers named Carvajal, who had been accuſed 


of ſome crime. He condemned them to be thrown 
from the ſummit of a ſteep rock. On the edge of 


the precipice they ſummoned Ferdinand to ap- 
pear, within thirty days, before the tribunal of 
God. Some days after the monarch found him- 
ſelf indiſpoſed, and died on the laſt day of that 

The queen when ſhe loſt her ſon had the ſa- 
tisfaction of employing her care on the education 
of Alphonſo, her grandſon, 'who was only three 
years of age. She ſuperintended it till he was 
twelve; and died, as > the had lived, we ſenti- 


s. 
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ments of ſincere and unaffected piety, and the re- 
putation of having even heightened the ſplendour 
of the royal dignity by that of her virtues ; but 


afflicted at leaving her pupil ſurrounded by cabals 


and intrigues. She, however, gave him ſalutary 
advice, which was ſoon attended with the moſt 
beneficial effects. 


At the age of fifteen, Don Alphonſo took into 


his own hands the reins of goyernment, and ma- 
naged. them with firmneſs as well. as dexterity- 
Such of the nobility as he thought dangerous, and 
whom he could not gain oyer to his intereſt, he 
put to death. Though he did not adopt this ſe- 
yere meaſure till he had ſufficient proofs of their 
infidelity, he is culpable for having employed the 
dagger of the aſſaſſin, rather than the ſword of 
juſtice. He had one lawful wife, who brought 
him a ſon named Don Pedro; but he lived with 
her on very cool terms. His whole affection was 
centered in Leonora de Guſman, a widow of great 
beauty, by whom he had a numerous iſſue, of 
whom Henry de Tranſtamare was the chief. We 
do not find that any great efforts were made un- 
der this prince againſt the Moors. Ihe two na- 
tions being a prey to inteſtine diviſions, ſuffered 
each other to remain at peace. Alphonſo died 
before Gibraltar, to which he had laid ſiege. 

He was ſucceeded. by Don Pedro, who has 
been ſurnamed the Cruel. The firſt mark which 

he gave of cruelty was, in ſome meaſure, com- 
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manded by his mother. She was not able to for- 
give Leonora de Guſman for having deprived her 
of her huſband's affection, though the beautiful 
widow had openly declared that ſhe never aſpired 
to the king's hand, and though ſhe made this 
proteſtation at a time when it was propoſed to ob- 
tain the crown for her by a divorce, to which the 
king was inclined. Beſides, the favourite had 
always ſhewn a great deal of reſpect for the ſpouſe; 
but theſe marks of attention had leſs mfluence on 
the mind of the queen 'than the remembrance of 
her injuries. She prevailed on her ſon to ſacrifice 
her rival, who was killed embracing her children. 
This is the firſt ſtain in the annals of Don Pedro, 
which are afterwards vrritten with blood. 
Don Pedro was unacquainted with forgiveneſs; 
and he never ſpared any one by whoſe death he 
could allay his fears or fill his coffers. On this 
ſubje& a ſingular anecdote is related. A petty 
Mahometan king, dreading the power of his 
arms, offered to come and do homage in his pre- 
ſence. He arrived with a numerous train, richly 
dreſſed and ſuperbly ornamented. The ſight of 
this booty, which could be obtained only by 
the commiſſion of an atrocious crime, excited the 
avarice of Don Pedro. He received the homage, 
and then, on a pretended violation of an article in 
the treaty, declared a criminal this ſovereign who 
had become his vaſſal; after this he ordered the 
Prince with his Whole retinue to be conducted 
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aut into the fields, where being all malſſzcred, he 
ſeized on the ſpoil. 


Don Pedro aſſaſſinated . allies. miniſ- 
ters and favourites, without diſtinction. No per- 
ſon near him was in ſafety; yet this ſerocious ſoul 


was ſuſceptible of love. Ile became enamoured 
of Mary Padilla, a young lady of quality, whom 
her relations, infamous courtiers, introduced to 


him, in order that they might profit by her in- 


fluence as his miſtreſs. While his breaſt. was 


filled with this paſſion, Don Pedro eſpouſed 
Blanche of Portugal, a rich heireſs. Some pre- 
tend that he gave her his hand merely that he 


might take it from a Caſtillian lord to whom it 
had been promiſed. He never ſaw this Portu- 
gueſe lady but on the day of his marriage and 


two days more in the ſame week, after which 
he baniſhed her to one of his caſtles, where ſhe 


led a melancholy life for three or four years. He, 
at laſt, put her to death ; and no motive can be 
aſſigned for this cruelty, but the deſire of freeing 
| himſelf from the expences of her impriſonment. 
| She was ſoon followed by Padilla, A natural 
death ſaved, perhaps, the inconſtancy of her lover 
from the commiſſion of a crime; but the worſt 
may be conjectured of ſuch a monſter. If we 
may judge by the regret which he teſtified for her 
loſs, ſhe had not become indifferent to him. - In 
order that he might legitimate her children, he 
pretended that he had eſpouſed her before his 
D 3 
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marriage with Blanche. Three witneſſes of the 
ceremony remained; the fourth, he who had in- 


flamed the heart of the prince with this un- 


lawful paſſion, met with the puniſhment of his 
crime from the brothers of Padilla. Being jealous 
of the favour which this friend of the prince en- 
joyed, they employed the influence of their fiſter 
to get him firſt removed and then put to death. 
It is aſtoniſhing that a king ſo thirſty of blood 
ſhould have ſpared his own brothers, the children 


of Leonora de Guſman, and in particular the 


eldeſt, Henry de Tranſtamare. Providence, with- 
out doubt, preſerved this avenger. Having eſcaped, 


at the time when his mother was put to death, 
from the hands of Don Pedro, who had even given 


him a kind reception, he retired to Portugal ; but 
the king of Caſtille ſoon repented of his indul- 
gence. He employed every method of inſinua- 
tion or violence to get his brother delivered up to 
him. As Henry did not think himſelf in ſafety, 
he proceeded to France, where he arrived at a 
favourable moment. Charles V. whoſe wiſdom 
had re-eſtabliſhed his kingdom agitated by the ei- 
vil wars, was at that time greatly embarraſſed by 
the banditti who infeſted it. Proclamations were 


_ iſſued, with the monarch's conſent, inviting to 


the conqueſt of Spain, where an immenſe booty 


might be procured, all thoſe who wiſhed to en- 


gage in the expedition, and pointing out a place 


of rendezyous. This allurement collected all theſe 
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adyenturers under the ſtandards of Bertrand du 
Gueſclin and Count de la Marche, who were ap- 
pointed the chiefs of the expedition. Some Eng- 
liſh officers, ambitious of acquiring glory, em- 
barked in it alſo. 801 
Don Pedro was not able to reſiſt the impetuo- 

ſity of theſe veteran bands, who placed Henry 
on the throne of Caſtille. Expelled from his 
kingdom, Don Pedro adopted the ſame expedient 
as his rival, and repaired to Guienne, to Edward, 
furnamed the Black Prince. To counterbalance 
the glory of the French, Edward did not heſitate 
to give him a body of troops. Henry was obliged 
to fly in his turn; and went back to France, his 
only reſource. This meaſure was attended with 
ſucceſs; for as he had faithfully diſcharged the 
promiſes made to his auxiliaries, he found new 
ones. The two brothers met, in 1369, under the 
walls of the caſtle of Montiel, each at the head of 
an army which was to decide their fate. The 
combat was not of long duration. Don Pedro's 
troops gave way on the firſt charge. The prince 
took ſhelter in the caſtle, but being incapable of 
holding out long there for want of proviſions and 
water, he propoſed to Du Gueſclin, who had re- 
turned to take part in this expedition, a large 
ſum of money to ſuffer him to eſcape, Either 
through mere confidence, or under the guarantee 
of certain conditions, Don Pedro repaired to the 
tent of the French general. Henry entered it at 
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the ſame time, accompanied; by a ſtrong guard, 


and having ſaluted his brother with a ſtab of his 


dagger, he was ſoon diſpatched by his eſcort. 
If we wiſhed to leſſen the odiouſneſs of this 


| brutal cruelty, it might be ſaid that Don Pedro 


had ſpared none of Don Henry's relations, who 
fell into his hands; none of thoſe lords attached 
to his brother, nor any of their wives and children. 
He even feaſted his eyes with the pleaſure of ſee- 
ing them expire. Having cauſed one of his bro- 
thers, the ſon of Leonora de Guſman, to be killed 
in his preſence, he ordered the body to be con- 
veyed into another apartment that he might fit 
down at table with compoſure. Could any one 
believe, who reads an account of the numerous 
aſſaſſinations which he committed, that this mon- 


ſter was only thirty-four years age when he died? 
He left-behind him a bundred and fifty millions in 


gold and ſilver: a prodigious ſum for that period, 
without including an immenſe treaſure in jewels. 


_ - Mary de Padilla was not his only miſtreſs, as we 


Don Heary 
II. 1369. 
Don John 


1379. 


know of two others by whom he had children. 
Don Henry aſſumed the title of king of Caſtille. 
He rewarded, in a noble manner, the foreigners 
who had aſſiſted him, and retained as many of 
them in his ſervice as he could, in order to over- 


_ awe the Caſtillian lords, as well as the princes, 
who wiſhed to attack his right, which, indeed, 


was not very legal, ſince there ſtill remained ſome 


of the deſcendants of la-Cerda, who had a better 
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title to the throne. He filled it with glory for ten 
years, and left it, fully eſtabliſhed, to his ſon Don 5 
John, Not ſatisfied with ſo noble an inheritance, 

this prince made pretenſions to the crown of Por- 

tugal, in right of a princeſs whom he had eſpouſ- 

ed. The" diſputes which took place, in conſe- 
quence of this claim, gave riſe to wars. The 
people were neceſſarily ſufferers by them; but 

when we conſider the compoſition of the armies, 

it appears that the hoſtilities were not very ruin- 

ous. 

Their force conſiſted chiefly in companies of Cra. 
horſemen, though each horſeman had foot ſoldiers 
attached to him ; they were, however, fewer in 
number than when every man in the country was 
obliged to quit agriculture in order to hurry to bat- 
tle. A reciprocity of certain duties was alſo eſ- 
tabliſhed by the laws of chivalry. The knights 
took an oath that they would ſave women and 
children ; that they would reſpect ſacred things, 
and ſpare thoſe who made no defence. Theſe | 
knights were not only faithful to theſe laws them- | 
ſelves,” but thought their honour concerned in | 

| 
| 


cauſing them to be obſerved by thoſe whom they 
aſſembled under their fandards. 

The ferocity of the military charaQer was ſof- 
tened alſo by gallantry, which formed the baſis of 
chivalry much more than religion. Except in 
battle, the Mahometan and Chriſtian knights con- 
ſecdered each other as friends; and enjoyed in each 
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falling upon him, cruſhed him to death. Such 
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others caftles the rights and pleaſures of hoſpitality. 
Their principal occupation was to go in ſearch of 
perilous adventures, which when they could not 
find, they often created. One would ſend a chal- 
lenge to another, requiring him to confeſs that the 
beauty of his damſel was ſuperior to that of his 
own. It was not uncommon to ſee ſome of theſe 
knights retire, through diſcontent, to the ſtates of 
an enemy ; the Moors to thoſe of the Chriſtians, 
and the Chriſtians to thoſe of the Moors. 

Some Caſtillian knights, who were in that ſitu- 
ation, requeſted leave to return home, Don John 
received them with kindneſs ; and, as they ſpoke 
to him of their {kill in managing horſes, he wiſhed 
to ſee them manœuvre. The charger on which 
the king was mounted, becoming animated by a 
ſight of the reſt, ran away with his rider ; ſtum- 
bled ſo awkwardly that he threw the prince, and 


was the unfortunate end of this monarch, worthy 


of a better fate; celebrated for his beneficence, 


his juſtice, and his love for his people. At one 
period, he was ſo much chagrined at not being 
able to render his ſubjects as happy as he wiſhed, 
that he was almoſt tempted to reſign the crown. 
Don Henry III. his ſon, was only eleven years 
of age when he ſucceeded him. The treaſury 
was burthened with the maintenance of fix prin- 
ceſſes ; mothers, ſiſters, aunts, and couſins, with- 
out reckoning the children of Peter the Crue, 


. 
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who were indeed illegitimate, but it did not be- 
come the grandſon of Tranſtamare to ſtart any 
obje&ions on that head. They were all ſupported 
with magnificence. When Henry came of age, he 
was defirous of making ſome retrenchment in the 
ſplendour of their eſtabliſhments; but his parſimony 
excited diſturbance. What remains to be ſaid of 
Caſtille, till the time when, by its union with 
Arragon, it formed only one kingdom is, in ge- 
neral, nothing but the hiſtory of a family law 
fuit, prolonged during a whole century. The 
poſſeſſors of theſe crowns had no ſooner agreed 
reſpecting one point, than new pretenſions occa- 
ſioned new diſputes, or ſuits as already ſaid, the 
iſſue of which depended not, as among indi- 
viduals, on the validity of titles, or the eloquence 
of counſellors, but on the force of arms, and their 
ſkill in employing them. 
Henry III. died by poiſon at the age of twenty- 
eight. We are unacquainted with the cauſe of 
this crime; but the author of it was a Jewiſh 
phyſician. It is not improbable that it was owing 
to ſome medicine improperly adminiſtered. It is 
eaſy to be deceived between a medicine and poi- 
fon. This prince was beloved, and deſerved to 
be ſo. He was the more regretted as he left for 
his heir an infant, fourteen months old, named 
Don John. The king, on his death-bed, had re- 
commended him to his brother, Don Ferdinand, 
who did not deceive his hopes. He indignantly 
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ſpurned at the inſinuations of the nobility, who 
incited him to aſſume the crown himſelf. He re- 
ſerved it for his nephew, and undertook the tu- 
telage of the young prince, conjointly with the 
queen mother. Unfortunately, however, the 
queen did not long enjoy the aſſiſtance ſhe de- 
rived from the advice of a prince ſo diſintereſted: 
he was invited to the throne of Arragon. The 
queen continued to educate her ſon, and to in- 
ſtruct him in the beſt manner poſſible, amidſt the 
cabals by which ſhe was ſurrounded; but ſhe did 
not live to ſee him capable of governing by himſelf. 
Don John was only twelve years of age when ſhe 
died. He fell into the hands of one of his couſins, 
who,. under the pretence of placing him in ſafety, 
_ detained him a priſoner ; but he was liberated by 
Don Alvarez de Luna, conſtable of Caſtille, who 
became his favourite and adviſer. | 

The grandees, obſerving how much power the 
_ conſtable acquired over the mind of the king by 
this ſervice, and dreading the conſtable's talents, 
conſpired againſt him. It appears that Don Al- 
varez was a grave auſtere man, and had not the 
art of pleaſing the queen, princeſs of Navarre. 
She educated the prince of Aſturias, her ſon, in 
| ſentiments very little favourable either to the con- 
ſtable or the king. This prince was the ſcourge 
of his father: he took up arms againſt him in 
concert with his mother ; made him priſoner ; 
ſet him at liberty; got him into his poſſeſſion once 
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more, and again releaſed him. Don Alvarez was 
never wanting in his duty to the king on theſe 
critical occaſions ; and the malcontents, who al- 
ways found their meaſures oppoſed by him, when 
they approached Don John, repreſented to him 
that the authority which he gave to the conſtable 
was the cauſe of all their revolts. By remon- 
ſtrances and imputations they found means to 
alienate the monarch from his favourite. In a 
conference between the father and ſon, which was 
conducted by the conſtable himſelf, with a view 
of endeavouring to bring about a peace, it ap- 
pears that the two princes made mutual ſacrifices 
to each other of thoſe whom they hated or feared. 
In conſequence of this interview, many of the 
nobility, on both ſides, were arreſted, proſcribed 
and executed. E's be 
Don Alvarez, being abandoned by the king, 
was carried before a tribunal who condemned 
him to death. It appears that there was ſome 
reality in the grievances with which he was re- 
proached ; but who is there whoſe conduct, it ri- 
gorouſly examined, after having long been in poſ- 
ſeſſion of great authority, would appear pure and 
ſpotleſs? When the ſentence was read to him he 
ſaid: I have merited ſtill more by my ſins;“ and 
obſerying from the ſcaffold a domeſtic. of the 
prince of Aſturias, he called him, and deſired him 
to tell his maſter not to follow the example of the 
king his father, in rewarding his old ſervants, 
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The ſcaffold was hung with black; and a cru- 


_ cifix was ſeen upon it between two lighted flam- 


beaux. Don Alvarez having prayed with great 
devotion, lay down calmly on a carpet as if he 
had been compoſing himſelf to ſleep; the exe- 
cutioner then plunged a dagger into his breaſt, and 
cut off his head. He had governed the king and 
the kingdom with abſolute power for thirty years: 
he is generally conſidered as a ſtate victim, whoſe 
whole crime was that of being the very able mi- 


niſter of a weak prince. Don John died a year 


after his favourite, and left by a ſecond marriage 
a ſon and a daughter, named Don Alphonſo and 
Donna Iſabella, whom he recommended to the 
prince of Aſturias, their brother, called Don Henry 
who ſucceeded him. 

Ibis prince, who had ſo much diſapproved of 
his father having a favourite, and who under that 
pretence made war againſt him in concert with 
his mother, had one himſelf, named Bertrand de 


1a Cueva. Heeven did more : he recommended 


him to his ſpouſe. Some aſſert that he was im- 
potent, and that the queen, with his conſent, be- 


came the mother, by this favourite, of an infanta, 


named Donna Jean. The king celebrated, with 
the utmoſt ſplendour, the birth of this child, who 
was declared heireſs of Caſtille. This affectation 
was an additional motive for ſuſpeCting her legi- 


timacy; and ſome even did not ſpare to call her 


openly Bertrand, little Bertrand. Don Henry 
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did not ſucceed in his view of re-eſtabliſhing him- 
ſelf in the public opinion by keeping a miſtreſs ; 
this only introduced one more ſource of diforder 
into his court, | | 
It was the theatre of contention between two 
favourites, Bertrand de la Cueva, of whom we 
have already ſpoken, and the marquis de Villena. 
It appears that the king took a pleaſure in excit- 
ing them againſt each other, by giving to the one 
and his friends the ſpdils of the other and his 
partiſans, according as he honoured them with, 
or withdrew from them, his favour. 

Viüllena at laſt gained the ſuperiority: it was 
natural that he ſhould endeavour to thwart the 
views of Bertraneja, the reputed daughter of his 
rival ; but he apparently had reaſons for being fa- 
vourable to her, and in order that he might re- 
move an object which engaged the attention of 
the great, to the prejudice of the queen's daugh- 
ter, he propoſed to Henry to give his ſiſter in mar- 
nage to the king of Portugal. Iſabella, who, 
perhaps, had 1672e. previous idea of the great for- 
tune which awaited her, replied that ſhe would 
not marry without the conſent of the ſtates of 
Caſtille. She refided with Alphonſo at the court 
ol the king their brother. Villena cauſed them 
to retire from it; and, either to. intimidate the 
monarch, or to gratify his ſpite, becauſe he did 
nat find him ſo compliant with his wiſhes as he 
expected, he favoured a league which had been 
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formed againſt Henry, and which his weakneſs 
induced him to deſpiſe. The malcontents depoſed 
him in an aſſembly held at e _ made 
choice of Alphonſo to ſucceed him. ito 
Villena, who did not wiſh perbeßs t to carry mat- 
ters ſo far, refuſed to ſubſcribe the act of depoſition. 
This refuſal irritated the archbiſhop of Toledo, 
his uncle, the principal promoter of the intrigue. 
The marquis fearing that he ſhould loſe the good 
graces and rich ſucceſſion of the prelate, who 
was in a very declining ſtate of health, pretended 
to be ill; received the ſacrament, and made a 
will in which he recommended to the archbiſhop 
his wife and his children. This confidence of the 
nephew appeaſed the uncle. The king recovered 
the favour of the cabal by whom he had been 
depoſed; on promiſing his ſiſter to Don Pedro de 
Giron, Villena's brother; and Iſabella, who was 
in the hands of the marquis, might, perhaps, 
bave found it difficult to avoid this marriage, had 
not Giron died when going to celebrate the wed- 
ding , for which 3 eee had 
been made. * Hai: 
Ihe league ful 0 PR king kevied 
troops, and an-indeciſive battle took place. Some 
towns returned to their allegiance tothe ſovereign, 
but what fixed him firmly on the throne was the 
death of young Alphonſo, which is ſaid not to 
have been occaſioned by unfair means, though it 


Was ſudden.” The malcontents made an offer 


Sr 


bf the crown to Iſabella. She thanked them for 
this mark of favour; but contented herſelf with 
ihe title of heireſs. The king was affected by 
this moderation; but not ſo much as to induce 
him to conſent to the marriage of the princeſs with 
Ferdinand, ſon to the king of Arragon. It how- 
ever tobk place; though Villena did every thing 
in his power to prevent an alliance by which Ifa- 
bella was to be freed from her dependance on 
him. To cbunterbalance the credit of the prin- 
reſs, and the power which ſhe might acquire in 
the kingdom; the favourite advifed the king to 
procure for Bertraneja a huſband who might be 
able to maintain her rights. It was believed that 
they had found ſuch a huſband in the duke de 
Berri; the btother of Louis XI. Jean was be- 
trothed to him though abſent; but he died before 
| the marriage was celebrated: it became neceſſary 
therefbre to lock out for another. The one made 
choice of did not ſeem to promiſe ſo powerful 
protection, but he ſtill might be able to occaſion 
preat diſturbance in Caſtille, which was agreeable 
to the wiſhes of Villena. He accordingly brought 
from Arragon a prince of the blood of Caſtile, 
wbo lived in a ſtate of obſcurity in that kingdom. 
He arrived; was not approved, and retired juſt at 


the moment when about to be diſmiſſed. 

As Villena had not found in the prince of Arra - 
gon 2 huſband proper for Donna Jean, he repaired 
ta Portugal to. negociate a marriage between her 
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and the ſovereign of that kingdom. During his 
abſence, the king of Caſtille paid a viſit to his ſiſ- 
ter and Ferdinand her huſband; he not only ca- 
reſſed them as à relation, but conferred on them 
diſtinguiſned marks of honour. Villena, who 
was informed of this circumſtance, being ſtill 
maſter of the king's will, though at a diſtance, 
inſpired him with ſuch prejudices againſt the huſ- 
band and ſpouſe, that if the princeſs had not 
made her huſband ſave himſelf ſpeedily by flight, 
and if ſhe herſelf had not found a ſafe aſylum in 
the citadel of Segovia, her brother would have 
cauſed them both to be arreſted. A ſevere in- 
diſpoſition,” with which the marquis was attacked 
in returning: from Portugal, delivered Iſabella 
from this dangerous enemy. His ſon ſucceeded 
him in a part of his dignities and the good graces 
of the king, but he did not long retain them. 
Henry IV. ſurnamed the — e 
Donna Jean his heireſs, 1 
Ibis prince is ſaid to have been n ad 24 
gious, but his conduct towards his father, his in- 
dolence, and his want of application, obſcured too 
much his good qualities, if he really poſſeſſed 
them. He enabled his favourites to make for- 
nes, and ruined his ſubjects. Without being cruel. 


dence. If Jean was not his daughter, why did 
Be appoint her his heireſs? And if he was really 
her father, why did he not defend her better? The 
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moſt favourable opinion which can be formed of 
this prince is, that if he wiſned to be a good king 
he made no effort to become ſo. His life (ſays 
x certain author) is a mirror, in which ſovereigns 
may learn what _—_ ought to ww in order to 


r ere or D i 
Ihe death of Henty IV. ha the . Arragon. 


Caſtille and Arragon. The Chriſtians; whom the de Ge. 


Moors, when they invaded Spain, had driven from Aue 


Alphonſo 


their conqueſts, were collected in the mountains 4% Valet, 
aof the latter kingdom, which is ſituated at the **5* 
bottom of the Pyrenees. They fortified and main- 


tained themſelves there againſt the efforts of their 


enemies, under the government of chiefs whom 


they choſe, and to whom they gave the title of 
counts and princes. In the beginning of the 
twelfth century Don Sancho, the great king of 


Navarre, made himſelf maſter of Arragon, and 


when he gave this province to Don Ramirez, his 


ſon, he dignified it with the title of kingdom. 


No part of Spain has been oftener expoſed to 
war with the infidels. It was perpetual between 
the Moors, who endeavoured- to enlarge, their 
boundaries, and the Arragoneſe, who oppoſed to 
them the inſurmountable barriers of their rocks 
and their valour. After remaining a long time on 
the defenſive, the Chriſtians led to battle by A.- 


phonſo the Valiant reſtrained in their turn the Ma- 


on KB then a great 
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| Incteafe by the addition of cds and the 
1 of Bareelona 
It was eee e 
ragon entered France. Alphonſo II. ſurnamed 
the Chaſte, took poſſeſſon of the county of Pro- 
vence in the right of Berengere his mother, who 
dias the heiteſs of it. He freed: bis crown from 
_ the homage it owed to tlrat of Caſtille for the poſ- 
ſeſſion of the city of Saragoſſa, and confined the 
Moors within the kmgdom-of Valencia, which he 
attacked. He had violent quarrels with the counts 
of Thoulouſe, and died in Rouſſillon, at the town 
of Perpignan, which was under his dominion. 
las fon Don Pedro was ſo devout as to render 
bis kingdom tributary to the Holy See. This ſub · 
miſſion procured him the title of the Catholic, 
which has been tranſmitted to his ſuceeſſors. 
Princes at that period piqued themſelves on a kind 
of piety which at preſent vd not be much ad- 
mired. Don Sancho Ramirez, while beſieging 
the city of Hueſca, the capture of which he had 
much at heart, ſent his ſon to France to aſſume 
the habit of the order of St. Benedict, perſuaded 
that his conqueſt would be .tarſtened by the pro- 
tection of the ſaint; which he would thereby ob- 
tain. We ate told alſo that the queen, ſpouſe of 
— labour, cauſed to be lighted 
in her chamber twelve wax candles, to which ſhe 
gave the names of the twelve apaſtles,. with an in- 
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tention of naming. the child after that apoſtle 
whoſe candle ſhould be laſt extinguiſhed. That 
of St. James having burnt longeſt, ſhe gave the 
name of Don James, or Don Jaymo to the ſoa 
whom ſhe brought forth. Don Pedro aſſiſted in 
the war againſt the Albigenſes, not only with his 
means, hut by his | perſonal exertions. We muſt 
ſay in his praiſe, that he was aſhamed of the diſ- 
orders of the catholic army, which had a legate at 
its head, and that he endeavoured to put an end 
to the barbarities it committed. — mu 
hke his father. 755, 


He left besessen d . Don ln 


trouble to the regency and the govemment. While 
the rivals in authority were diſputing with each 
other, Don Jaymo had the happineſs to fall into 
the hands of Montaigu, grand maſter of the Tem- 
plars, who placed him in ſafety in a fortreſs, and 
gave him an excellent education. The young 
king was made to marry a princeſs of Caſtille, in 
order to procure him ſupport againſt the nobility 
of his kingdom. One of the young monarch's 
uncles, who was at the head of theſe intractable 
grandees, got his nephew into his poſſeſſion, and 
confined him in priſon. The king, however, made 
his eſcape, and in his turn wreſted the authority 

frony his uncle, who was En by his par- 

tiſans.- » 
By the princeſs of Caſtile, he had a ſon named 
Don Alphonſo. He became tired of the _ 
E 3 
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and his courtiers then found out that ſhe was rela. 
ted to him in the fourth degree The marriage 
was accordingly annulled, but Don Alphonſo was 
acknowledged: as legitimate. Theſe prohibited 
degrees were a great reſource ' for' diſguſted huſ- 
bands, when they were able to ſecure the intereſt 
of the court of Rome, as Don Jaymo did by gain- 
ing over the legate. He afterwards married Yo- 
landa, a princeſs of Hungary, | 
The king of Navarre being diſpleaſed with his 

nephew; Thibaut, count of Champagne; adopted 
as his heir the king of Arragon, but having become 


© reconciled with the former, he begged the latter 
tc renounce his right of adoption. Don Jaymo 


did ſo with the greateſt magnanimity, and by 
theſe means he obtained efficacious aſſiſtance from 
Navarrè and France for a kind of cruſade he had 
undertaken againſt the kingdom of Valencia. Ile 
took the capital, and his ſucceſs gave a fatal blow 
to the power of the Moors. He is blamed for the 
injury he did to theſe people, becauſe he had been 
under ſome obligations to them in his moments of 
misfortune ; but are kings bound to be grateful? 
By his Hungarian ſpouſe Don Jaymo had a 
fon named Don Pedro, whom he appointed his 
heir together with Don Alphonſo, whom he had 
by the princeſs of Caſtille. The partition which 
he made between them did not give ſatisfaction 
to both parties, but the diſpute was terminated 
by the death of Don Alphonſo. Don Jaymo's 
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fondneſs for partitions, however, ſowed the ſeeds 
of difcord, among his three ſons born of Yolanda. 
To the eldeſt, Don Pedro, he aſſigned Arragon; 
to Don Jaymo, the ſecond, Valencia, with the f 
iſlands of Majorca and Minorca; and to Don Fer- 1 
dinand, the third, On and his other ſtates ' 
in France. = 
The old monarch, bebe theſs three princes, N 
had a great many more children, both male and 
female; He was far from being regular in his 
morals, After the death of Yolanda, he eſpouſed 
awidow named Thereſa de Vidaure, He entered 
into ſuits at law with the Spaniſh eccleſiaſtics. 
The pope threatened him with excommunication 
if he continued, He had already been engaged 
in a ſerious affair with the court of Rome, by the 
puniſhment of a biſhop who had been his confeſ- 
ſor, and whoſe tongue he cauſed to be cut off, 
Was this prince afrajd, or did he puniſh him 28 
his indiſcretion ? 
Don Jaymo, though he had to combat «a the 
infidels at home, wiſhed to go in ſearch of them 
to the Holy Land. He engaged therefore in the 
cruſades, but never undertook the journey, Being 
fond of trayelling, he viſited Italy, and went ſe- 
veral times to France. Finding himſelf attacked 
at Valencia by a ſerious malady, he cauſed him- 
ſelf to be clothed in the habit of a Ciſtertian monk, 
and publicly aſked pardon for the bad example 
he had given; thus ſubjetting himſelf to a kind 
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of mortification, which, if uſeful to the dead, is of 
little ſervice to the living. Don Jaymo has the 
character of having been a pretty good kipg. 

The partition of his ſtates had already taken 
places and Don Pedro, his eldeſt ſon, was in poſ- 
ſeſſion of Arragon. During the life of his father, 
Don Ferdinand, for whom the ſlates of France 
were deſtined, had revolted. He was, however, 
beat by Don Pedro, who havin g taken him pri- 
ſoner in a caſtle, cauſed him to be drowned with- 
cout any formality. On the death of this prince 
he was enabled to indemnify, by the ſtates of 
France, his brother Don Jaymo, from whom he 
took Valencia, Majorea, and Minorca, He ſeized 
on Sicily, to which his mgther, Yolanda, had left 
him ſome right. Before he ſet out for this expe- 
dition he releaſed ſeveral perſons accuſed ( of ſedi- 
tion, =, whom he had detained in confinement ; 
4 Magnanimous fouls (ſaid he) are won by kind- 
« neſs; Lexpett 1 from your gratitude that tran-. 
o quillity, which another prince would have en- 
4 ſured by continuing your impriſonment.” His 
hopes were not deceived ; they ſuffered his domi- : 
nions to remain i ina ſtate of peace, and the greater 
part of them even embarked with him for Sicily, 

Charles of Anjou reigned i in that iſland. After 
ſeyeral indeciſive actions, the two kings agreed 
to decide their quarrel, by a combat of a hundred 
againſt the ſame number, in the city of Bour- 
deaux, At that time, they were both in = 
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ind might; in a moment, have marked out theix 

field of battle; but they had particular reaſons for 

fixing it at fuch a diſtance”; one of them re- 
mained in the arena at Bourdeaux till noon; 

when he had retired, the other appeared and con- 

tinued till night, and both of them called wit- 

neſſes to prove their punctuality. Don Pedro 

carried with him to his grave the bs OR of | 

Great. 
His fon, Don Alphonſo III. deferved that of be u. 
the Liberal. He lived only fix years, and was _ = 
fucceeded by his brother, Don Jaymo III. T0 Hl. 1% 
enjoy the crown of Arragon, he abandoned that 

of Sicily, which he left to his brother Frederick, 

but, by the inſtigation of the pope, he revoked 

this conceſſion and declared war againſt His bro- 

ther. As he adopted this meaſure contrary to 

his inclination, the pontiff, by way of indemnifi- 

cation, for the violence he had offered to his feel- 

ings, gave him Sardinia and Corfica, but only 

when he ſhould conquer them. Don Jaymo at 

laſt reſigned Sicily altogether- to Don Frederick. 

He ſhewed a ſpirit of equity worthy of praiſe, in 

regard to the Templars, and did not unite him- 

ſelf to their perſecutors. He was a zealous pro- 
tector of the maritime commerce of his ſubjedts. 

He realiſed the bull of the generous pope who 

had given him Sardinia, and made a conqueſt of 

it. His eldeſt ſon, Don Jaymo, formed the ſin- 

gular reſolution of never being a king. In vain 
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did his father urge and conjure him to change his 
mind. He requeſted that the ſtates might be aſ- 
| ſembled, and, in their preſence, renounced the 
throne for ever, aſſumed the habit of the knights 
of C 250, after that ar. led the life 


regret {4 
Don Al- It was therefore the 3 Alphonſo IV. 


— * aſcended the throne after his father. Every 
af 33h thing ſucceeded according to his wiſh abroad, 
but the ſame ſpirit of diſcord, which ſometimes 
interrupts the domeſtic harmony of individuals, in- 
"nes itſelf into his family, and excited diſcon- 
tent in the nation: he was embfoiled in a quar- 

rel with his brothers, his wife, and his children: 

the people took a ſhare in the diſpute :. the Pope 
interfered 1 in it alſo. The ſovereign, pontiff had, 

at that period, a, great influence in. the court of 
Spain. - Alphonſo IV. reigned only eight years; 
he was ſurnamed the Meek. His ſon, Don Pe- 

. - dro, IV. found means to ſubdue the malcontents, 
and to ſuppreſs that ſpirit of faction, which the 
too great mildneſs of his father had ſuffered to 
ferment. To the crowns of Corſica and Sardinia, 

he added that of Majorca, which he uſurped 
from his brother-in-law. The prince, ſtripped of 

his territories, was deſirous of trying his fortune, 

as he had a favourable opportunity, by,the com- 
motions in Arragon, which were ſtill continued. 

He hazarded a battle and was killed, | 
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Theſe troubles became till more dangerous 
under Don Pedro, than they had been under Al- 
phonſo the Mild. The malcontents formed a 
league, which they called the Union: it obliged” 
the king to aſſemble the ſtates at Saragoſſa, where 
he had the mortification of hearing the following 
remonſtrance :| ©. Your whole reign has been a 
* continual violation of the privileges of the na- 
“ tion, You give no employments but to bad 
4 ſubjects. You cauſe the people to ſupport men 
*'who labour only for their deſtruction. Reſolve 
&'to govern in future according to the laws, and 
* to-remoye from your perſon dangerous miniſ- 
« ters. It you do not comply, we ſhall proceed 
* to the election of another king.” This advice, 
more than ſevere, the monarch heard, with great 
patience, on bis throne. Ile knew how to be 
revenged. . He had previouſly made a ſecret pro- 
teſt againſt any orders that might be extorted 
from him. He created a diviſion in the Union 
by his promiſes, but it was a hydra, the reviving 

heads of which ſtill threatened new misfortunes. 
It is believed, that it was in order to prevent 
or avert them, that he ſacrificed to public hatred 
Don Bernard de Cabrera, who had been his-ge- 
neral; miniſter, and favourite, from the commence- 
ment of his reign. Amidſt the different factions, 
he had always ſhewn himſelf attached to the king, 
who had rewarded him with entire confidence. 
He poſſeſſed great authority, and this was ſuffi- 
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cient to make his enemies aſcribe to him the acts 
of oppreſſion committed by the monarch. . Whe. 
ther it was that the king thought he could. juſtify 

himſelf in the eyes of the nation, by ſacrificing 
him, or that he had become really ſuſpected, Don 
Pedro cauſed him to be arreſted. He was ac- 
cuſed of every kind of crime, and being put to 
the torture, was condemned to death by a tribu- 
nal, in which the duke de Girone, the king's ſon, 
preſided, Cabrera had been his preceptor, 
Others ſay that the king himſelf pronounced the 
ſentence, and that he was publicly executed by 
the duke, This would have been adding one 
atrocity more to the reſt, All hiſtorians agree, 
that Cabrera's great crime was his having been 
doo faithful a ſervant to a bad maſter, Pon Pedro 
was fond of large aſſemblies, but it is ſeen, by 
what happened to him at Saragoſſa, that they did 
not always give him reaſon to be ſatisfied.” On 
account of this taſte, he has been ainguhed by 
the ſurname of the Ceremonious. 
* I His ſucceſſor, Don Juan I. the ſon. of a former 
32395 wife, repaid to his mother-in-law the bad treat- 
ment to which ſhe had ſubjected him, during the 
life of her huſband. Don Juan had married a 
French lady, who was paſſionately fond of muſic, 
poetry, and Limouſin dances. - The gaiety of her 
court diſpleaſed the nobility of Arragon, who 
were grave and auſtere. To gratify their wiſhes, 
he was obliged to baniſh theſe amuſements. This 
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compliance was the natural conſequence of Bon 
Juan's mild and eaſy character, a thing very un- 
common among kings. He liſtened with affabi- 
ty to thoſe who prefented remonſtrances to him, 
and, what is ſtill more uncommon, promoted 
them. He died by an accident, and was ſuc- 
ceeded by his brother, Martin I. At the time 
of his death he was in Sicily, the crown of 
which he left to his ſon. This prince died, and 
was ſoon followed by his father. By their de- 
ceaſe, - the ſtates of Arragon reſumed, in 1409, 
the right which they had before * of elect- 
ing a king. 
It is conſidered as an that theſe DG ee States of 
formerly aſſembled very often for the purpoſe of * 
enacting laws. In order that no one ſhould be 
oppreſſed by the royal power, there was a magiſ- 
trate to whom an appeal might be made from the 
king himſelf, and who could oppoſe the monarch 
when he acted contrary to the laws. This ma- 
giltrate was refponfible for the exerciſe of his 
power to the ſtates alone in a body. He was 
called the Curb of Royalty: the Juſtice of Arra- 
gon. At the inauguration-of the king, the grand 
juſtice was ſeated on a high throne with his head 
covered: the king, with his head bare, placed 
himſelf on his knees before him, and ſwore, be- 
tween his hands, to maintain the privileges of the 
nation, and to govern according to the laws. The 
following proclamation was then made, in the 
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fame of the people: © We, who are yotr 
« equals, choofo you to be our king and lord, as 


tc long as you ſhall reſpect our laws and privi- 
« leges, but no longer“ The ſtates of Arragon, 


Valencia, and Catalonia; formed a tribunal, con- 


fiſting of nine members, ' chofen three by three, 


from each of the three provinces; to determine to 
Which of the ſever competitors; who preſented 


themſelves, the three crowns of 1 
dia, and Majorea, ſhould belong. 
Tmzis iſland fell into the hands of the Mahome: 
en when they took poſſeſſion of Spain, and, às 
well as the other Baleares, flouriſhed under their 
dominion. That of Majorca, in 1229, could 
bring into the field more combatants than there 
are at preſent inhabitants. The prince who 
reigned there brought againſt him, by an impru- 
dent boaſt, the arms of Don Jaymo I. king of 
Arragon. This prince had ſent to demand from 
the Mooriſh' king the reſtitution of two ſhips, 
taken by the people of Majorca in the open ſea, 


from his ſubjects, the Catalonians. '' The Moor, 


pretending ignorance, aſked the envoy, in a 
dice and inſulting manner, who his maſter 
was. My maſter,” replied the envoy, © is 


Don Ne king of Arragon, Who, at the fa- 
„ mous battle of Tortoſa, eut to l ſeveral 
* thouſands of your countrymen.” “ „ 


When this was told to Don n by his am- 


baſſador, he was ſo incenſed, that he made pre- 
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parations for attacking Majorca, and ſwore on 
the altar not to abandon his enterpriſe till he laid 
hold of the king by the beard. He made a de- 
ſcent on the iſland, and took the king priſoner. 
When the monarch was preſented to him that he 
might fulfil his oath, he ſeized him by the beard, 
but he did him no other injury, if we can fay ſo 
of a conqueror who ſtrips a monarch of his king- 
dom, and allows him only a maintenance. At 
his death, he left the ſceptre to his ſon Don Jaymo 
II. whoſe poſterity poſſeſſed it till the year 1324. 
Don Jaymo I. in caſe his own race ſhould fail, 
had by his will appointed the kings of Arragort 
to ſucceed to the throne of Majorca. Don Al- 
phonſo, who was reigning at the time when the 
direct line became extinct, took poſſeſſion of it; 
but on a repreſentation - made to him that there 
ſtill remained collaterals, he reſtored the crown to 
one of them on condition of his doing homage for 
it. This laſt ſovereign was exceedingly unfortu- 
nate: on accoufit of a quarrel with Philip de Va- 
lois, he loſt the beautiful domains he poſſeſſed in 
France, among which was that of Montpellier. 
We have ſeen that his brother-in-law Alphonſo VI. 
deprived him even of his iſland, but the king of 
France gave him back Montpellier through com- 
paſhon, and afterwards purchaſed it from him. 
The money he received enabled him to levy 
troops, and to make an attack upon Majorca, 
which did not ſucceed. Misfortune ſeemed to 
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| have- attached itſelf to this family, who carried 
their diſappointments from kingdom to kingdom. 
The laſt of its defcendants diſappeared about the 
year 1375. 
red, The nine judges appointed to elect a king of 
28 Arragon aſſembled at Caſpe, à place ſituated on 
the borders of Catalonia, Valencia, and Arragon. 
Their choice fell upon Ferdinand, Infant of Caſ- 
tille, the ſon of Donna Leonora, the eldeſt ſiſter 
of their laſt kings. He was oppoſed only by 
count d'Urgel, Ferdmand's couſin german, who 
took up arms, but was defeated. Being ſpared 
by the king, who granted him a pardon, he was 
condemned by the ftates to perpetual impriſon- 
ment. The king was of a wank conſtitution, and 
reigned only ſeven years: 
Alpbonfoy, His ſon, Alphonſo V. was one of che hand- 
%% ſomeſt men of his time. His ſpouſe, Donna 
Maria of Caſtille, was jealous of him, and not 
without reaſon, for it is well known that he had 4 
ſeveral miſtreſſes. It is ſaid that the vexations a: 
he experienced at home were in a great meaſure a; 
the cauſe of the wars which he undertook, by 
way of forming a diverſion. He was called in 
by Jean, queen of Naples, to aſſiſt her againſt the 
duke of Anjou; this alliance involved him in a 
war againſt the Genoeſe with the king of Na- 
varre. He was taken by the duke of Milan, the 
auxiliary of theſe: republicans. The commander 
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greater glory of ſetting them at liberty, and mak- 


ing them his friends. After this check, which | 


| ought to have removed Don Alphonſo from Italy, 
he became more powerful there than ever; cauſed 
himſelf to be crowned king of Naples, and With 
the conſent of the ſtates, got the duke of Calabria, 
his ſon, acknowledged heir to the throne. * 
He is conſidered as one of the greateſt princes 
that ever wore the diadem of Arragon. Though 
an able and acute politician, he is reproached 
with no artifice ; that fault he ever held in abhor- 
' rence, He carried on war during his whole life- 
time, but without cruelty. While he blockaded 


open book: An ignorant prince,” ſaid he, * is a 

* crowned afs.” His numerous virtueswere blend- 

ed with ſeveral vices, but they had more influence 

on his private life, than on his political conguet. | 
Vol. v1t. F 


umph in his ſuite theſe two princes, and the ſtill 


Gaeta, the befieged ſent away the women and 
children, becauſe they conſumed proviſions and 
were of no utility. His generals wiſhed to drive 
theſe unfortunate people back into the town, but 
he gave orders that they thould be ſuffered to paſs 
and be treated with kindneſs : I had much ra- 
« ther,” ſaid he, © fail in my attempt to take the 
« -place, than be wanting in the cauſe of humanity.” 
Alphonſo was fond of letters; took delight in the 
ſociety of learned men, and made them expe- 
rience his liberality. He had for his emblem an 
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He was. ſucceeded by his brother, Don John, 
king. of Navarre. He was jealous of his ſon. Don 


Catlos,. prince of Viane. This paſſion was fan- 
ned by the falſe reports of the queen, the prince's 


mother-in-law, and by the fears with which ſhe 


inſpired her huſband, who was old and ſuperſti- 
tious. He cauſed, his: ſon to be arreſted, and; af- 
terwards ſet at liberty; but Don Carlos, who was 
mild andof great ſenſibility, could ill brook the miſ- 
truſt which his father ſhewed towards him. He 
died of. grief or by poiſon, univerſally regretted. 


Donna Blanche, one of his ſiſters, being alſo per- 
ſecuted by their common ſtep-· mother, fell a ſa- 


crifice to the effects of poiſon. - No. doubt has 


been entertained, that the death of the prince 


and princeſs was owing to the criminal conduct 


989 


place upon the throne Don Ferdinand ms fin to 


the prejudice of Don Carlos, born by a former 
wife and to procure beſides, to that favourite 


fon, the rights which Donna Blanche had to Na- 


varre. It is ſaid, therefore, that Donna Henrica, 
tormented with remorſe, cried out ſeveral times 
on her deathbed: « My ſon Ferdinand, how 
© much thou haſt coſt thy mother! Don Juan 
died at the age of eighty-two; but even at that 
age he had ſtill a miſtreſs. His reign was that of 

women and favourites, and was conſequently ren- 


dered turbulent by a number of intrigues. 
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"Ferdinand was already ſeated on the throne of — 
Caftille, in which Iſabella, the ſiſter and heireſs 1474 1 

of Henry IV. ſurnamed the Impotent, ſuffered 

him to participate, when the death of his father, 

Bon John, raiſed him to that of Arragon. Thus' 

all Spain found itſelf under one ſceptre, except 

the kingdom of Grenada, which was poſſeſſed 

by the Mahometans. This union of the ſtrength 

of the Chriſtians announced to the Moors the 

deſtruction of their empire. Ferdinand and Ifa- 

bella made preparations for it with great addreſs, 

and executed their project with equal ſucceſs : 

by joining their power they formed a plan of con- 

queſt,” which they purſued ſlowly, but with cer- 

tain effect. Sevetal years were ſpent in con- 

fining the Moors within Grenada their capital; in 

taking the' ſurrounding towns, and in depriving 

them of all communication with Africa, by which 

they were conſequently deprived of the means of 

recruiting their armies, and repairing their loſſes. 

They employed not only force, but even indul- 

gence, clemency, and perſuaſion, which are al- 

ways far more efficacious than arms. | 

The Moors, after they had defended themſelves 

valiantly, finding that their ruin 'was approach- 

ing, often requeſted permiſſion to enter into 

terms of capitulation : Ferdinand granted them 

ſuch as were honourable and advantageous. Se- 

yeral of them, alarmed by forebodings of the de- 

ſtruction which threatened their kingdom, aſked 
| F 2 
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. permiſſion torremove from it. Thoſe who choſe 


bh = to retire to the ſtates of their opponents, Ferdi- 


nand cauſed. to be conveyed thither at his ex- 
pence; and aſſigned to them houſes, lands, and 
revenues, for their ſubſiſtance. Ihoſe who wiſhed 
to be tranſported to Africa he ſupplied with ſhips. 
Some of the captains, however, were ſuch, vil- 
lains, that they murdered and threw into the ſea 
ſeyeral of theſe unfortunate wretches, in order 
that they might ſeize on their property. The 
king and queen ordered ſtrict enquiry to be made 
re ſpecting theſe atrocities, and the criminals were 
puniſhed: the effects which had been thus robbed 
were recovered, and ſent to the relations in Africa | 
of thoſe who had been murdere. | 

Every breaſt, not void of humanity; muſt he. 
affected by che fate of the unfortunate remains of 
theſe people. When they ſaw clearly, after being 
thut up in Grenada, crowded together in that 


City, that no reſource was left them, they were 


ſeized with a kind of madneſs. Sometimes they 
fallied forth on the Chriſtians with ſuch fury as 
rendered them blind to every danger; ſometimes, 
like ferocious. beaſts caught in the hunter's toils, 
they fell into. ſuch a ſtate of ſtupor, that they 
ſeemed as if annihilated. When they recovered 
from this torpor, they abandoned themſelves to 
the moſt violent emotions of grief and deſpair ; 
tears ſtreamed from their eyes; they were almoſt 
ſufled. with ſobs; they "etched forth their ſup- 
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pliant hands towards the palace of their prince, as 
if he had been able to ſhelter them ; and loaded 
him with reproaches, as if he had been the cauſe of 
their misfortunes: - They entered their moſques ; 
abandoned themſelves to lamentations; ; ran to the 
tombs oftheir anceſtors, which they embraced; hur- 
ried from their houſes, melting i into tears, yet again 
returned to touch at leaſt what they could not carry 
off, and to caſt a fond look at thoſe favourite ſpots 
which had been witneſſes of their former happineſs. 

After the ſurrender of Grenada, there ſtill re- 
ned. a great number, who were treated with 
kindneſs. Their king, who, finding himſelf inca- 
pable of protecting his ſubjects, had at any rate 
procured for them, by his capitulation, the beſt 
terms poſſible, was permitted to retire with thoſe 
who might chooſe to follow him. The Alpujar- 
ras, neighbouring mountains, which are not deſ- 
titute of either fertile lands or agreeable ſituations, 
were aſſigned to them as a place of retreat, Thus 
Grenada, after having been ſeven hundred and 
ſeventy-nine years under the dominion of the 
Moors, was, in 1492, again brought under that 
of the Chriſtians. | 

The Mahometans 'of Grenada were for ſome 
years allowed the ſatisfaction of practiſing their 
own religion; but on account of ſome diſturb- 
ances, they were enjoined to become Chriſtians, 
or to quit the city and retire to Africa. The 
greater part of them ſubmitted to baptiſm, A 
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War, conſidered as a revolt, which broke out in 
the Alpujarras, cauſed the ſame. alternative to be 
preſcribed to thoſe who inhabited theſe moun- 
tains. From, thoſe who preferred voluntary ba- 
niſhment, ten piſtoles were demanded for each fa- 

mily, aud the whole of the ſum exacted amounted 
to a nundred and ſeventy thouſand. In this re- 
ſpelt, they. were. worſe treated than the Jews, 
whom Ferdinand and Iſabella baniſhed alſo from 
their ſtates, but without demanding any thing 
from tiem. The latter, to the number of thirty 
thouſand families, carried. with them, when they 
departed, immenſe riches. . Thefe ſovereigns, by 
ſacrificing ſo many ſubje cts and ſo much wealth, 
ſeem to have imagined that they could not pur- 
chaſe their tranquillity at too. dear. a; rate { but, 
that they might not loſe the fruit altogether, they 
granted to the inquiſition, which: even then ex- 
iſted in Spain, that ſanguinary power which has 
rendered this tribunal ſo formidable. 

The kingdoms of Arragon and Caſtille, under 
Ferdinand and Iſabella, being governed by ſove- 
reigns of ſuch abilities, were in a moſt flouriſhing 
condition. The royal pair lived, i in perfect har- 
mony, and Ferdinand, who was much younger 
than the queen, carefully concealed from her 
. thoſe irregularities which might have inſpired her 
with jealouſy... If ſhe was informed of them, ſhe 
prudently abſeryed filence, They married their 
eIdeſt, daughter, onna Jean, to Philip, arch- 
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duke of Auſtria, and the archducheſs, Margaret, . 
the emperor's daughter, eſpouſed the infant, Don 
Juan. This young prince died almoſt immedi- 
ately after, but the grief which Ifabella experi- 
enced on this occaſion was ſomewhat alleviated 
by the birth of a prince, of whom her daughter 
was delivered. This prince was the celebrated 
Charles V. Donna Jean had a ſecond ſon, named 
Ferdinand. Tt is believed that it was the conſe- 
quences of her delivery which deranged the mind 
of this princeſs. The principal object of her mad- 
neſs was her huſband, whom ſhe loved with the 
moſt extravagant fondneſs. It appears that the 
prince was haraſſed by it, for he often quitted 
her, and it frequently happened, that, on the 
ſlighteſt pretences, he undertook ſea- voyages, that 
e might be at a diſtance from her. 

Queen Ifabella was a witneſs to the derange- . 
ment of her daughter, and this ſpectacle, added 
to grief for the loſs of her ſon, hurried her to the 
grave, in 1504. By her will ſhe left Caſtille to 
Donna Jean, who has been ſurnamed the Fooliſh, 
but failing her, to her grandſon Charles; and the 

guardianſhip and regency of the kingdom to 
Ferdinand, her huſband, until Charles ſhould 
come of age. Ferdinand ſurvived Ifabella twelve 
years, and died, like her, in a ſtate of melancholy. 
He left Arragon to his grandſon, Ferdinand is 
celebrated for his profound policy: he united to 
the crown Cadiz and Gibraltar; kept i in awe the 
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grandees of the kingdom, merely by the fear 
which his abilities inſpired ; and cauſed France to 
reſtore to him. Rouſſillon, in return for which he 


_ was to reſign Naples to the French, but, when he 


got poſſeſſion of this pledge, he continued his 
conqueſts in that kingdom, by the exploits of 
 Gonfalvez de Cordova, who has been ſurnamed 
the Great Captain. The king went thither him- 
elf, but more as a politician than a warrior, in 
order to purſue ſuch meaſures as might enſure 
him the poſſeſſion of what he had already ob- 
tained, rather than to combat for more. 
Ferdinand ſet on foot large armies, as his ſyſ- 


tem was to exhibit reſpectable forces, in order to 


alarm his adverſaries, and to bring them to his 
own terms without proceeding to blows. The 
archduke, his ſon-in-law, died before him, - and 
this loſs completed the derangement of Donna 
Jean, who cauſed the dead body of her huſband 
to be carried about after her wherever ſhe went. 
Her reaſon was entirely loſt, except during a few 
lucid intervals, which took place too ſeldom to 
enable her to govern, Ferdinand, at the time of 


his death, being deprived of the company of his 


(grandſon, who was then in the Netherlands, en- 
truſted the adminiſtration to cardinal Ximenes, 
and Charles V. confirmed the authority of this 


| prelate until he ſhould be able to return himſelf 
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\.Ximenes, whoſe name was Ciſneros, of a noble charles v. 


family, but which had never rendered itſelf illuſ- 
trious, united in his character uncommon quali- 
ties. Having become, by his merit, archbiſhop 


of Toledo, he ſaved, for ſome years, the revenues 


of this rich benefice, in order that he might employ 
them in a manner uſeful to the ſtate. With the 
money thus accumulated, he levied an army, and 
went, in perſon, to Africa, to lay ſiege to Oran. 


He took that city, and it has ever fince ſerved as 


a barrier againſt the incurfions which the Moors 
might have attempted to make into Spain. 

No perſon could be more modeſt in private life. 
During his greateſt exaltation, he went to the vil- 
lage where he was born, paid an affeCtionate 
viſit to his relations and family connections, and 
conferred on them marks of kindneſs, but without 
making them change their condition. Having 
arrived at the.door of one of his female relations, 
who was not in very opulent circumſtances, he 


ſurpriſed her while preparing bread for her fa- 


mily. As ſhe wiſhed to retire, in order to put on 


another dreſs more proper for receiving ſuch a 


gueſt, he ſtopped her and ſaid, '« This dreſs, and 
this office, become you exceedingly well. 
& Give yourſelf no trouble about any thing but 
your bread, and take care that it does not 
*-burn,” Thoſe who do not deſpiſe the ſimpli- 
city of rural life will, with pleaſure, repreſent to 
| themſelves, in idea, Ximenes in this cottage. 
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He was fond of calling to mind his former ſtate , 
and was not afraid of ſcenes which recalled it to 


the remembrance of others. In ſpeaking of the 
-philoſophers' ſtone, the diſcovery of which was 
ſaid to be poſſible, and to be announced in the 


ſcriptures, ſome one quoted to him the following 


- paſſage of the pſalmiſt: He'draws from the duſt 
c thoſe who are in indigence, and raiſes the poor 


« above the dunghill, that he may place them 
among the firſt of his people.” The cardinal 
immediately applied it with more juſtneſs than to 
the philoſophers' ſtone. © This verſe,” ſaid he, 


has a much more natural meaning. It exhi- 
* bits to me my preſent ſtate, and places before 


“ my eyes my former. meanneſs. What have! 
“ done to God, that he ſhould raiſe me from the 


* 


This great miniſter deſpiſed every thing called 


court fineſſe; He never would employ it, nor 


even uſe ſo much as writing by means of ciphers. 


A certain kind of ſecret writing having been pro- 


poſed to him, he replied: © T have nothing that 
« I wiſh to conceal.” Being very indifferent in 
regard to hbels,” he ſaid to one of his colleagues, 
who complained of one: „ While we act, let us 
leave to others the liberty of ſpeaking: If what 


-.M they fay is falſe, we ought to laugh at it; but 


it it be true, let us amend our faults.” One 
day he was ſhewn a very beautiful jewel, and 
urged to purchaſe it. This jewel,“ ſaid he, 
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« js, exceedingly pretty, and is no doubt worth 
4 the price aſked for it; but the army has juſt 
« been diſbanded; there are many poor ſoldiers, 
, and with the value of this jewel I can ſend two 
* hundred of them home, each with a piece of 
« gold in his pocket.” 
Vimenes founded the St of Alcala, 
which he endowed with great riches; and the 
magazines, ſtill to be ſeen in that city, as well as 
at Toledo, and in the place of his birth, were the 
work of his provident care. That the Moſarabic 
rites might not be Joſt, he founded a chapter of 


canons, who were obliged to perform divine ſer- 


vice according to that ſyſtem. The bible of Com- 
pluta, the firſt pulyglot that ever appeared, coſt 
him immenſe ſums, on account of the difficulty of 
collecting manuſcripts and men of learning neceſ- 
fary for conducting the work. In a word, Spain 
was indebted to him for a number of eſtabliſh- 
ments worthy of royal magnificence. It is to be 
pþſeryed, that he ſet apart one half of his reve- 
nue to defray the expences of them; and that the 
other half was ſtrictly employed in relieving the 
poor, under his own daily inſpection. 

The grandees, who were deſirous to oppoſe. the 
? regency of Ximenes, ſent to aſk him to ſhew his 
powers. Ximenes returned for anſwer, that they 
might come and ſee. them. They; accordingly 
paid him a viſit, and bcheld two thouſand vetey 
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ran troops with artillery drawn up in order of bat -· 


tle before the palace: There,” ſaid he, < theſe 
are the powers with which I ſhall govern Spain 
'« till the arrival of the king.” His firm, but ju- 
dicious adminiſtration, during which he diſplayed 
great talents, taking care to ſecure the friendſhip 
of the nobility, while he paid the utmoſt attention 
to the lower Tanks and the rewarding of merit, 
ought to be held up as a model to all miniſters. 
He was, however, not able to avoid the attacks 
of jealouſy. He died on his way to meet Charles 
V. who had arrived in Spain, Some ſay he was 
poiſoned, becauſe. it was apprehended that he 
might give the king advice uſeful to a prince, but 
dangerous to the pleaſures of the great. 
Charles only made his appearance in Spain, being 
recalled to Germany by the imperial dignity which 
was conferred upon him. Chievre, his tutor, to 
whom he entruſted the reins of government during 
his abſence, did not manage them with fo Auch 
; ſkill as Ximenes. Some revolts took place, and 
the emperor, on his return, was obliged to exer- 
ciſe puniſhment ; but he employed it no farther 
than neceſſary. When it was repreſented to him 
that too many rehels were ſpared, he replied: 
* Enough of blood has been ſhed ; we muſt ſhed 
„ no more.” A man, who withed to inſinuate 
himſelf into his favour, came and told him where 
one of his accomplices was concealed. Charles 
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replied: © You would have done much better to 
« tell this geptleman | that I am here, than to tell 
'« me where he is.“ 

Spain, under this reign, was aw to two 
great events: a king of France priſoner at Ma- 
drid, and the emperor become a hermit at St. Juſt. 
It is certain that Charles V. did not behave as a 


generous prince during the impriſonment of Fran- 


cis I, He bartered with that monarch reſpecting 
bis liberty, though he might have ſecured to him- 


ſelf the moſt laſting advantages by granting it 
nobly; while, on the other hand, becauſe he 


graſped at too much, nothing was left to him but 
the ſhame of having made too exorbitant a de- 
mand. The king of France, on his part, was 
not altogether free from reproach, by not adhering 
to the conditions, however diſadvantageous they 
might have been. If they were too burthenſome 
to his kingdom, as he prided himſelf ſo much on 
honeſty, he ought to have returned to his capti- 
vity. It is however to be obſerved, that, not- 
withſtanding this breach of faith, Charles did not 
heſitate to entruſt his liberty and life to the ſince- 
rity of Francis, whom he had grievouſly offended. 
Being obliged, by a revolt of the people of Ghent, 
to repair ſpeedily to Flanders, he choſe to proceed 


through France, and entered it without any other 


ſecurity than the word of the king. But when he 
arrived at the court of the monarch, which he 
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found numerous and brilliant; he entertained ſome 
fear, and thought it prudent to ſecure the friend- 
ſhip of thoſe who might have perſuaded his hoſt” 
to/adopt difagreeable reſolutions. Of this num- 
ber was the duchieſs d' Etampes, miſtreſs of Fran- 
cis I. Charles one day; while converſing with 
her, dropped, as if by accident, a diamond of 
great value. The ducheſs haſtened to take it up 
and to preſent'] it to the emperor, but he faid with 
a ſmile: Madam, it belongs to you; emperors 
ce and kings never take back what has 5 fallen from 
«' their hands.” © n 
It. appears that Charles V. was bond of reſiding 
in Spain.” Though he did not always find his ſub- 
jects very ſubmiffive, he returned thither with 
pleaſure after his wars in Flanders-and Germany. 
It was in Spain that he choſe to free himſelf, in a 
enen retreat, from the fatigues attached to 
overeignty. He retired to a ſmall houſe, which 
he had cauſed to be built near the henmits of St. 
Juſt; where he lived two years; employed in the 
exerciſes of piety; and making as little mention 
of public affairs as if he had never been acquaint- 
ed with them. He had in his character a great 
deal of the Spaniſh gravity and Flemiſh dullneſs. 
He was correct and laconic in his expreſſions; re- 
markably ſecret in his meaſures, and moderate in 
his paſſions; yet we are acquainted with two na- 
tural children who were born to him: Margaret, 
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Auſtria, whoſe mother is not known. - 


the daughter of a Flemiſh lady, and Don John of 
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The firſt ceremony at which Philip II. aſſiſted Phu il. 


when he arrived in Spain from Flanders, after the 
death of his father, was an auto-da-fe. The na- 


ture of this ſpectacle is but too well known. His 
firſt ordinance was an injunction to receive the 


council of Trent, under penalties which announced 


perſecution; and his firſt proclamation an order 


to the Moors of Grenada to change their dreſs, 


their language, and their manners. They were 


1516. 


accuſed of being Chriſtians only in appearance. 


It was ſaid that, though they preſented their chil- 
dren publicly to baptiſm, they waſhed them at- 
terwards at home with warm water to efface the 
ſacrament ; that, though married in the church 
according to the rites of the Chriſtians, they re- 
married in private, according to the Muſſulman 


ceremonies, and that they circumciſed their chil- 


dren, and educated them in the law of Mahomet. 
As the inſtructions given to theſe pretended con- 
'yerts were attended with very ſlow ſucceſs, re- 
courſe was had to more violent means. They, 
however, defended themſelves, and a general in- 
ſurrection took place: the eccleſiaſtics were the 
finſt victims of their fury. War, when it ariſes 
from religious quarrels, is carried on without 
mercy. On this occaſion it coſt the lives of more 
than a hundred thouſand Moors. The reſult of 


it was, chat theſe unfortunate people were drawn 
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from their mountains, and diſperſed throughout: 
Caſtille, at ſuch a diſtance from each other, as to 
leave no room for apprehending that they could 


ever again unite. 
Were it allowable to add fon to hiſtory, we 


might repreſent the gloomy Philip II. as aban- 
doned, in the retreat of his cabinet, to profound 
meditation; meaſuring the globe, embracing the 
whole univerſe by his plans, and feeding himſelf 
with hopes which the event indeed belied, but 
which were not without the appearance of ſuc- 


ceſs. It thinks it hears him ſay:— England, which 2 


F-acquired by my ſpouſe Mary, has eſcaped from 
me; I will ſend thither my fleets; 1 will reduce 
under the yoke theſe iſlanders, and that Elizabeth 
whom I ſaved, and who has diſdained my alliance. 
The revolted Flemings, who have converted their 
marſhes into a rampart againſt my power, I will 
perſecute by the mercileſs Alba, the executor of 
my vengeance. In vain ſhall they bite the ſteel 
_ which pierces them; they ſhall periſh, or. ſubmit 
to the religious laws which I'will impoſe on them. 

In regard to that rival kingdom France, I will 
| kindle and maintain there the flames of diſcord. 
All this will coſt me money and men; but after 
| ſhaking that throne, I will ſecure it, place upon 
it. my daughter Iſabella, and reign under her 


name. 


Such were the ad of the tyrant of 5 
| We may. add to them, the deſign which he had 


| 
| 
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of cauſing the imperial crown to be reſigned to 
him by his couſin Maximilian IT. But Provi- 
dence diſappointed all theſe hopes, though they 
were neither fooliſh nor abſurd. The winds blew ; 
the ſtormy billows aroſe, and the greater part of 
his fleet, called the [nvincible Armada, was daſhed 
to pieces on the coaſts of England, or ſwallowed 
up by the waves. Philip even had the mortifi- 
cation of ſeeing the Engliſh block up his ports, 
deſtroy his galleons, and receive a ranſom for 
Cadiz. The cruelties of the duke of Alba, in- 
ſtead of rendering the Flemings ſubmiſſive, ſerved 
only to irritate them more; deſpair gave them 
ſtrength, not only to reſiſt oppreiſion, but to ren- 
der themſelves an independent and ſovereign peo- 
ple. A warlike prince, educated in princples of 
batred towards the Spaniſh monarchs, who had 
robbed his family of part of their inheritance, at 


length emerged from the rocks of Bearn, drove 


from France the troops and emiſſaries of Philip, 
and ſurrounded with ſplendour the diadem which 
the ſovereign of Spain had deſtined for his daugh- 
ter. It is not probable that the poſſeſſion of Por- 
tugal, the king of which was well ſecured on his 
throne, formed at firſt any part of the projects of 
Philip ; but a fortunate change procured him that 
crown without any difficulty, while it had coſt 
him much money and numbers of men to carry on 
lis fruitleſs attempts againſt others. 
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Philip II. By ſome hiſtorians, has been ſur- 


named the Prudent; but the reader may judge 


from the picture which has been given of his po- 
litical conduct, how far he was entitled to that 
epithet. In regard to his private life, the prin- 


cCijpal actions of it have been repreſented in a light 


not very favourable to his memory. He was far 
advanced in years. when he married, as his ſecond 


wife, the young Elizabeth, princeſs of France. 


When ſhe beheld him, for the firſt time, with his 
grey hair and wrinkles, ſhe could not help ex- 
preſſing an emotion of ſurpriſe not much calcu- 

lated to flatter the vanity of the old monarch. It 
did not eſcape his notice; and he never forgot it. 
Elizabeth had been deſtined for Don Carlos: the 


attention which ſhe paid to that prince has been 


conſtrued into a paſſion. She died of an abor- 
tion; and report has ſaid that ſhe was poifoned.. 

The cataſtrophe of Don Carlos has alſo thrown 
a ſhade on the reputation of his father. On ac- 
count, or rather under the Pretence of a plot 
formed by this young prince to efcape from the 
court of Spain, in order that he might excite an 
mſurre&tion in Flanders, and eſtabliſh himſelf there 


as an independent fovereign, lis father brought 


him to trial; condemned him Himſelf, and cauſed 
him to be executed in priſon, almoſt before his 
eyes.” Others fay that this young prince opened 
4 ven, and ſuffered himſelf to bleed to death, as 
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he deſpaired of obtaining his father's pardon. 
Philip is accuſed alſo of Waving been jealous of 


the merit of Don John of Auſtria, his natural bro- 


ther; and of having made away with him by 
poiſon. The imputation even of ſuch crimes is a 
ſtain; as it gives reaſon to ſuppoſe that Philip was 
believed to be capable of committing them. 
Philip affected a great deal of devotion, and 
at the ſame time led a moſt licentious life in pri- 
vate. We know that he had as a miſtreſs, pub- 
liely acknowledged, Anne de Mendoca, widow 
of the prince of Eboli, who had been his fa- 
yourite. She had loſt the fight of one eye, and 
notwithſtanding this defect, made many conqueſts. 
However dangerous it might be to raiſe up rivals 


to Philip, ſhe did not conceal the affection which 


the retained for Antonio Peres. As he held an 
office in the miniſtry, it was not difficult to charge 
him with crimes. After having been in danger 
of loſing his life, even amidſt the horrors of tor- 
ture, Antonio took ſhelter in France, and was 
received by Henry IV. with great kindnefs. The 
monarch one day aſked him how he could ven- 
ture, at the hazard of his life, to attach himſelf 
to a Woman who had the ſight of only one eye. 


He replied with vivacity, Wich that eve ſhe ſets 


* the world on fire; if ſhe had two, ſhe would 
re reduce it to aſhes.” s 


The hiſtory of the following reigns is not ſo Philip Ill. 


much that of monarchs, as of their miniſters. 
G 2 
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Philip III. aſcended tlie throne at the 'age of 
twenty-one, and together with him Don Francis 
de Sandoval, duke of Lerma, his favourite. The 
power of the latter was ſo ſpeedily and fo well 
eſtabliſhed, that, at the end of a' year, he was 
conſidered to be the monarch much more than his 
colleague. At the king' s marriage two ſtatues 


had been prepared, one of Jupiter, and the other 
of Philip, ſupporting a globe on their ſhoulders, 


On that which repreſented the god, the following 
words were inſcribed { “ This Jupiter is the duke 
* of Lerma.” Spies, under the laſt reign, had 


occaſioned an immenſe expence; the duke of 


Lerma, however, diſmiſſed them, and this mea- 


| ſure was a great relief to the finances. He con- 


cluded a peace with the Engliſh, and a truce of 


twelye years with the United Provinces, which he 


acknowledged as independent. The only war 


now remaining was that with France, which the 


duke of Lerma, without doubt, would ſoon have 


got rid of, had not the death of. Henry IV. re- 


vived his hopes of maintaining it with ſucceſs ; 
but it ended of itſelf, in the courſe of a few years, 
by the marriage of the infanta, Anne of Auſtria, 
with Louis XIII. and that of the princeſs Eliza- 
beth, his ſiſter, with Philip prince of Aſturias. 
The duke of Lerma was a prudent, economi- 
cal, pacific man; and took great pains to heal 


the wounds given to the monarchy by the ambi- 


tion of Philip II. but too much compliance with 
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the wiſhes of his brother, the archbiſhop of To- 
ledo, made him give Spain a wound which till 


bleeds : he liſtened to the accuſations brought 


againſt the Moors. Some pretended to prove that 
thoſe of the kingdom of Valencia had conceived 
a deſign of maſſacring, on Good-Friday, all the 
old Chriſtians; and on this charge a reſolution 
was formed to expel them entirely. In vain did 
the nobility, whoſe lands, much to their advan- 
tage, were cultivated by theſe induſtrious men, 
repreſent that with the Moors' induſtry, riches 
and abundance would be banithed from Spain: 
the decree of proſcription was pronounced, 
and put in execution throughout the whole king- 
dom: they were tranſported, at different times, to 
Africa. It is true, indeed, that the king endeavoured 
to procure them lands, where they might exerciſe 
their induſtry. But what kind of indemnification 
could this afford for eſtabliſhments already formed! 
According to the moſt moderate eſtimation, the 
loſs ſuſtained by Spain on this occaſion amounted 
. to eighty thouſand families, which” make about 
fix hundred thouſand ſouls. 

Lerma had a ſon, named the duke of Uzeda, 
and a nephew named the duke of Lemos. The 
former being ſupple, artful, and polite, ſeemed 
to be well fitted for the intrigues of a court ; and 
Lerma introduced him to the king, that in cafe 
of neceſſity he might become his ſucceſſor in fa- 
vour. He inſtructed him ſo well in the manner 
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of inſinuating himſelf into the good graces of the 
monarch, thathe ſucceededeven beyond his wiſhes. 


Lemos, better calculated for buſineſs, was placed 
near the prince of Spain, in order that he might 


aſcend above the horizon with this riſing ſun, and 


revive, by the participation of his benign influence, 
the credit of the uncle under a new reign. That 
nothing might. be neglected, the miniſter aſſigned 
to the king a confeſſor on whom he believed he 


could depend. 


But how vain 1s + hiuknar at t © he Gn 
was offended becauſe his father had deftined him 
to act the part of a courtier ; and the confeſſor 
found that it would be more advantageous to hold 
his place by a miniſter of his own creation, than 
by a man on whom he was merely a dependant. 
In their private converſations with the king, they 
both conveyed to his ears the complaints of the 
people, whom each made to ſpeak according to 
his own wiſhes. Philip convoked a junto or al- 


ſembly to enquire into the ſtate of the kingdom. 


A miniſter, whoſe credit is on the decline, muſt 
always be found culpable: the king ordered 
Lerma to quit the court, and ſent him into exile. 
His ſon was ſubſtituted in his place; and Lemos, 
who refuſed to ſupport the intrigue of his coutin - 


againſt his uncle, was ordered to retire from the 
pPrince's ſervice. 


It is not known how far the duke of U zeda might 
have carried his ingratitude towards his father, 
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had not the duke of Lerma ſecured his head by a 
cardinal's hat, which he procured for him before 
his diſgrace. The blow with which he was per- 
haps threatened fell upon Don Roderigo Calde- 
ron, count d'Qliva, his favourite, the ſon of a 
ſoldier of fortune, and a Fleming. Calderon, 
from the loweſt ſtage of domeſtic ſervice, roſe to 
be entruſted with the confidence of his maſter. 
The latter, when he became miniſter, procured 
him opulence ; loaded him with honours, and 


ſuffered him to aſpire to a viceroyſhip, At the 


commencement of his fortune, he diſowned his 
father 3 but he afterwards repaired his fault, by 
admitting him into his houſe, and treating him 
with that reſpect which was due to the author of 
his exiſtence, The duke of Lerma, in his exile, 
had the mortification of ſeeing the moſt violent 
attacks made againſt his favourite, in order to 
keep up the hatred of the people againſt himſelf. 
Though Calderon, after a long trial, was declared 
innocent, he was ſtill detained in cloſe confine- 
ment. gen 
Philip IV, on mounting the throne, baniſhed 
the duke of Uzeda to his eſtates, and the con- 
feſſor to his convent. He then choſe for his mi- 
niſter Gaſpard de Guzman, count of Olivarez. 
According to cuſtom, the new - miniſter encou- 
raged thoſe complaints which were likely to diſ- 
grace his predeceſſors, and to throw odium on 
their government. The unfortunate Calderon 
| 6 4 
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became a victim to this policy. After having been 


acquitted of thoſe faults in adminiſtration of which 
he was accuſed, he was again brought to trial, 


charged with the murder of two Spaniſh gentle- 


men. Though the crime was never fully proved, 
Calderon was condemned to death; but he ſuf- 


fered with ſo much courage and reſignation, as 
excited the compaſſion of the ſpectators. 

According to that common ſyſtem of depreci- 
ating every thing done by others, in order to en- 
hance the merit of what people do themſelves, 
Olivarez, who has been called the Count-Duſte, 
projected a renewal of the war with the United 


Provinces, and turned his thoughts to the affairs 
of Italy, which had been neglected. This proud, 


haughty, enterpriſing miniſter, who feared nothing, 


| braved the pretenſions of the great; and treated 


as abuſes the privileges of the people. The Ca- 
talonians, wounded in this ſenſible part, revolted; 
while the Portugueſe, to whom ſufficient attention 
had not been paid, ſhook off the Spaniſh yoke, 


and choſe the duke of Braganza for their king, 


The Count-Duke, familiarized with the indiffer- 


ence of Philip, announced to him this revolution 
as a fortunate event. I congratulate your ma- 
“ jeſty,“ ſaid he, “ on the rebellion of the duke 
of Braganza, which will be the means of unit- 


ing his poſſeſſions to your domains.” 
This pleaſantry, however, was no longer in 


ſeaſon. After twenty years of error, the king, 
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at lengtb, began to open his eyes in regard 
to the bad adminiſtration of the Count Duke. 
When we conſider the misfortunes with which 
Spain was oppreſſed on all ſides, during his admi- 
niſtration, it would appear wonderful how he could 
ſo long preſerve the good graces of the monarch, 
were'we not acquainted with the ſecret of this 
ſtrange favour. The maſter and the miniſter, 
being both equally hypocrites, affected a great 
oftentation of piety and religion; yet abandoned 
themſelves, in private, to the ſame irregularities. 
On an occaſion of importance, when Olivarez was 
proved to be a cheat and an impoſtor, he appeaſed 
the anger of the prince and eſtabliſhed himſelf 
more firmly in his favour, by becoming ſubſer- 
vient to his pleafures. He procured him Calde- 
rona, a celebrated actreſs, by whom Philip had a 
ſon, who enjoyed his tendereſt affection. He 
was deſirous of acknowledging him publicly, but 
was prevented, by the fear of diſgracing himſelf 
in the eyes of the Spaniards, who were not fami- 
liariſed with ſuch ſcandalous tranſactions. Oliva- 
' rez, however, removed the monarch's ſcruples by 
his own example, as he received into his houſe a 
natural ſon whom he had almoſt neglected, and 
for whom he procured a rich marriage. Embold- 
ened by the ſilence which the public obſerved, in 
regard to this action, Philip declared himſelf the 
father of the ſon of Calderona, and gave him the 
name of Don John of Auſtria. 
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Habit maintained Olivarez in the king's favour, 
notwithſtanding the knowledge which: the prince 


had acquired of the misfortunes of the kingdom, 


and the bitter reflections they-extorted from him. 
Philip, indeed, fo far from being diſpleaſed with 
his miniſter, eyen conſoled him, and- revived his 
courage. in the moments of diſappointment, and 
when oppreſſed by the moſt afflicting misfortunes. 
He would, therefore, have left him at the helm of 
affairs, had not the general diſcontent of the peo- 
ple been expreſſed ſo loudly, that the indolence 
of the monarch could no longer reſiſt it. 

Eyery body called aloud for his diſmiſſal, The 
court was deſerted; the great retired from jt, and 
the people, gloomy: and ſilent, did not exhibit 
the uſual ſigns of attachment when the king ap- 
peared in public; but no perſon durſt ſpeak out. 
The queen, however, broke the ice, and repre- 


ſented to her huſband, that the misfortunes of the 


kingdom were occaſioned merely by the romantic 
poliey of Olivarez. She was ſeconded by the im- 
perial ambaſſador. The ladies of the court ſur- 
rounded the king in a body, and his nurſe even 


was brought forward in the ſcene to aſſiſt them. 


The latter threw herſelf an her knees, and deſcribed 
the miſery of the people in {o/lively, but ſo affecting 
2a manner, that Philip, as he was ſetting out for the 
chace, wrote a letter to the Count-Duke to retire. 

He experienced no other mark of diſgrace. Some 


even foreſaw the moment of his being recalled; and 
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this would have been actually the caſe had he not, 


by a memorial which he publiſhed, offended the 


queen, and other perſons, who were ONO in- 


duced to prevent his return. 

After this period Philip IV. had properly no mi- 
niſter. He conducted public affairs chiefly by 
the advice of Don Louis de Haro, the nephew of 
Olivarez, who had been employed under his uncle. 
He concluded with Cardinal Mazarine the peace 


of the Pyrenees, which gave a queen to France 
and repoſe to Spain. Catalonia ſubmitted ; but 


Portugal was neyer again brought under the do- 
minion of the Spaniards. Their arms were at- 
tended with ſucceſs in Italy, and Philip IV. en- 
joyed the long wiſhed for pleaſure of having a le- 
gitimate ſon born to him by a German princeſs, 
who was his own niece, He: left him at a very 
eatly age under the tutelage of his mother, with a 
council of regency. By. ſtrong ſolicitation the 
queen prevailed on her huſband not to admit into 


t Don John of Auſtria, who had already acquired 


ſame reputation in war and in public buſineſs. 
In the room of this prince, who might have op- 
poſed her whimſical, abſolute withes, the queen 


Charles II. 
1665. 


introduced into the council Father Nitard, a jeſuit, 


her confeſſor. Charles II. was only four years of 
age, and his mother, who was remarkably fond of 
governing, flaitered herſelf under ſo young a. king 
with a long reign. In order to ſecure to it tran- 
quillity, ſhe ſuddenly adopted two meaſures; an 
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acknowledgement of the independence of Porty. 
gal, and the ceſſion of ſeveral places claimed by 
Louis XIV. The regent is accuſed of having 
occaſioned theſe loſſes to Spain, by liſtening too 
much to the councils of Father Nitard, and not 
putting the kingdom in a proper ſtate of defence. 
'The ſtates wiſhed that ſhe ſhould take the advice 
of Don John; but, as ſhe preferred giving him 
authority at a diſtance to following his councils in 
the cabinet, ſhe propoſed to him the government 
of the Low Countries, which he accepted. When 
about to embark, and ſuppoſed, no doubt, to be 
already on board the veſſel, his ſecretary, who had 
been conſidered as his counſellor, was aſſaſſinated. 

The prince, enraged at this event, returned, and 
compelled the regent to diſmiſs Nitard, for whom 
he procured a cardinal's hat. By way of accom- 
modation, Don John offered to renounce his ſeat 
in the council, where he found that he ſhould be 
always oppoſed by the queen.  She-accordingly 
named him viceroy of Arragon, and vicar- general 
of the provinces depending on it, by which means 
ſhe removed him from court. 

Charles, in the mean time, grew up, and the 
period was now arrived for declaring him of age. 
After the ceremony, his mother prefented to him 
for his ſignature an act, by which he was to ac- 
knowledge, that, being ſtill too young and without 
experience, he had need of the aſſiſtance of his 
mother and the council of regency. He, however, 
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refuſed to put his name to it, and ſaid, with a 
determined air: © I hope God, who cauſed me 
« to be born a king, will give me underſtanding 
« and ſtrength neceſſary to diſcharge the duties of 
« royalty.” His mother did not expect ſuch an 
anſwer. To prevent the conſequences of it, ſhe 
mixed, it is ſaid, with her ſon's chocolate, drugs 


proper for weakening both his mind and his body. 


It is, at any rate, certain that, in the courſe of a 


few days, he loſt his vivacity and * and ne- 


yer after recovered them. 

The queen ſubſtituted, in the room of Father 
Nitard, Don Ferdinand de Valenzuela, a young, 
man, well made, brave, enterpriſing, and gene- 
wus, but deſtitute of thoſe qualities which are 
neceſſary for governing. The derangement of 
public affairs made the return of Don John of 
Auſtria again deſirable; and the king recalled 
him unknown to his mother, whom he ſent to 
Toledo, as if into honourable exile. Valenzuela 
diſappeared along with her; and all the plans of 
the ancient miniſtry were overturned by the new 
counſellor. The queen had reſolved on the mar- 
rage of her ſon with the archducheſs Mary An- 
tonietta, the daughter of the emperor ; but Don 
John concluded another, which was conſum- 
mated, with Mary Louiſa, daughter of the duke 
of Orleans, brother of Louis XIV. This marriage, 
which was exccedingly proper, excited great. 
Jealouſy againſt Don John, who had not ſuff- 
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cient ſtrength of mind to deſpiſe the baſe calum- 
nies of his enemies: he was ſo much affected by 
them, that he fell ill and died of a broken heart: 
ſome ſay that he was poiſoned. The whole na- 
5 tion acknowledged, that, in him, the virtues and 

talents of the Spaniſh houſe of Auſtria had emitted 

their laſt ray. As ſoon as his eyes were cloſed, 
the king went to pay a viſit to his mother at To- 

The young queen, placed on the throne by the 
hand of Don John, was not calculated to pleaſe 
her mother-in-law. The queen dowager did 
every thing in her power to render the life of her 
daughter-in-law diſagreeable, by carrying to ex- 
ceſs the Spaniſh etiquette, which even before 
muſt have been ſufficienfly irkſome to a young 
French woman. The king being indiſpoſed, his 
mother had the cruelty to interdict the princeſs 
from entering her huſband's bed-chamber ; and, 
when the princeſs became ill, in her turn, to de- 
prive her, as much as ſhe could, of her huſband's 
viſits. This princeſs died of an abortion ; but 
the continual bad treatment which ſhe experi- 
enced from her mother-in-law gave reaſon to be- 
jieve, that, beſides this accident, ſhe had been alſo 
poiſoned. Her death afforded the queen mother 
the means of gratifying her attachment to the 


German nation, by uniting her ſon to a German 


princeſs, Mary Anne, daughter of the Elector 
Palatine. 
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his queen was more fortunate than the for- 
mer, if the deluſion of royalty can bring happineſs 
to a princeſs deſtitute of children. Charles had 
the mortification of ſeeing himſelf without of 
fpring, and the uneafineſs which this want occa- 
ſtoned involved his declining years in the blackeſt 

melancholy. He was ſurrounded by princes, 
who all pretended to the ſucceſſion. Some of 
them even openly made known to him their 
claims: others, though they expreſſed their wiſhes 
with more caution, and in ſofter terms, were no 
tes importunate : all equally urged him to decide 
reſpecting their right before he died. This was, 
in a manner, burying him alive. He made a 


will in favour of the Electoral Prince of Bavaria, 


the ſon of one of his ſiſters : this prince, however, 


died, and Charles was requeſted to make a new 


diſpoſition in regard to the ſucceſſion. As he de- 
layed to ſettle this point, the different powers of 
Europe, to avoid, as they ſaid, a general war, 
made a partition of his ſtates. Incenſed to find 


that his-crowns were difpoſed of, without his con- 


ſent, he left them, by a new will, to Philip, duke 
of Anjou, the grandſon of his eldeſt fiſter and of 
Louis XIV. Charles was regretted more on ac- 
count of the conſequences apprehended from his 
death, than of any uſeful quality he had ſhewn, 

during a reign of thirty-five years. In him ended 
a branch of 1 Which had e frve kings 


to Spain. 
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It would appear that the queen was not con- 
ſulted in regard to a ſucceſſor, or that her advice 
did not prevail; for, being intereſted ſo much for 
her own nation, ſhe would, no doubt, have pre- 
ferred ſeeing on the throne a prince of Germany. 
She acknowledged Philip V. as did all the gran- 
dees of the kingdom, except a very few, who en- 


tered into a ſecret proteſt. The reception of the 


young king was affe ctionate, and attended with 
great magnificence. His mildneſs; his compla- 


cency towards the great; his affability, and, above 


all, his piety, gained him the hearts of the whole 


nation. He eſpouſed Mary Louiſa Gabriella, of 


Savoy, a lively, amiable, and ſenſible princeſs, 
whoſe preſence was a new charm to the people. 
Philip, following bad counſel, quitted Spain, 
and repaired to Italy, to ſecond the efforts of the 
French troops in that country. His abſence gave 
offence, and troubles broke out, during which, 


| the young queen diſplayed fo great talents, and 
fo much generoſity, as reſtored tranquillity ; but 


the king, on his return, found the nobility, whom 


he had left in the moſt favourable diſpoſitions, 


either openly diſcontented or ready to oppoſe his 


_ meaſures. At the ſame time, a league was 


formed againſt the. houſe of Bourbon, the ten- 


dency of which was nothing leſs than to wreſt the 
crown of Spain from Philip V. and to place it on 


the head of Charles, archduke of Auſtria, de- 
{cended alſo froin a princeſs of Spain, but younger 
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than the one from whom the French prince de- 
rived his right of ſucceſfion. 

This competitor arrived in 1704. When he 
landed in Portugal, which had alſo joined the 
league, he aſſumed the name of Charles III. and, 
being ſupported by the Engliſh, immediately 
commenced the campaign. The fate of theſe 
two princes, during the courſe of the war, wag 
as various as ſingular: they expelled each other 
alternately from the capital. The nation de- 
clared ſometimes for the one and ſometimes for 
the other; but it appears that the general voice 
was more decidedly in favour of Philip. He was 
indebted, in a great meaſure, for this preference, 
to the courage, and other ſhining qualities, of his 
young ſpouſe. Though pregnant, and in a bad 
ſtate of health, ſhe feared neither the fatigue of 
travelling nor the hardſhips of a camp. Being 
affable and liberal, her polite behaviour gained 
her univerſal affection. She readily ſubmitted to 
every inconvenience ; and even ſacrificed, with 
a good grace, her jewels, trinkets, and moſt 
valuable eſſects, to relieve the wants of her huſ- 
band. 

But, as if it had been an hereditary evil to the 
crown of Spain, ſhe had a favourite, by whom 
ſhe ſuffered. herſelf to be governed, as the king 
was governed by her. This favourite, named the 
princeſs des Urſins, had been ſent by the court 
of France, with a view to watch over and direct 
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tlie royal couple, who ought rather to have been 
left to themſelves. She was recalled to France; 
but again ſent for by Philip and his ſpouſe, whoſe 
requeſt it was not thought proper to refuſe. She 
cloſed'the eyes of the princeſs of Savoy, who left 
two ſons, Louis and Ferdinand. . 

Philip married, for his ſecond wife, Elizabeth, 
princeſs of Parma, who was indebted for her ele- 
vation to cardinal Alberoni. This aſtoniſhing 
man; brought from Parma to Spain by the duke 
de Vendome, as uſeful to his pleaſures, was found 
much fitter for ſtate affairs. - He negotiated the 
marriage of the queen with fo much ability, as 
_ deceived the princeſs des Urſins. She affected to 
wiſh for this union ; but ſhe dreaded it, and not 
without reaſon, for the firſt meaſure of the new 
queen was to diſmiſs the en without deli: 

9 or reſpect. 

Alfter this event, ſhe aſſumed over her huſband 
a aſcendancy which ſhe never loſt. Alberoni 
enjoyed her full confidence, and he deſerved it. 
In two years, he reſtored the navy, which had 
been almoſt deſtroyed, and rendered Spain, ſup- 
poſed to be exhauſted, formidable to all the 
powers of Europe, who were aftoniſhed at this 
kind of reſurrection. Both France and England 
feared the. talents of this extraordinary genius. 
They entered, therefore, into a league, and 
obliged Elizabeth to diſmifs her miniſter. His 
; dignity, as a cardinal, opened for him an aſylum 
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at Rome; but he was perſecuted there by jea- 
louſy, even till the very moment of his death. 
Elizabeth, during her whole life, found herſelf 
leſs embarraſſed in governing Spain than in go- 
verning her huſband, a whimſical peevith man; 
of an irreſolute and obſtinate diſpoſition. Through 
tenderneſs for his capricious temper, ſhe gave 
way, though reluctantly, to the reſolution he 
had formed of abdicating in favour of prince 
Louis, his ſon. This monarch did not live a 
year. Philip reſumed the crown, and the Par- 
meſan her authority. Her great difficulty now 
was how to manage her huſband, as before, and 
to prevent him from again abdicating, as he 


ſhewed a continual ES of adopting that mea- 


lure. 

his princeſs ſpent her, life amidſt negotiation 
and tedious wars, the object of which -was the 
eſtabliſhment of her children out of Spain, as the 
crown of that kingdom had devolved on Ferdi- 
nand, ſon of the princeſs of Savoy : ſhe ſucceeded 


in her deſign, and procured to her eldeſt ſon, 


Charles, named Don Carlos, the kingdom of 
Naples, together with Parma, Placentia, and 
other appendages, in Italy. Philip V. died in 
1744, on the throne which he occupied contrary 
to his inclination. The queen ſtill enjoyed ſome 
credit under his ſucceſſor, Ferdinand, though he 


was not her ſon. He reigned fifteen years, and 


at his death, in 1759, left his crown to his bro · 
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ther, Charles III. king of Naples, who reſigned 
the latter to his ſon. By marriages, and other 
political intereſts, the other ſtates of Italy were 
divided between the houſes of Bourbon and Au- 
ſtria. 


PORTUGAL. 


PoxTvcAL has this, in common with Spain, 
that it was by degrees extended and enlarged at 
the expence of the Moors; but it is ſuperior in 
this reſpect, that- its kings, being wiſe, warlike, 
and ambitious,. laboured without intermiſſion to 


render a ſmall kingdom powerful, and ſucceeded. 


Royalty, in Portugal, is as old as the year 1139: 

before that period it was a county. Alphonſo VI. 
king of Caſtille and Leon, finding his fronfiers 
haraſſed by the Moors, about the year 1087, re- 


queſted aſſiſtance from Philip I. king of France. 


A great many French knights were accordingly 
fent to him. When the Moors were repulſed, 
Alphonſo, in order that he might oppoſe an inſur- 
mountable barrier to their incurſions, granted very 


extenfive domains in the ſouth of Gallicia to one 


of theſe adventurers, named Henry, with per- 


miſſion to repair the ancient cities, to build new 


£4 ones, and to extend his boundaries at the ex- 
| - pence of the Moors, when a favourable opportu- 


vity occurred. This conceſſion he confirmed by 
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the marriage of Donna Thereſa, his natural daugh- 


ter, with the new count. 

Henry gained ſeventeen battles againſt the 
Moors, and governed with as much ſucceſs as 
prudence. His widow was ſuſpected to carry on 
a criminal intercourſe with one of the noblemen 
of the court. The nobility, incenſed, on account 
of the diſgrace which their ſovereign had brought 
upon herſelf, perſuaded her fon, Alphonſo Henri- 
quez, to ſeize the ſupreme authority. This gave oc- 
caſion to a battle between the mother and the fon. 
The queen was worſted, and baniſhed by Alphon- 
ſo to a caſtle, where ſhe was kept, it is ſaid, with 
irons on her legs, till her death. This prince ob- 
tamed a ſignal victory over the Moors, in 1139, 
and was proclaimed king by his ſubjeQs in the 
field of battle. Portugal dates the foundation of 
its kingdom from this memorable event. 
Alphonſo, proclaimed in a moment of enthu- 
ſiaſm, was deſirous of being acknowledged in a 
more cool and deliberate manner, and, for that 
- purpoſe, convoked the ſtates general. It became 
cuſtomary, in theſe aſſemblies, that the king pro- 
poſed, the prelates and the great deliberated, and 
the people approved. On this occaſion, Alphonſo 
appeared upon the throne, but without any mark 
of royalty. One of the deputies aroſe, and 
having aiked, whether the ſtates, in conſequence 
of the proclamation of the army, and a bull from 
the pope, would accept Alphonſo Henriquez 
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for their king, they unanimouſſy aſſented, amidſt 
the loudeſt acclamations. The deputy having 


then aſked, if royalty was to be confined to his 


perſon or whether he ſhould be ſucceeded by his 


children, it was agreed that the crown ſhould 


remain hereditary. After a few complimentary 
expreſſions, Alphonſo ſaid : * Since I am then 
« king, let us make laws that may 2 tran- 


« quility in the kingdom.“ 
This, indeed, is the firſt duty * a 1 "RN 


Alphonſo inſtantly diſcharged it. A law was 


enacted, that when the king had. no male chil- 
dren, he ſhould be ſucceeded by his brother, but 
only during life, and that, for the ſon of the lat- 
ter, a new election ſhould be neceſſary : that, fail- 


ing males, infantas might be called to the throne; 


but that they ſhould be obliged to marry a Portu- 
gueſe nobleman, who ſhould not be entitled to 
wear the crown, and who ſhould walk on the left 
of the queen. No mention was made of baſtards, 
who were allowed, however, to inherit after- 
wards. * 


"The children of thoſe who, thrown by deat 


into the hands of the Moors, ſhould not have re- 
- nounced the faith; thoſe who ſhould take priſoner 


a hoſtile king or his ſon, and thoſe who ſhould get 
poſſeſſion of a royal ſtandard, were. to he declared 
noble. The following, on the other hand, were to 
be degraded: cowards, traitors, perjurers, robbers, 
deſęrters to: the: Moors, blaſphemers, and thoſe 
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who ſhould ſtrike a woman with a lance or ſword, 
or who ſhould. conceal the truth from the king. 
An adulterous couple were condemned to the 
flames; but if the huſband forgave the woman, 
the man was to be pardoned alſo. A murderer was 
puniſhed. with death, as well as the perſon who 
ſhould violate a young lady of rank, and the lady 
belides was entitled to the property. of the crimi- 
nal, If the lady was not noble, the man, of what- 
eyer quality he might be, was obliged to marry 
her. Such were the principal laws of Alphonſo; 
they may ſerve to give ſome idea of the manners 
of the tine. * 
Ihe reign of Alphonſo was * and glorious. 
Don Sancho did not degenerate from the virtues. 
of his father. Theſe two princes had ſome for- 
tunate chances in their wars againſt the Moors. 
Some of the cruſaders, being driven upon their 
coaſts by tempeſtuous weather, enabled them: to 
obtain advantages over the infidels, which they 
could not have expected without ſuch aſſiſtance. 
Alphonſo II. the ſon of Don Sancho, was engaged 
in diſputes with his ſiſters. Their father, miſ- 
truſtful of their fraternal affection, had given to 
his daughters certain eſtates, which appeared too 
conſiderable to the new king. He wiſhed, there- 
fore, either to deprive his fiſters of them or to leſ- 
ſen them. The pope, being appealed to by the 
princeſſes, interfered in their favour. It is to be 
obſerved, that the authority of the ſovereign pon- 
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tifs and of the inquiſition has, at all times, been 
greatly reſpected in Portugal. An interditt threw 
the kingdom into the utmoſt ſtate of confuſion, 
and Alphonſo II. ſtruck by this anathema, brought 
upon him by his quarrels with the clergy, left the 
throne in a tottering condition to his fon Don 
l. 

This monarch, during a wide of twenty-three 


years, was continually ſtruggling againſt the cler- 


gy; but with unequal ſtrength, becauſe he poſ- 
ſeſſed neither the art nor boldneſs which are ne- 
ceſſary to enable princes to conduct themſelves 


amidſt factions. He had a brother, endowed with 


theſe talents, who unfortunately employed them 


_ - againſt him. He excited diſcontents among the 
great, and induced them to conſider his brother 


as capable of governing; but we are told by 


ſome hiſtorians that the fault was entirely owing 


to themſelves, ſince, by their pride and ſullen ob- 
ſinacy, they required a firmer and more ſevere 
government. Don Sancho, on the other hand, 
being mild and moderate, was very ill calculated 
to ſubdue that ſpirit of independence which burſt 
forth with audacity, ſupported by the immunities 


cx of the clergy. One of his predeceſſors had been 


fo weak as to render his kingdom tributary to the 
holy ſee : the tribute, indeed, was never very ex- 
actly paid; but it gave an apparent right to the 
fovereign pontiffs. Innocent IV. finding Don 


_ Sancho intraQtable, deprived him, without depo- 
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ing him, of the adminiſtration of his kingdom, 
and gave it to his brother Alphonſo. | 

Don Sancho retired to the king of Caſtille, and 
after ions fruitleſs attempts to recover his autho- 
rity, died at Toledo. He is repreſented on his 
tomb, holding in one hand a dove, and in the 
other a book, emblems of his mildneſs and of his 
taſte for, the ſciences. Ihe partiſans of this un- 
fortunate prince did not all abandon him. A go- 
verhor. of Conimbra, named Freitas, remained 


|  withed the city to be given up to him, as the re- 
gent of the kingdom, the only title he aſſumed 
during the life - time of his brother, no ſooner heard 
of Don Sancho's death, than he tranſmitted an ac- 
cunt of it to Freitas, and ſummoned him to open 
the gates. The governor, imagining that this was 

only a ſtratagem, refuſed. Ihe new king offered to 
allow him to go to Toledo to aſſure himſelf of 
the fact. He accordingly ſet out; cauſed the 
grave of his maſter to be opened; depoſited the 
keys in it, and, on his return, acknowledged the 
regent as his fovereign. 


ihe fidelity of Freitas. Having become king, he 
diſdained thoſe who had ſerved him againſt his 
brother, and oppoſed, with much more firmneſs 
wan he did, the pretenſions of the clergy. His 
reign was a continual alternation of peace and war 
with the court of Rome; and he found himſelf 


firmly attached to his old maſter. Alphonſo, who 


One of Alphonſo's firſt meaſures was to reward Alphonſo 
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involved in an interdict, on account of a marriage | 


contracted with a princeſs who was related to him 
within the prohibited degrees of conſanguinity, 


Being threatened: with the danger of ſeeing his 


ſubjects abſolved from their oath of fidelity, he was 


not intimidated 5 and by his: firmneſs he averted 


the impending ſtorm. His conduct might have 
formed a ſeries of political leſſons for thoſe times, 


when ſovereigns thought it tlie greateſt merit to 


avoid with ability eccleſiaſtical anathemas. His 


great art conſiſted in promiſing a great deal, and 
performing little; in receiving, with the utmoſt 


reſpect, the cardinals and legates ſent to him, 
and in treating them magnificently, without yield- 
ing to them in any thing of importance. Alphonſo 
was active, vigilant, and juſt. Finding it impoſ- 


ſible to enlarge his kingdom, the boundaries of 


which, marked out by the ſea and by mountains, 
ſeemed to have been eſtabliſhed- by the hand of 


nature, he enriched, embelliſhed, and fortified it: 


This prince had cuunſellors, but no favourites. 


Dennis, the ſon of Alphonſo, was the father ol 
the labouring poor, and the protector :of com- 
merce. Jo acquire and maintain the latter title, 


S he took care to preſerve his navy. His mother 


was of an imperious temper; but he choſe. rather 
to quarrel with :her than to ſuffer het to govern. 


He was involved in diſputes alfy with his brother 


and the clergy ;- but, on his part, every. thing was 
accommodated... 'Fhe caſe, however, was not the 
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ſame on the part of the queen, his mother. She 
— reſentment in her breaſt, and excited 
{| the king his grandſon, prince Alphonſo: 
— had ſufficient patience to make peace three 
times with this imprudent young man; and the 
latter was at length won by his mildneſs and indul- 
ence; Ibis prince, during the laſt years of his 
grandfather's life, conſoled him, and made amends 
for his errors by ſubmiſſion. There is a proverb, 
ſtil common. in Portugal, which * Generous 
like king Dennis.” 

The new king, Alphonſo IV. 3 * 
reſpe& for the memory of his grandfather, and for 
his inſtitutions ; but he was far from ſubjecting 
himſelf to the ſame exactneſs and the ſame ſeve- 


rity.in his conduct. He treated with no great reſ- 


Alphonſo 
IV. 1324- 


pect the duties of royalty. Entering the council, 


one day, quite full of the adventures of the chace, 
from which he had juſt returned, he. began with 
great earneſtneſs to give an account of them to 
the-counſellors. One of them immediately roſe, 
and ſaid: We did not aſſemble to hear your ma- 
<jeſty relate ſuch exploits. If you chooſe to pay at- 
 *:tention to the wants of your people, you will find 
* in us ſubmiſſive and obedient ſubjects.” And 
*. « if l do not, ſaid the king; interruptirig bim 
«H you do not,“ replied the counſellor, with a 
rm tone, © they will ſeek for another ſovereign.” 

The monarch quitted the council, inflamed with 
pafſion but he ſoon returned, and, addreſſing the 
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counſellor, ſaid: I am ſenſible of the juſtice of 
« your reproach. In future you ſhall have nothing 
to do with Don Alphonſo, the hunter, but Don 
. « Alphonſo, king of Portugal.” He promiſed 
and he kept his word. | 

- He diſgraced all thoſe who had induced him to 
rebel againſt his grandfather, or who had aſſiſted 
him on theſe occaſions ; but being accuſtomed, 
when a prince, to ſuffer himſelf to be ſeduced by 
evil counſellors, he was not ſufficiently. on his 
guard againſt them when he aſcended the throne, 
He had a ſon, Don Pedro, who was already diſ- 
tinguiſhed by ſignal proofs of the nobleſt courage. 
Donna Conſtantia, his ſpouſe, who brought him 
ſeveral children, found in him a mild and com- 
placent huſband. She was, however, ſuſpicious 
that he entertained an affection for Ines de Caſtro, 
the daughter of a Caſtillian gentleman, who had 
taken ſhelter at the court of Portugal. Conſtan- 
tia died; and as ſhe had done acts of kindneſs to 
Ines, notwithſtanding her ſuſpicions, ſhe was 
| fincerely regretted by that young lady. Her ex- 
preſſions of grief affected the prince, and ſtrength- 
ened his attachment, which ſoon after burſt forth 
with all the tranſports of a violent paſſion. It is 
_ doubtful whether ſhe ever complied with his 
wiſhes before marriage. Don Pedro always de- 
clared that he had eſpouſed her privately ; and it 
is but doing juſtice to the memory of Ines, to be- 
eve that-ſhe was really married to the prince 
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before any familiarity between them took place. | 


Don Pedro kept it very ſecret, both out of re- 
ſpelt to his father, who would have been dif- 
pleaſed with this kind of unequal match, and for 
other political reaſons. | 

Some of the courtiers, jealous of the reception 
which Don Pedro gave to the Caſtillians, the 


countrymen of Ines, and of the good fortune of 


her brothers, whom the prince loaded with fa- 
yours, repreſented to the king that it would be 
proper to re-marry his ſon to ſome neighbouring 
princeſs, whoſe alliance might be uſeful to the 


kingdom; but that ſuch an event could not take 


place while the prince remained attached to Ines; 
and that to judge of this attachment by the 


prince's conduct, his chains could not be broken 


but by the death of the object of his paſſion. 
Theſe perfidious courtiers well knew that the 
monarch was of an ardent, impetuous diſpoſition, 
ready to adopt meaſures, and to put thom in exe» 
cution. This intrigue could not be carried on 
without the prince knowing ſomething of it. 
Trembling for the object of his affection, he con- 
veyed her to the convent of St. Clara, at Conim- 


bra, where he thought ſhe would find a ſafe aſy- 


lum. Alphonſo, who was always kept in a ſtate 
of alarm, by making him believe that the aſcen- 
dancy of Ines, who had already been ſeveral times 


a mother, might become fatal to Don Ferdinand, 
the ſon of Don Pedro by his firſt wife, fet out for 
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Conimbra, eſcorted by his perfidious counſellors: 
Ines being informed of his ſudden arrival, a, 
peared before him in conſequence of his orders; 


but diſcovering ſomething gloomy in his eyes, ſhe 
threw herſelf at his feet with her children. The 
grandfather, melted by this ſpectacle, renounced 
his deſign and withdrew. His cruel courtiers re- 
proached him with want of courage, and with 
having more affection for a woman, than for his 


| ſubjects or the ſtate. Go then,” ſaid he to them, 


& be her executioners yourſelves: They imme- 
diately haſtened to the unfortunate W and ſtab- 
bed her on the ſpot. ,). ; 

It is impoſſible to deſcribe the madneſs and de- 
ir of Don Pedro when he heard of this event. 


1. collected troops to whom he endeavoured to 


communicate his fury; threw himſelf, as if frantic, 
on every thing that fell in his way, and laid waſte 


| the moſt beautiful provinces with fire and ſword. 


The queen mother, and the biſhop: of Braga, im- 


mediately repaired to him, and repreſented how 


inhuman it was to make people, who were ſoon to 
become his ſubjects, ſuffer for the inhumanity of 
his father. Don Pedro, mindful of the principles 
of juſtice, laid aſide his arms, and returned to 
his father, who did every thing .in his. power to 
heal his wounded heart; but he obtained from 
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Don Alphonſo: was, however, convinced that Don Pede, 


after his death he would no longer behave in the 
ſame manner, and under this perſuaſion had given 
the aſſaſſins of Ines a large ſum of money, de- 
ſiring them to go and live in ſome other country. 
They retired to Caſtille, and Don Pedro, ſtill a 
prey to grief, indulged in the conſolation of cauſ- 
ing funeral obſequies to be performed to Ines 
with royal magnificence. He aſſembled the ſtates; 
took an oath that he had eſpouſed her, produced 


witneſſes of the marriage, and made her children 


be ſolemnly declared legitimate. By an agree- 
ment, which he entered into with the king of 
Caſtille, at that time Don Pedro the Cruel, who 
was eaſily gained over by money, two of the cri- 
minals were delivered up to him; the third eſ- 
caped. Don Pedro avenged himſelf more as a 


lover than a king: he enjoyed the cruel pleaſure 


of aſſiſting in their puniſhment, and of inſulting 
them in their laſt moments. 


*. This prince has been called the Juſticiary. He 


was ſevere and inflexible ; knew nothing but 


right, and had his eyes and ears ſhut againſt ſoli- 
In a word, he was one of thoſe cha- 


blamed, but who are, at length, reſpected. Such 
characters are the fitteſt for government; eſpe- 


cially when, like Don Pedro, they poſſeſs affa- 


bility during the moments of relaxation, with 
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| diſcernment, integrity, and juſtice in the appli- 


cation of the laws. 
An eccleſiaſtic, in a fit of paſſion, having killed 


a maſon, the king ordered him to be proſecuted 
without interfering in the trial. In conſequence 


of the privileges of the elergy, the judges con- 
tented themſelves with ſuſpending. the prieſt from 


his functions for a year. Don Pedro cauſed an 


inſinuation to be privately conveyed to the ma- 
fon's ſon, that he ought to put to death the mur- 
derer of his father. He did ſo; was arreſted, 
tried, and condemned to be executed. As it was 


neceſſary that the ſentence ſhould be ſigned by 


the King, when it was preſented to him, he de- 
lired to know the profeſſion of the criminal. Be- 


ing told that he was a maſon: „Well then,” 


replied the king, © I ſentence him to be ſuſ- 
& pended from working at his trade for a year.” 
A gentleman, one day, abuſed in a violent man- 
ner an officer of juſtice, who had brought him a 
ſummons, and even ſtruck him. © Corregidor,” 
faid the king to the judge, © I have received a 
« blow; I have been pulled by the beard,” This 
apoſtrophe was a ſentence of death againſt the 
gentleman. . No fayour or exception af per- 
<« ſons,” {id he; © let us adminiſter juſtice as it 
« will be adminiſtered when the ſecrets of all 
c hearts ſhall be revealed.” He preſented him- 
ſelf to. this awful tribunal during the frequent 
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journeys which he undertook to the monaſtery of 


Alcobaca, where he had cauſed to be conſtructed 


or Rimfelf a tömb. Placed before this funeral 
monument, he employed himſelf in religious me- 
ditation and ſerious refleftions, on the account 
which he ſhould one day have to render to the 
ſupreme Judge. What was ſaid of Titus; by the 
Romans, has been applied to this prince: He 
« ought never to have been born, or never to have 
« died.“ 

His ſon Ferdinand was well abies to make 
him be regretted. Fickle and inconſiderute, as 
much as his father had been cautious and prudent; 
he abandoned himſelf to the firſt ſuggeſtions ; 
never conſidered any of his actions before he per- 
formed them, and never foreſaw the conſequences. 
Ferdinand imagined that the treaſures, left him 
by his father, would never be exhauſted. He 
expended theſe riches with the utmoſt laviſhneſs, 
and ſoon ſaw them at an end. His marriage was a 
complication of faults againſt policy and decency. 
lle ought to have married Leonora, princeſs of 
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Arragon; ; but was induced; from very bad rea- 


ſons, to turn towards Leonora the infanta of Caſ- 
tile. When all the conditions of the contract 


were ſettled, he happened to ſee Leonora Tellez, 


the wife of Don John d'Acunha, and this third 
Leonora made him forget the other two. 

With a view of ſeducing this lady, he applied 
toher ſiſter, Donna Maria Tellez; but ſhe rejected 
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the Sous miſſion. The king having ſpoke of 
marriage, the ſiſter repreſented to him that Le- 
onora had a huſband, and that he himſelf was 


betrothed; but theſe obſtacles did not deter him. 


He retracted his promiſe, paid to the Caſtillian 
princeſs a high indemnification, and determined 
to cauſe d'Acunha's marriage to be diffolved, un- 


der a pretence that it had been contracted, with- 


out a diſpenſation for too near a degree of con- 
ſanguinity, which exiſted. The lady wiſhed for 
it; and the huſband, finding that reſiſtance would 


. det be uſeleſs, readily complied. The marriage was 


accordingly declared void, and Ferdinand ſeated 
his miſtreſs on the throne 
His choice, however, could not have been 


worſe: | Cruel, Jealous, and intriguing, ſhe made 
the firſt trial of theſe vices on Donna Maria Tellez, 


her ſiſter. This lady, when ſhe became a widow, 
inſpired Don John, the ſon of Ines de Caſtro, the 


| king's brother, with a moſt violent paſſion. He 


accordingly married her. The queen, who had 
only one daughter, named Donna Beatrix, ſeeing 
the Portugueze attached to Don John, was afraid, 


that if her huſband, who was infirm, ſhould hap- 


pen to die, they might confer the crown on the 
prince, to the prejudice of her daughter. To 


think of beholding her ſiſter on the throne, which 


ſhe occupied, excited in her mind the moſt me- 
lancholy ideas. She had a conference with Don 
John, and gave him to underſtand that, if he 
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had not married, ſhe meant to have deſtined for 
hin hef daughter; with the ſceptre of Portugal. 
And, on whoſe account,“ added the, © do you 
6 deprive yburſelf of tlie crown]? For an infidelwho 
© betrays. you.” In ſuch a cafe, how was it poſſi- 
ble not to believe a ſiſter? This interview threw- 

Don John into a violent rage; and without mak 
ing any farther enquiry, he ſtabbed his ſpouſe; 
and fled to Caſtille. The queen affected ſome 

forrow : but, being ſoon conſoled, ſhe aſked, and 
obtained from her huſhand, leave for her brother-in- 
law to return. Don John, however, learned that 
he had been deceived, both in regard to the pre- 
tended infidelity of his wife, and the hopes of the 

throne, ſuggeſted to him by his fiſter-in-dlaw. The 

queen perceiving that her crime was known, and 

dreading the prince's vengeance, attempted to get 

him aſſaſſinated; but he diſcovered the n and 

retired once more to Caſtille. 

The queen retained a great influence over her 

huſband; turned him at her pleaſure, and blinded 


him in regard to her conduct, which eſcaped the 


notice of no one but himſelf. The whole court, 
and even the people knew that ſhe had conceived 
a" violent paſſion for Fernandez d Andeiro, a 
young nobleman of Caſtille. She did not conceal 
her ſentiments, proofs of which involuntarily eſ- 
caped from her. Thoſe ſhe expreſſed publidy 
gave ſo much offence to the Portugueſe delicacy, 
that during a journey which ſhe had undertaken. 
I 2 
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| to Caſtille to matry her daughter Beatrix, ſome 
perſons revealed to the king what a huſband is 


generally the laſt to learn. He, no doubt, enter- 
tained ſome dread of his wife; but he carried his 
ſuſpicions or conviction with bim to the grave, 
without puniſhing her, and even named her regent 
until his daughter Beatrix ſhould return from Ca. 
tille. It has been ſaid of Ferdinand I. that he 


was a moderate man, though he poſſeſſed ta- 


lents, and a weak king, though not deſtitute of 


courage. 


Though Beatrix was generally acknowledged, 


yet at the time when ſhe was proclaimed, fome 
voices were heard in favour of Don John de Ca: 


tro, whom his mother-in-law, immediately after 


the death of her huſband; had cauſed to be ar- 
reſted in Caſtile, through a dread that he might 


infringe on the rights of her daughter. Some 
voices, ſtill -weaker and fewer in number, pro- 
nounced the name of Don John, the grand maſ- 
ter d'Avis, the natural brother of the deceaſed 


king. The queen, fearing this commencement 


of favour, endeavoured to keep him at a diſtance 
from the capital, by giving him a command on 
the frontiers. He ſet out, but returned unex- 


pectedly, while the queen and her favourite An- 


deiro were at table; Don John made a ſign to 


him at the door that he wiſhed to ſpeak to him; 
and as ſoon as he had entered another apartment, 
he was ſtabbed. The queen ſent to aſk whether 
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ſhe alſo ought to prepare for death ; but ſhe was 
told that ſhe had nothing to fear, 
The grand-maſter even affected a deſire of being 
reconciled with her, and referred what he had 
done to the neceſſity of appeaſing the people, 
irritated againſt the favourite. He endeavoured 
to exculpate himſelf by excuſes ; but ſhe received 
them with coolneſs, and quitted Liſbon. As 
ſoon as ſhe had abandoned the helm, the grand- 
maſter, ſeeing every thing in confuſion, through 
the fault of the government, acted the uſual farce 
of wiſhing to retire, in order that he might be re- 
queſted to remain. As the queen had not yet 
removed to a great diſtance, a propoſal was made 
of a marriage between them, and that they ſhould 
aſſume in common the reins of government. This 
expedient was agreeable to neither party; but 
the people of Liſbon obviated the difficulty, by 
proclaiming the grand-maſter protector and regent 
of the kingdom. 
he king of Caſtile aſſiſted Don John d'Avis, 


more than he wiſhed, by being ſo imprudent as 
to ſtyle him king of Caftille: a title which he 


ought to have left to his ſpouſe alone. This pre- 
mature ſtep diſpleaſed the Portugueze. At the 


ſame time he raiſed an army, which furniſhed a 


plauſible pretext to the regent for levying one alſo. 

The money neceſſaty for this purpoſe was found 

in the coffers of the partiſans of the queen mother 

aud her daughter, whoſe property was confiſcated. 
13 | 
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The regent ſeized; alſo, the plate of the church, 


which he promiſed to reſtore! - In general, he 
conducted himſelf towards every body with great 


ability and prudence. With his enemies he was 


havghty ;/ with his friends modeſt. He had, for 
adviſer, his chancellor, Paez, a man of great 


ſhrewadneſs, Who had grown old amidſt public 


affairs. He adopted, from him, the following 
maxim, exceedingly uſeful in the revolution 
which he effected: Give what does not belong 
« to you, and ger w_ you have not in your 
poſſeſſion :. 0 2 

The Caſtillian army was ſo 8 that 
the regent could not help being uneaſy, when it 
began its march. It advanced as far as Liſbon, 
Every thing depended on the fate of the capital. 


The city endured famine, and the other calamities 


of war, but no thoughts were entertained of ſur- 


rendering. When it was reduced to the laſt ex- 


tremity, an epidemical diſeaſe broke out in the 


© camp of the Caſtillians, and obliged them to re- 


Don John I. 


1385. 


tire. It was with great grief that the queen, her 
ſon, and her ſon-in-law, ſaw themſelves obliged 
to abandon their enterprize. * Ungrateful city! 


exclaimed the queen, inflamed with rage. Per- 


« fidious city! may'ſt thou be one day overturned 
* and devoured by the flames.” 

This retreat having left Don John d' Avis at 
his eaſe; he aſſembled the ſtates at Conimbra. 
The firſt point they determined was, that Portu- 
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gal could not diſpenſe with a king; and the ſe- 
cond, that Beatrix and her ſpouſe, having at- 
tempted-to ſeize the crown by force of arms, had 
rendered themſelves unworthy of it. They delibe- 
rated, in the third place, whether it would be 
proper to reſerve the throne for Don John de Caſ- 
tro, who was then a priſoner in the hands of the 
Caſtillians. The grand -maſter declared, that, 
however laborious the functions attached to the 
regency might be, he was ready, if the ſtates 
withed, to hold it till the king ſhould be delivered, 
and that he would be the firſt to ſhout, Long live 
Don John. The ſtates, however, perceived that 
this was only an artful method of inducing 'them 
to intreat him to retain the office; ſince it had 
been, in the firſt place, declared, that the king- 
dom, under tlie exiſting circumſtances, could not 
diſpenſe with a king. Don John, grand maſter 
d' Avis, the natural ſon of Don Pedro, the chief 
juſtice, was, therefore, unanimouſly elected, to 
the prejudice of Don John de Caſtro, the ſon of 
the ſame Don Pedro by Ines, whoſe marriage was 
liable to ſtrong objections. | 
Among the conditions impoſed on the new mo- 
narch, we find the following, which was, per- 
haps, his own choice, or of ſuch a nature ax not 
to be diſagreeable to him: that he ſhould exclude 
from his council the creatures of queen Leonora; 
and that he ſhould not admit them to the high 
offices of the crown, nor to places in the admini- 
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ſtration of Liſbon. Theſe ftates enacted fome 
laws alſo reſpecting the police. | 
Notwrithſtanding the formal excluſion of the 
Caftithan couple, they did not conſider them. 
felves as bamfhed from the throne without re- 
ſource. The ſame Leonora excited her ſon-in-law 
to make another effort ; but he was completely 
defeated. From that moment, Don Juan began 
to reign without oppoſition. He had the good 
fortune to fit a long time an the throne, and, by 
theſe means, to eftabliſh it on a ſecure baſis for 
his poſterity. . It muſt here be obſerved, that there 
had been an ancient alliance between Portugal 
and England; and Don John confirmed it by 
efpouſing the daughter of the duke of Lancaſter. 
By his honourable conduct, he ſoftened the hi. 
therto continual hatred which had prevailed be- 
tween the Portugueze and the Caſtillians; and, 
by theſe means, obtained leiſure to employ him- 
ſelf for the happineſs of his ſubjects. As he had 
been a private gentleman, he retained the habit 
of being polite and familiar. Don Juan found the 
kingdom very much in debt; and he always put 
in practice this maxim, which he was frequently 
heard to repeat, that a prince without money 
ought to pay with civility.” The tranquillity 
of his reign, was never interrupted but by an ex- 
pedition to Africa. He took Ceuta, a fortreſs 
which he thought neceffary for curbing the Moors, 
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and rendering it leſs eaſy for them to embark 


His fon, Edward, was defirous of following his x4was, | 
example. He cauſed Tangiers to be beſieged by 
| 
| 


his brother, Don Ferdinand ; but this expedition 
proved extremely unfortunate. The king of Fez 
ſurrounded the Portugueze in their camp; and | 
they were reduced to the neceſſity of obtaining, | 
as'a favour, permiſſion to re-embark, on pro- 
miſing to give up Ceuta. As this reſtitution could 
not be effected without the conſent of the king of 
Portugal, Don Ferdinand offered to remain as an 
hoſtage till the Portugueſe army ſhould return 
home. y 
It was long debated in the council, whether 
Ceuta, the moſt illuſtrious monument of the glory 
of the late king, ſhould be ſacrificed, or Don Fer- 
| dinand, the ſon of that monarch. Had he even 
been a perſonage of leſs rank, one would think 
that no heſitation ought to have been made to 
ratify his treaty and break his chains; but the 
council were of a different opinion: Ferdinand 
remained in Africa, and died a captive, becauſe 
the Moors obſtinately perſiſted to refuſe any other 
object in exchange. Edward was carried off by 
a plague which ravaged Portugal. He was fond 
| of the ſciences, and compoſed a book, entitled, 
$ * The Good Counſellor,” and another, „On the 
Art of breaking and breeding Horſes,” which 
he dedicated to his queen. 
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bebe v. He appointed this princeſs regent of the king. 
dom and guardian of his ſon Alphonſo, an infant. 
Ibis meaſure, however, was not agreeable to the 
| © © nobility, Who left nothing to the mother but the 
education of her ſon, and entruſted the govern- 
ment of the kingdom to Don Pedro, the king's 
uncle. The queen committed a fault by retiring 
to Caſtille, under an idea that a great many peo- 
ple would follow her; but ſhe found herſelf aban- 
doned. She expended, in vain efforts to excite 
the enemies of the regent, the money ſhe had car- 
| tied with her: when it was all ſpent, ſhe humbly 
aſked Don Pedro for permiſſion to return to Por- 
tugal, engaging to live according to his wiſhes; 
but ſhe died before ſhe received an anſwer. It is 
not improbable, that this circumſtance was after- 
wards employed to irritate the young mogereh 
againſt his uncle. | 
The regent beſtowed every poſſible care to ren- 
der his pupil worthy of the throne which he oc- 
cupied. He inculcated in his mind the rules of 
good government; and ſet him the beſt examples 
of it by his own conduct. He at laſt wiſhed to 
ſeal the ſervices which he had rendered to his 
nephew, by giving him the hand of his daughter, 
Iſabella, a young lady poſſeſſed of Wau liveli- 
neſs, and virtue. 
This princeſs w was expoſed to great iinoble; on 
account of the miſunderſtanding which took place 
between her father and huſband, When the mo- 
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narch aſſumed the management of public affairs, 


Don Pedro's enemies obtained ſo much aſcend- 


ancy over the mind of the king, and the uncle 
experienced ſo many diſaſters, that he aſked leave 
to retire. - Permiſſion was readily granted; but 
his enemies proceeded till farther. They repre» 
ſented} him as a rebel, and induced the king to 
treat him with ſeverity; All intercourſe with him 
was forbidden; and he was ordered to give up 
his arms. As he was coming to vindicate his 
character, his ſon-in-law cauſed him to be ſur- 
rounded on the road, and, while defending him- 
ſelf; he was wounded with an arrow, which oc- 
calioned his death. An examination of his pa- 
pers, with a view of finding out ſome charges 
againſt him, ended. in the diſcovery of plans 
formed for the ſervice of the king and the good 
of the ſtate. - Juſtice was, therefore, done to his 
memory, which had been tarniſhed l the 
firſt moments of paſſion. 

It appears that Alphonſo V. was a man of a vo- 


latileand romantic diſpoſition, Ihe latter quality 
induced him to engage in enterpriſes againſt Afri- 


ca, which were attended with ſucceſs. From 


theſe he acquired the ſurname of Africanus. It 


muſt,” however, be allowed that theſe expeditions 
were more brilliant than uſeful. His imprudence 


involved him in a ruinous war with Caſtille; and 
the incoherence of his plans conducted him to 


France, with five hundred gentlemen, and two 
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thouſand- men in arms, to requeſt Louis XI. ta 
aſſiſt him in this war. The prudent Louis treated, 
in the manner he deſerved, a king, who had quit. 
ted his own kingdom as an adventurer to beg af. 
fiſtance, while he had fo much buſineſs to attend 
to at home : he amuſed him with fine promiſes. 

Aſhamed of a ſtep fo badly concerted, and 
vexed to find himſelf fo little reſpected, Alphon- 
ſo abandoned his nobility and armed men, and 
taking with him two pages, two domeſtics, and a 
chaplain, ſet out for Jeruſalem. He at the ſame 
time wrote to Portugal, that his ſubjects would 
never ſee him more; and deſired his fon, Don 
John, to aſſume the crown. The young prince, 
without waiting for farther orders, decorated him- 
ſelf with the title of king. A few days after, 
while walking on the ſea ſhore, he ſaw a veſſe] 
approach and land a man, who ſeemed to quit 
the ſhip with great joy. Alphonſo remained for 
ſome moments as if thunder-ſtruck, on finding 
that this man was his own father: but he ſoon 
reſolved, with a good grace, what part he ought 
to purſue, and threw himſelf into his father's arms. 
A ſtruggle of deference and reſpect took place be- 
tween them. The father was willing to be ſatis- 
fed with the title of king of the Algarvas. No,” 
replied Don John, « there cannot be two kings 
e in Portugal; and, fince you are here, there can 
« beno other but you.“ Alphonſo fuffered him- 
ſelf to be perſuaded. He had been obliged for 
3 | 1 g 
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the ſuſpenſion of his voyage to Jeruſalem to the 
attention of Louis XI. This prince, aſtoniſhed 
at ſuch a ſingular whim, cauſed ſearch to be 
made for him, and adviſed him, in a friendly man- 
ner, to render his folly as ſhort as poſſible. It, 
however, ſtill left a ſtain on his character. Al- 
phonſo abdicated once more; and died when juſt 
on the point of ſhutting himſelf up in a convent. 
As Don John aſcended the throne with a ma- 
turity of reflection and a plan ready formed, he 
was exceedingly ſevere on the great, who were 
too much accuſtomed to independence. He 
cauſed the duke of Braganza, the huſband of the 
queen 's ſiſter, to be beheaded; becauſe, accord- 
ing to an abuſe transformed into a cuſtom, he had 
put himſelf under the protection of the kings of 
Caſtille and Arragon. The monarch had, given 
him previous warning; but he paid no regard to it. 
The example of his pumiſhment ſerved as a check 
ts others. One of them, however, the young 
duke of Viſeu, the queen's brother, placed him: 
ſelf at the head of a conſpiracy. The king having 
ſent for him, aſked: © What would you do to a 
@ man who wiſhed to take away your life? Vi- 
ſeu replied: © I would kill him with my own 
© hand.” —< Die then,” returned the king, plung- 
ing a dagger into his body; © thou haft pronounced 
* ſentence againſt thyſelf.” His accomplices 
were ſtrangled, or thrown into ciſterns. What, 
could be done againſt a monarch ſo expeditious 
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in adminiſtering juſtice. The nobility ed 
and his reign was peaceful. 

Hiſtorians have collected ſome of his ation 
and words, which deſerve not to be forgotten. 
One of the judges, though a man of talents; being 
inacceſſible but to thoſe who- brought him pre- 
ſents; the king, one day, ſaid to him, in a' ſevere 
tone: „Take care, I know that you keep your 
* hands open and your doors ſhut.” Theſe few 
words made him alter his conduct. A man, who 
had aſſiſted him to gratify his taſte, during the ef. 
ferveſcence of youth, brought him a note ſigned 
by his own hand, in which he had promiſed to 
create him a duke. The monarch read the note 
with much gravity, and having torn it, ſaid to 
the bearer : I ſhall endeavour to forget that ever 
* ſuch a note exiſted.” He then ſaid, turning 
towards the company * thoſe who corrupt young 
« princes, and who, by ſerving as the inſtruments 
of their pleaſures, draw from them promiſes 
* which ought never to be kept, ſhould conſider 
© it as a favour that they are not puniſhed.” 
The kingdom of Congo having been diſcovered 
in his time, ſome navigators complained to him 
that the inhabitants would not inform them where 
their mines were ſituated, Don John replied, with 
great wiſdom: Do not enquire; treat them 
« Kindly; trade with them according to the rules 
e of equity; carry them ſuch things as they are 
«fond of, and you will have the produce of the 
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te mines without the trouble of digging.” This 


prince well knew how important it is for a ſovereign 
to be exact in the obſervance of uſages. In this 
reſpe& he was exceedingly ſcrupulous. Some per- 
ſon repreſented to him, one day, that a certain 
formality, to which he | ſubjected himſelf, was a 
mere trifle—* You may call it a trifle, as long as 
you pleaſe,” replied he, © but my example is al- 
« ways of conſequence.” Finding himſelf without 
legitimate children, he was deſirous of leaving 
his crown to a natural ſon, named George, whom 


he had educated with that view ; but it being in- 


timated to him that. this. choice might occaſion 
trouble in the kingdom, he ſacrificed his own ſa- 
tisfaction to the peace of his ſubjeCts. | 

Don Emanuel, who followed him, has been 
called the Fortunate, for three reaſons: Firſt, be- 
cauſe he attained to' the throne, though a remote 
branch of the royal family, being only the. great- 
grandſon of Alphonſo V. Secondly, becauſe al- 
moſt every thing he engaged in ſucceeded. In 


the laſt place, he was ſo much beloved and eſ- 
teemed, and ſuch an idea was entertained of his 


abilities, that, when he did not ſucceed, the thing 
he had undertaken was ſuppoſed to be impoſſible. 
A third happineſs, and the greateſt of all, Don 


John had humbled the nobility; but Don Ema- 


nuel reſtored them to their former conſequence. 


His good diſpoſition induced him to protect the 
Jews, whom his ſubjects maltreated ; but the 


Don Ema- 
nuel, 1495. | 
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Portugueſe, being no longer able to haraſs theſe 
unfortunate people, required that they ſhould be 
expelled. This was the only occaſion on which 
Emanuel experienced oppoſition from his ſubjects. 
He was engaged in no wars but ſuch as he wiſhed, 
and which were confined to Africa. His habitual 
ſucceſs made full compenſation for a few acciden- 
tal reverſes, which he experienced. Emanuel 
| lived on very good terms with his neighbours. 
Sincerity preſided over his treaties, and firmneſs 
in the execution of them. No king ever diſplayed 
fo much magnificence. He was indebted for it 


do the diſcovenies which had been already made 


under his predeceſſors, and which, continued 
under his protection, rendered his kingdom, as 
we ſhall ſee hereafter, the centre of the com- 
merce of the whole world. He was fond of in- 
ſpiring foreigners with an exalted idea of his 
power, by means of ſplendid embaſſies. In re- 
gard to his ſubje&s, they. had only to look around 
them to contemplate the magnificence of the edi- 
fices which were ereCting: colleges, churches, 
palaces, and hoſpitals; to behold the numerous 
fleets which iſſued from their ports; the opulence 
of the great, the eaſy circumſtances of the lower 
claſſes, the ſatisfaction painted on their counte- 
nances, and the cheerfulneſs which prevailed in 
the country, as well as in the towns, to conceive 
the higheſt opinion of the monarch who was the 
author of all theſe benefits, SR OR 
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The plague made its appearance under his 
reign, as it had done under thoſe of his predeceſ- 
ſors. No- reaſon can be conceived why this 
ſcourge, which is no longer known in Portugal, 
ſhould have been ſo common there formerly. Fa- 
mine never approached its coaſts, though it de- 
ſtroyed the Africans, to whom the compaſſionate 
Emanuel ſtretched out the hand of aſſiſtance. 
Through a mania, which was obſerved in other 
kings of Portugal, when at the ſummit of gran- 
deur, he propoſed to deſcend from it, and to ab- 
dicate the throne ; but as he perceived that a 
ſuſpicion only of his plan had made his ſon aſſume 
an imperious behaviour, and that the crowd of 
courtiers were already turning towards the riſing 
ſun, he prudently deſiſted, and graſped cloſer the 
ſceptre which he was about to let drop from his 
hand. By a very uncommon inſtance of good for- 
tune, his ſon abjured, without regret, the hopes 
with which he had been flattered, and continued 
as before to promote his father's felicity. His 

other children rendered him equally happy. Ile 
ſpared nothing therefore that could contribute to 
their ſatisfaction; and made it his chief pleaſure 
to anticipate their wiſhes. Being an affectionate 
father and a tender huſband, he ſpent, amidſt the 
ſweeteſt familiarity in the boſom of his family, all 
thoſe moments which he could ſpare from the 
' buſineſs of the ſtate. | 
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© Emanuel was always faithfully ſerved by his mi- 
niſters. *Befides the time occupied by the coun- 
cils, at which he never failed to be preſent, he 
was ready to converſe with them on every occa- 
Mon. Sometimes, when he met them in the palace, 
he would take them by the hand, and conduct 
them inte bis cloſet. Come, ſaid he, & we are 
« Alone; have you nothing to tell me?“ He 
amuſed himſelf with them in hunting and at 
tennis. On their return, he would ſay: © We arc 
« tired with play ; let us recreate ourſelves with 
« buſineſs.” , 

It is allowed that if he had | Faves, hey were 
only virtues carried to exceſs. For example, too 
much confidence, which expoſed him to' decep- 
tion, becauſe being of a candid diſpoſition, he 
never ſuſpetted a want of fincerity in others; and 
too much familiarity with his domeſtics: yet we 
do not find that it ever made him be treated with 
diſreſpect. He wore mourning for men of merit 
who died in his ſervice. He was fond of muſic, 
gardening, and literary men, and cultivated the 
ſciences himſelf. He was accounted the moſt 
expert geographer of his time. From his accet- 
fion to the throne till the period of his death, 
Emanuel was always the father of his people; juſt 
Without ſeverity, compaſſionate without weak- 
Tels, and Pious without affectation. As a laſſ 
trait in his character, it js ſaid that he baniſhed 
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poverty and diſtreſs from his kingdom. An epi- 


demical fever, which terminated in a mortal diſ- 
eaſe, carried him off at the age of ſiſty-three; 
when, on account of his temperance, good con- 
ſtitution, and regular life, his ſubjects had till 
reaſon to flatter themſelves with a long ſtate of 
felicity. | 
They were not, however, deprived of it under Don Jutn 
his ſon Don John III. This prince poſſeſſed, in FIR 
a great meaſure, the noble qualities of his father, 
and particularly his diſcernment in the choice of 
miniſters. One of them, named Don Antonio, 
ſeems to have enjoyed his confidence- in prefer- 
ence to all others. Ihe following anecdote will 
enable the reader to judge whether he deſerved 
it. The lord of Azambuja, who was deſcended 
from one of the oldeſt families in the kingdom, 
found himſelf obliged, by the derangement of his 
| affairs, and the expences he had incurred in the 
king's ſervice, to ſell his lands. © They lie ad- 
© jacent to you,” ſaid the king to Antonio ;”” you 
| will do well to purchaſe them. Your majeſty,” 
replied the miniſter, © will do much better, if you 
« enable the proprietor to keep them; for he and 
e his anceſtors have been ruined only by the ſer- 
* vices which they have rendered to the crown.” 
The king followed this advice, and by a generous 
action prevented the fall of an illuſtrious family. 
If this prince, who in other reſpects had an ex- 
cellent character, did not eſtabliſh the inquiſition, 
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already in exiſtence, he may at any rate be fe- 
proached with having ſuffered it to aſſume an in- 


exorable authority, under which the Portugueze 
have long groaned. Don John imagined that by 
theſe means he ſhould reform the morals of the 
people, by purifying chriſtianity among them; but 
he only made hypocrites, who are worſe than in- 
fidels. This prince had the mortification of ſeeing 
death extend his ſcythe over his family, and mow 


down, without diſtinction, the old and young of 
both ſexes. He himſelf fell the laſt under its de- 


ſtructive edge, leaving only one child, three years 
of age, deſtined, by his imprudence, to be the 
cauſe of misfortune to his people. 

The regency, during the minority of this child, 
named Don Sebaſtian, was exceedingly turbulent. 
It was abandoned by his grandmother, through ne- 
ceſſity, and paſſed into the hands of the cardinal, 
Don Henry, his uncle. The tutors, whom he ap- 


pointed for his pupil, repreſented to him, as the 


baſis of all the royal virtues, religion and courage; 
not prudent and cool courage, but, unfortunately, 


that which conſiſts in ſeeking out and encounter- 
ing the greateſt dangers. In the like manner, 
they did not inſpire him with that religion which 


convinces its votaries of the truth of chriſtianity, 


and forms their manners according to its doctrine; 


but with an impetuous fanaticiſm, which hurries 
on men to overturn and deftroy every thing not 


. agreeable to the principles they profeſs; ſo that 
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Don Sebaſtian, from his very infancy, was in- 
famed with a deſire of giving proofs of his intre- 
pidity, Or of his implacable hatred to Mahome- 
taniſm. It was this fatal enthuſiaſm which con- 
ducted him to Africa againſt the Moors, notwith- 
ſtanding the entreaties of the moſt prudent people 
about court, and the remonſtrances of foreign 
princes, who intereſted themſelves for his welfare. 
No prince was ever better fore warned of the 
dangers of an enterprize; and never did any man 
ſet leſs value on the advice given to him. The 
queen and Don Henry forgot their private quar- 
rels, and united their efforts to diſſuade him from 
a project ſo contrary to his real intereſts, and fo ill 
ſuited to the preſent ſtate of the kingdom. The 
queen died of grief on account of her grandſon's 
obſtinacy; and Don Henry retired to his þiſhopric. 


| The nobility, whole talents were matured by age 


and experience, no longer appeared in the council. 
His ambaſſadors wrote to him, in the name of the 
foreign princes at whoſe courts they reſided. No- 


thing, however, could avert him from his deſign. 
The duke of Maſcaregnas, ſo celebrated by his 


exploits in India, united his entreaties to thoſe of 
others. Io weaken the effect, which the advice 
of a man ſo much eſteemed might have on the 
public, the young king called a meeting of phy- 
ſicians, who were made to declare, in conſe- 
quence of the prudent advice of Maſcaregnas, 


that courage diminiſhed with increaſe of years, 
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and that it was not uncommon to ſee a brave 
man become timid, towards the cloſe of his days. 
This was adding deriſion to inſult. 

The king of Fez himſelf, againſt whom Don 
Sebaſtian directed his arms, made repreſentations 
to him, which diſplayed rather a ſort of compaſ- 
ſion for a young giddy youth, who was about to 
throw himſelf from a precipice, than either fear 
or policy. As the pretence aſſumed by the king 
of Portugal for the war was a defire of reſtoring to 
the throne of Fez and Morocco Muley Moha- 
met, who had been deprived of his ſtates by his 
uncle, Muley Moluh, the latter wrote to him, 
and proved that his nephew was a profligate, a 
murderer, and a cruel tyrant, unworthy of his aſ- 
ſiſtance. The African king begged his Catholic 
majeſty, with whom he lived on good terms, to 
feeond his remonſtrances ; and, to render them 
more efficacious, he offered to augment, with ten 
thouſand acres of cultivable land, the territory 


' which the Portugueſe had around their fortreſſes : 


Not,“ (aid he, that I dread the iſſue of the 
war; but to prevent the uſeleſs effuſion of hu- 
< man blood.” | 

Moluh, indeed, an old warrior, at « head of 
a hundred thouſand men, had little fear of an ar- 
my of fifteen thouſand, which was approaching 
Bis coaſts, though furniſhed with twelve pieces of 
_ cannon, à formidable train of artillery for that 
period. The experience of the African, as ſoon . 
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as the Portugueſe had landed, made him know, 
by the unſkilful maneuvres of the chiefs, that he 
had little to dread from his ſoldiers, , how ever 
brave they might be. He was appr chenſive only 
leſt he ſhould not have time to beat them, becauſe 
he was attacked by a violent fever and thought 
himſelf at the point of death. But when the. 
armies were in ſight, of each other, he gave orders 
from his litter like an experienced commander... 

When, both fides were ready to engage, he 
exiled himſelf to be placed on horſeback, that, 
he might have an opportunity of obſerving he- 
ther his diſpoſitions were executed; and after he 
had ſatisfied himſelf on this point, he returned to 
his litter. On the firſt attack, the Portugueſe in- 
fantry had ſome advantage. Molub, for a mo- 
ment, forgot his debility ; threwhimſelf from: his 
litten; mounted a horſe, and withed to charge 
bunſelf ſword in hand. He was ſtopped by the 
guards.;.. but this laſt effort had ſo; exhauſted his 
| ſtrength, that he ſunk. down in their arms. He 
was carried back to his litter, and expired putting 
his finger to his mouth, as a ſign that he recom- 
mended to them to be ſilent. A renegado, named 
Hamet Taba, who remained by the litter, every 
now and then drew the curtains a little aſide, as 
if to receive the orders of the deceaſed monarch ; 
While his brother, Muley Hamet, commanded in 
his room, and gained a complete victory. 
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Don Sebaſtian had received a bullet in the 


ſhoulder; but, as the wound was not dangerous, 
he continued to combat, and had two horſes 


killed unter him. Several men fell alſo by 


his ſide. 
The following are the accounts given of his 


fate. The firſt ſtates that the Moors ſurrounded 


him; took from him his ſword and his arms; 


and, having ſecured his perſon; a quarrel aroſe 
among thoſe ' who had ſeized him ; that one 
of their generals, having ruſhed through them 
when they were juſt proceeding to blows, in 
order to terminate the diſpute, cut the prifoner 
down with his ſabre, giving him a ſtroke above 


the right eye, and that the reſt then diſpatched 


him; that Muley Hamet ſent next day to the 
ſpot where the ſcene had taken place, when one 
of the king's valets diſcovered his maſter's body 
among the ſlain, and that others of the Portu- 


gueꝛe recogniſed it alſo by very probable marks; 


for it is allowed that his viſage was very much 
disfigured: His body was conveyed from Fez to 
Ceuta, and from' Ceuta to-Portugal, where it was 


interred. The other relation is that of Louis 


Brito, a Portugeze nobleman. Retiring from 


the combat, with his colours wrapped round his 


body, he was met by the king, who ſaid to him, 
«. Hold faſt your colours, and let us die upon 
them.“ The prince immediately ruſhed among 
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the Moors, and was taken. Brito delivered him ; 
but was himſelf ſeized, together with the co- 
lours. While they were carrying him away, he 
obſerved the king, who was not purſued. Don 
Louis de Lima depoſed alſo, that he met the king 
advancing towards the river, and that this was 
the laſt time he ſaw him. 

All theſe-circumſtances are worthy of remark, 
becauſe about twenty years after, there appeared 


at Venice aman who called himſelf Don Sebaſtian. 


He gave a very plauſible account ot what had hap- 
pened to him. He had dragged himſelf, he ſaid, from 
below the dead; and after wandering about ſome 
time in Africa, had returned to Portugal, and 
even to his own palace, where ſhame prevented: 
him from making himſelf known. He had the 
gait, ſtature, geſtures, and voice, of Don Sebaſ- 
tian, and ſhewed the ſcars of his wounds, which 
are ſaid to have ben twenty-five in number, and 
particularly thoſe in his ſhoulder and over the eye. 
He was recognized by ſeveral of the Portugueze. 
Having been interrogated by commiſſioners, 
whom the ſenate of Venice appointed for that 
purpoſe, they were much aſtoniſhed to hear him 
give an account of ſome ſecret negotiations with 
the republic. Struck with his aſſurance, the in- 
variable firmneſs of his anſwers; his modeſty, his 
piety, and the great patience which he ſhewed 
uuder his misfortunes, they durſt not declare him 
an impoſtor. The Spaniſh ambaſſador, however, 
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required that he ſhould be expelled, and the ſe- 


nate was ſo wack, embarraſſed, that it td not ven- 


ture. to refuſe. 

This man retired to Florence, where he was 
arreſted by order of the grand duke of Tuſcany, 
and delivered to count de Lemos, the viceroy of 
Naples, for the king of Spain, who at that time 


was in poſſeſſion of the throne of Portugal. When 


the priſoner appeared before him, being aſked who 
he was, he replied : “ You ought, undoubtedly, 
« to recognize me, as you was twice charged 
« with embaſſies to my court.” He then related 
ſome ſecret circumſtances which could-have been 
known to no other perſon but the prince on the 
throne at that period. He even aſtoniſhed two 
princeſſes, relations of Don Sebaſtian, who had 
the curioſity to aſk him ſome = * the new 
caſtle, where he was well treated, 

After the death of Lemos, he was ts in 


order to compel him to retract, but he conſtantly 


refuſed to make that diſavowal which the Spa- 


niards required from him. They amagined that 


they ſhould render him contemptible; and change 
the public opinion, which was declared in his fa- 
vour, by leading him about, in an ignominious 
manner, ſeated on an aſs, through the ſtreets of 
Naples. He was preceded -by a public cricr, 
who announced him as an impoſtor, who called 
himſelf Don Sebaſtian, king, of Portugal ; and the 
priſoner always replied; « Yes, Iam.” When the 
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cner added that he was a Calabrian, he exclaimed 
louder: “ That is falſe.” After this ceremony, 


he was detained ſome time a priſoner in the king- 
dom of Naples. He was then removed to Caſ- 


tille, where he was ſhut up in a ſolitary caſtle, 
and never more heard of. For want of better 
reaſons, the Spaniards gave out that he was a 
magician, and that the devil ſuggeſted to him 
thoſe illuſions which made an impreſſion on cre- 
dulous minds. It muſt, however, be allowed, 
that even if he was an impoſtor, as he had ſo 
many probabilities in his favour, attempts ſhould 
have been made to convict him, and to undeceive 
the world. 


In Portugal, Don Sebaſtian was ie as 


dead; and the cardinal Henry, his uncle, aſſumed 
the crown at the age of ſeventy. The firſt wiſh 
of the nation was that he would marry, in order 


that he might leave heirs in the direct line, and 


thus prevent a civil war, with which the kingdom 
was threatened. A diſpenſation having been pro- 
poſed for the old cardinal, as a prieſt and a biſhop, 


debates took place in the conſiſtory at Rome, on 


the propriety of granting one ; but the deciſion 


of this point was ſuſpended for political reaſons. 


From the moment he aſcended the throne, the 
unfortunate Henry heard almoſt of nothing but 
luccefſors. Two competitors had nearly an 


equal right: Philip II. king of Spain, and the 
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ducheſs of Braganza. Henry loved the latter, 
and dreaded the former, but he hated the prince 
of Crato, his nephew, who would have had a 
much better right, had he been able to prove his 
legitimacy. ' Wavering in his choice, Don Henry 
died before he came to any determination. He 
thought he had ſufficiently provided for the tran- 
quillity of the kingdom by naming five governors, 
in whoſe hands the ſovereign power was to be 
depoſited after his death, and during the inter- 
regnum. Ihe grand affair reſpecting. the ſuc- 
ceſſion was to be debated in their preſence ; but 


it had been already determined before his de- 


ceaſe. | | 
Philip II, Of the five governors or regents, three were in 
Phitip 11. the intereſt of Philip II. king of Spain; but he 


1698. ; . . 
Philip IV. had in his favour a voice more deciſive, that of 


OTE a conſiderable army commanded by the duke of 
Alba, and aſſembled on the frontiers of Portugal. 
The kingdom was far being in a ſtate capable of 
oppoſing an effectual reſiſtance to ſo formidable a 
force. The army advanced, therefore, with good 
order and diſcipline, and found no one to oppoſe 
them on the way, but the prince of Crato, who 
had cauſed himſelf to be proclaimed king by the 
populace: of Liſbon. His troops, compoſed of 
people collected in haſte ; badly armed and badly 
commanded, were diſperſed by the firſt attack. 

Ihe prince Wen about N the kingdom 
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for a year, though a price was ſet on his head, 
but he at length eſcaped and ended his days in 
France. | | 

Philip abſtained from viſiting Portugal till it 
had ſubmitted, in order that he might not appear 
to enjoy it by the right of conqueſt. Three of 
the five regents gained over, and the other two 
perſuaded or compelled, had proclaimed him by 
a general deciſion ; ſo that the act of taking poſ- 
ſeſſion was preceded or accompanied by all the 
legal forms neceſſary on ſuch occaſions. Thoſe, 
however, moſt gratifying to a good king were 
wanting : the joy and approbation of the people. 
It was a long time before the Portugueze could 
be accuſtomed to the yoke of the Caſtillians, or 


rather they were never reconciled to it at all. 


Philip, at firſt, endeavoured to tame them by 
careſſes; but he afterwards treated them like 


\ ferocious 'beaſts which have ſuffered themſelves 
to be enchained. He gave to his ſucceſſors the 


example of breaking all the promiſes made for 


the preſervation of the privileges, and the inte- 
grity of the kingdom. His governors oppreſſed 


the people, both by overcharging them in regard 


to the taxes, and in the manner of levying them. 
he fortreſſes were neither preſerved nor repaired. 
Ihe Portugueze troops were not paid. The navy 


was removed from its natural deſtination, the 
defence of the coaſts, and the protection of the 


African and Aſiatie poſſeſſions. Being united to 
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that famous fleet, calied the Invincible Armady, 
it periſhed almoſt entirely in the diſaſtrous Expe- 
dition which Philip undertook againſt England, 
Portugal was puniſhed for its fatal alliance with 
Caſtille. It beheld its fineſt colonies invaded by 
the Dutch, during the long war which they main- 
tained, in order to extricate themſelves from the 
yoke of Spain. The whole face of the kingdom 
was covered with the moſt horrid wretchedneſs. 
People of the leaſt penetration clearly perceived 
that the Spaniards intended to make it a province 
of Spain; and that poverty and weakneſs were 
the means they intended to employ in order to 
accompliſh their end. 
Ihe Portugueze pride was, at length, rouſed 
to an indignant ſenſe of the oppreſſion under 
which the kingdom groaned; and it reſumed its 
former energy after a reſtraint of fixty years. Some 
bond, however, was neceſſary to unite the di- 
contented nobility. They could, indeed, read in 
each others eyes their ſecret withes ; but they 
durſt not venture to communicate them. One 
man conceived the deſign of breaking the ice, 
and putting an end to this ſtate of uncertainty. 
He was ſteward to the duke of Braganza, and 
named John Pinto Ribeiro. This nobleman, de- 
Acended fiom the royal family, had an incon- 
- teſtible right to the crown; and on that account 
was more .narrowly watched by the Spaniards 
than any of the reſt; but Pinto found means to 
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deceive the ſpies, and to bring together to a con- 
ference the nobility, moſt uſeful to his deſign; 
without endangering or expoſing his maſter, who 
was apparently or really ignorant of the plan. 
The character of the duke of Braganza ſeemed 
to be exceedingly well ſuited to the circumſtances 
of the moment. He was mild, modeſt, and void 
of ambition ; ſo that if he was ſuſpected by the 
Spaniards, he did nothing that could excite their 
jealouſy 3 but he had rights, and the rights of 
others are always a ſource of alarm to thoſe who 
uſurp them. He poſſeſſed ſo much moderation, 
that the nobility, who had leagued together, 
doubted whether he would ſacrifice his tranquillity 
for the ſplendour of royalty. Pinto, being con- 
ſulted, durſt not, or pretended that he durſt not, 
give an anſwer in the affirmative. He introduced 
to his maſter the deputy of the nobility, in order 
that they might themſelves judge how far they 
could depend on that prince. Juſt at this period, 
Braganza was called to Madrid, under pretences 
ſo weak, that he could entertain no doubt of their 
concealing a delign to detain him a captive. - In 
this perplexity he conſulted the ducheſs, his 
ſpouſe, who replied with great acuteneſs: « Death 
* awaits youat Madrid, and will perhaps reach you 
at Liſbon; but there you will die like a miſerable 
* priſoner; here you will fall covered with glory, 
and as a king: this is the worſt that can hap- 


* pen. But let us place our chief confidence in 
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the affection of the people, the juſtice of your 
ce right, and the Divine protection.“ 

All the neceſſary meaſures were concerted, and 
the nobility only waited for the conſent of the 
prince to begin to carry them into execution. 
As ſoon as it was obtained, every thing was put 
in motion. Several of the principal citizens of 
Liſbon had been gained over, or voluntarily ex- 
poſed themſelves to ſeduction. Under a pretence 
of the ſtagnation of commerce, the manufacturer 
diſmiſſed their workmen, in order that hunger 
and miſery might induce them -to riſe with more 
readineſs. The conſpirators aſſembled. at the 
houſe of one of the party. The points of attack 
being marked out; and the different poſts aſſigned, 
thoſe engaged in the plan proceeded, by different 
ways, on foot, on horſeback, in litters, and by every 
conveyance poſſible, that they might excite no 
ſuſpicion, to the palace inhabited by the vice- 
queen and the ſecretary of ſtate Vaſconellos, who 
poſſeſfed unlimited authority. Pinto, when he 
ſaw almoſt the whole of the conſpirators aſſem- 
bled, gave the ſignal by diſcharging a piſtol; 
upon which they all ruſhed in by different gates; 
cut down the guards ; aſcended to the apartment 
of Vaſconellos, and having diſpatched him, threw 
the body from a window. . They next obliged the 
vice-queen to ſign an order to the governor to ſur- 
render the citadel, which was complied with. 
The duke of Braganza remained, in the mean 
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time, on the other fide of the Tagus waiting for 


the event. On being informed of it, he ſtepped 
into a boat; croſſed the river, and was received 
with acclamations by the people, who had re- 
paired, in crowds, to the bank from all quarters 
of the city. Pinto's ſignal had been given at eight 
o'clock in the morning. At noon all the ſhops 
were open; and buſineſs had reſumed its uſual 
courſe. | 

The Spaniſh miniſter employed every effort, 
both by arms and intrigue, to recover his power 
in Portugal. Don John frequently found himſelf 
ſurrounded by conſpiracies ; but he eſcaped all 
theſe ſecret plots, ſometimes by his prudence, 
and fometimes by fortunate chances. Several of 
theſe plots were ſo well laid by the duke of Oli- 
varez, the Spaniſh miniſter, that ſome of Don 
John's beſt miniſters, having been rendered ſuſ- 
pected, paid with their heads for the ſuſpicions 
inſpired into their maſter. Their innocence was 
afterwards diſcovered; but the ' motives of difh- 
dence, continually and artfully renewed by the 
emiſſaries of Spain, kept the king, in the midſt 


of his court, a long time in a ſtate of tormenting 


perplexity. 


The Portugueze, though rendered almoſt de- 


tenceleſs by the perfidious precautions which the 

council of Spain had before employed, reſiſted 

the firſt attacks. The peaſants came alternately 
n ö I 
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to the camp, and returned to their cottages ; they 


fought one day and laboured the next. They 


were exerciſed and trained to diſcipline by Don 
John, with the afſiſtance of foreign officers, whom 
he collected from all countries.. By ſkirmiſhes, 
for the ſucceſs of which every proper preparation 


had been made, he emboldened and encouraged 


them, and even proceeded to deciſive battles, 


which he won. His ambaſſadors, ſcarcely tole- 


rated. before, appeared then with ſplendour in 


foreign courts, notwithſtanding fecret attacks. and 


public threats, as well as money laviſhed, and 
other means employed by the Spaniſh miniſters, 
in thoſe courts where they reſided, to get the 


Portugueze diſmiſſed; fo that Don John, at the 


time of his death, was univerſally e e 
king of Portugal. 

His manners were not changed by his cleva- 
tion. It only called forth virtues which would 


have otherwiſe remained in obſcurity. Ile has 


been ſtyled the Fortunate; but he might with 


great propriety be ſurnamed the Good and the 
Beneficent. He, however, wafted too much 


time m the chace. As he was one day going 


out from Liſhon to enjoy that amuſement, the 
civil magiſtrate came up to him, and having 


made him a low bow, laid hold of the bridle of 
his horſe, and conducted him back to the palace 
without ſaying a word. The king returned alto 
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equally filent. This dumb remonſtrance had the 
defired effect; and the king became leſs attached 
to his favourite relaxation. 

From the hands of Don John, the ſceptre 
paſſed into thoſe of Alphonſo VI. his ſon, . who 
was under the tutelage of the queen, his mother. 
Faults which became vices were tolerated in this 
young prince, on account of ſome natural infir- 
mities. He had a brother, Don Pedro, whoſe 
education being more manly and leſs negleSted, 
was attended with better ſucceſs. The mother, 
it is ſaid, was more attached to the younger. 
Thoſe who hoped to profit by the miſunderſtand- 
ing, which they expected to create between the 
two brothers, did not fail to point out this pre- 
ference to the eldeſt; and the jealouſy he con- 
ceived on that account kept him at a -diſtance 
from his mother. She had governed with univer- 
fal applauſe, during the minority of Alphonſo ; 
and judging, by ſome imprudences, the ſign of 
a weak mind, that he was incapable of prefiding 
at the helm of affairs, ſhe endeavoured to retain 
the direCtion of it; but was driven from her ſeat 
by the favourites. Whether ihe inſpired the 
younger brother with a defire of dethroning the 
elder, or pointed out to him the means to be 
adopted in the winding path he purſued, in order 
to attain to his object, is not known. She died 
before that event, leaving her children in a ſtate 
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of complete. variance, though ſhe exhorted them 


to concord on her death-bed. 
The marriage of the king had juſt been con- 


| cluded with a French lady, Mademoiſelle d'Au- 
male, princeſs of Nemours, who riſqued the 


union, though a report had been ſpread that 
Alphonſo was impotent. It has even been ſaid 
that the firſt glance of the queen's eye, on her 
arrival, was leſs favourable to the King than to 
his brother, and that the latter underſtood it. It 
is, at any rate, certain, that they were perfectly 
unanimous in every thing which took place re- 
ſpecting the monarch. 

The queen mother had already tried what 
could be done againſt him, by carrying off, before 
his eyes, two of his greateſt favourites, who were 
ſent to reſide as private individuals in Brafil. 
Though hiſtorians have repreſented Alphonſo as 


brutal, ſubject to tranſports of paſſion, and even fe- 


rocious, he contented himſelf with complaints; 
and we know no inſtance of his having avenged 
this inſult. Thoſe around him knew, therefore, 
already, that nothing was neceſſary but to aſſume 
boldnefs, and they did ſo. Don Pedro endeavoured 
to gain over the people of Liſbon, and particu- 
larly the clergy, by a great affectation of piety. 
At the ſame time, he ſhewed every reſpect for 


his brother, and an apparent pity for his extrava- 


gant whims and inconſtancy, which, in private, 
were conſidered as proceeding from inſanity. 
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This ſuppoſed ſtate of madneſs ſerved 'as a 
pretence to deprive him, partly with his conſent 
and partly by force, ſometimes of one miniſter 
and ſometimes of another, according as they 
were thought more or leſs capable to ſupport 
him; ſo that this unfortunate prince, placed on 
purpoſe in the moſt difficult and dangerous cir- 
cumſtances, found himſelf without a council. He 
was often heard to lament this deſtitute and me- 
lancholy condition. While he was almoſt aban- 
doned, the queen ſtill added to the wretchedneſs 
of the unfortunate Alphonſo by retiring to a con- 
vent. She wrote a letter, filled with reproaches, 
on account of the inſupportable manner in which 
he had behaved towards her, and ſhe concluded, 
by ſaying, that he well knew ſhe was not his 
wife. a 

This firſt attack was not ſuffered to cool. The 
council aſſembled and declared that Alphonſo, 
for the good of the kingdom, ought to abdicate, 
and to reſign the crown to Don Pedro. When 

this reſolution was formed, the counſellors of ſtate, 
in a body, ' preſented it to the king; but he re- 
fuſed to comply. Don Pedro repaired to the pa- 
lace, and cauſed his brother to be arreſted in his 
apartment. A man, ſuborned for the purpoſe, 
endeavoured to perſuade him, that if he reſigned 
he would be ſet at liberty. Having agreed, they 
then wiſhed him to fign a declaration that his 
marriage was void. He requeſted leave to con- 
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fer with the doctors of the church, and the de- 


mand being granted, the reſult of the conſultation 
Was, that he ſigned the paper in queſtion. Don 


Alphonſo. was immediately declared to be no 


longer king ; but as this proclamation appeared to 
be too precipitate, he was declared regent of the 
kingdom. 5 7 | 
Don Pedro was only twenty-one years of age 
when appointed regent.; and his youth made 
ſome believe, that he neither contrived nor di- 


rected the revolution. Ihough the. queen was 


not older, the early talents which women acquire 
for intrigue gives probability to an opinion, then 
propagated, that ſhe had been the ſoul of the 


whole plot. Don Alphonſo did not ſeem ſenſible 


of his misfortune till the evening, when, finding 


himſelf alone, he begged his brother to ſend John, 


the whipper-in, to keep him company. This 


humble requeſt, whether dictated by the bitterneſs 


of grief or the delirium of deſpair, affected Don 
Pedro, .and he. melted into tears; reflecting, no 


doubt, on the unhappy fate of his brother. This 


ſenſibility does honour to his heart; but from the 
queen he did not receive ſo much as a ſigh. 

The ſtates having confirmed the regency to 
Don Pedro, one of his firſt cares was to re- eſtabliſu 


the police of Liſbon, which Alphonſo had abſolutely 


deſtroyed by his bad example. He uſed to run 
through the ſtreets, in the night time, and ftrike 


ll thoſe whom he met. He is, even accuſed of 
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having wounded ſeveral perſons during theſe noc 
turnal excurſions. It need excite no aſtoniſh- 
ment, therefore, that he ſhould have diſpleaſed 
4 French lady, of delicate and polite manners. 
Being freed from her ſlovenly huſband, the ex- 
erted herſelf ty obtain what, no doubt, had been 
the object of her wiſhes: that is, that ſhe might 
till remain on the throne, and occupy it with a 
huſband agreeable to her taſte. 


To ſave: appearances, it was neceſſary to per- 


ſuade the public, that the marriage of Don Pedro 
was an affair of prudence and ny and not of 
love. The princeſs of Nemours, in her convert, 
ſpoke of getting the marriage diſannulled, merely 
that ſhe might recover her dowery and retire to 
France. The marriage was declared votd with 
the conſent of Alphonſo, who acknowledged, as 
truth, what the queen had aſſerted. Being thus 
rendered free, ſhe might have departed ; but the 
ſtates begged her to remain, declaring, that they 
neither could nor would pay her portion, and 


that the only way to diſcharge the debt, was to 


eſpouſe Don Pedro. A writer of romance would 
give to the princeſs, when ſhe heard this propo- 
ſal, an air of embarraſſment and reſerve, and 


would tinge her cheeks with the crimſon bluſh of 


modeſty. All that we know, however, is that 


ſhe obſerved a decent ſilence. 
The deputies of the ſtates waited on the prince, 


and — this * to him as neceſſary 
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for the tranquillity of the kingdom. As this 
meaſure concerned an advantage of ſo much im- 
portance, the regent made no heſitation, He 
agreed, provided the conſent of the princeſs could 
be obtained. The deputies returned, and found 
her ready to comply with their wiſhes. Few mar- 
riages have been conducted with ſo much diplo- 

matic form. It was celebrated with great pomp, 
Don Alphonſo, in his priſon, was informed of it, 
by the thundering of cannon. At firſt, he was a 
little ſurpriſed at the news; but ſoon recovering 
his ſpirits, he ſaid, he pitied his brother, and that 
he would, doubtleſs, be as ſoon tired of the 
French woman as he had been himſelf. However 
odious this huſband may have been to the princeſs, 
| there is reaſon to believe that, if ſhe knew this 
reflection, ſhe was not indifferent to it. 

Don Pedro, that he might not have before his 
eyes an object which ſeemed continually to re- 
| proach him, baniſhed his brother to the iſland of 
Tercera, as. to an agreeable retreat, where he 
would be in ſafety, and might enjoy the pleaſures 
of the chace. Some reports, ſpread abroad, that 
it was intended, when removed to a diſtance, to 
put him to death, and the murmurs and difcon- 
tent which thence enſued, made him be with- 
drawn from that iſland ; but his friends did him 
a bad office, for he loft the enjoyment of a very 
_ extenſive diſtrict which had been granted to him, 
and was ſhut up in the caſtle of Cintra, near Lif- 
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bon, where he died after fifteen years” confine» 
ment. When attacked by the illneſs which put 
a period to his exiſtence, he ſaid : *I am going; 
« but the queen will ſoon follow me, to anſwer, 
« before an awful tribunal, for the evils ſhe has 
„done to me.” | ; | 

She, indeed, did not long ſurvive him; and 
ſaw her ſecond huſband enjoy the title of king. 
only for a few months. As for her, ſhe always aſ- 
ſumed that of queen; though ſhe derived it only 
from her former marriage, and though the defi- 
ciency of that union, publicly declared, ought to 
have deprived her of the honours ariſing from it. 
Don Pedro always entertained for her the utmoſt 
eſteem and reſpect; and placed great confi- 
dence in her talents in regard to the management 
of public affairs. Her private amours were con- 
lined to a claſs of people too obſcure to excite 
jealouſy. This prince has been conſidered, and 
with juſtice, as a profound politician. It has been 
remarked in him as a fault, that he depended too 
little on his own judgment in his deciſions. His 
miniſters were more maſters than himſelf. On 
this account, the Engliſh ambaſſador, in one of 
his letters to queen Anne, humourouſly ſaid, 
We have only one friend in the council, that is 
* the king; but he has very little influence.” 

Don John had only to follow the plan of policy Don Jotn 
traced” out to him by his father, in order to keep is 
aJuſt balance between France and the houſe of 
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Auſtria, who diſputed for the crown of Spain; to 
make himſelf be courted by both parties, and to 
procure the ſupport of England without rendering 
himſelf its ſlave. In this he perfectly ſucceeded, 
as well as in holding a rank among the moſt con- 
ſiderable powers of Europe: a diſtinction of which 
he was exceedingly ambitious. He was happy 
in his family, and left a numerous progeny. 

He was ſucceeded by his ſon Joſeph, who had 
the mortification of ſeeing his capital overturned, 
and in a great meaſure deſtroyed by a dreadful 
earthquake. 'This misfortune was foon followed 
by a terrible conſpiracy, which nearly coſt him his 
life. He was wounded, and eſcaped from the 
hands of the aſſaſſins only by a kind of miracle, 
The criminals were puniſhed ; and the Jeſuits, 
concerned in this affair, were baniſhed from Por- 
tugal. This diſgrace was the ſignal for their ex- 
pulſion from other kingdoms, and for the deſtruc- 
tion of the order. It appears that the motives of 
this plot, by which the life of Joſeph was endan- 
gered, were partly religious, partly political, and 
partly connected with gallantry. It muſt be left 
to poſterity to unfold them. A hiſtory like that 
of Portugal, & fruitful in events, which often 
ſhook the throne and made the ſceptre paſs from 
one family to another, deſerves to end with a con- 
ſpiracy. | 

Don Joſeph had only daughters, the eldeſt of 
whom married her uncle, J oſeph's brother. After 
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1 father's death ſhe cauſed her hutband to be 


placed on the throne along with her. They have 


children who enſure it to their poſterity. 


NAVARRE. 


Tas inhabitants of Navarre, placed in an ex- 
cellent climate, and enjoying ſalubrious air, have 
as much corn as is neceſſary for their ſubſiſtence, 
with ſucculent fruits and excellent wine. They 
are tall, well made, robuſt, lively, and brave. 
This kingdom is of ſmall extent ; but it affords 
nouriſhment to abundance of cattle. Its water is 
lmpid. Its rivers, which are not large but nu- 
merous, produce excellent fiſh. Its mountains 
are covered with beautiful woods. Navarre con- 
tains the Pyrenees within its boundaries. The 
ſummits of theſe mountains, which ought to have 
imbibed only the blood of the game found there, 
and of the ferocious animals, bears, and wolves, 
have often been. tinged with that of the inhabi- 
tants, in their wars with each other, and againſt 
their neighbours; but particularly againſt the 
Moors. 

The materials for the hiſtory, of Navarre we 
been collected chiefly from the charters preſerved 
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Na varre, 
between 
Gaſcony, 
Bigorre, 
Atragon, 
Caſtille, 


and Biſcay. 


in monaſteries. We find there that the firſt aſſo- 


ciation of the lords of Navarre, about 758, was 
formed on account of the obſequies of a hermit, 
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named John. Either by convocation, or through 


ſome pious "impulſe, there were aſſembled at this 


funeral, beſides a multitude of the common order, 
two hundred gentlemen, who choſe for their chief 
Don Garcias Ximenes, a Spaniſh nobleman. This 


chief did not deceiye their hopes. He led them 


againſt the Saracen infidels, whom he defeated, 


His ſucceſſors under the name of counts were ſub- 


jected by Charlemagne. This prince experienced 
in their country a great check at Roncevaux, 


__ Aznar rendered himſelf independent in 836. In 


857 Don Garcias Ximenes had already the title of 
king. Don Fortuno Garcias, his eldeſt ſon, who 
ſucceeded him, governed his ſtates with glory for 
many years, and ended his days in a ene 
which he had erected. | | | 
Some account, in this manner, for the volun- 
tary retirement, of which the ancient kings of Na- 
varre gave frequent examples, It was no mark 


of weakneſs on their part, for the little learning 
which then prevailed was to be found among the 


monks. They were of great uſe in poliſhing in- 
fant kingdoms; and the kings who derived from 
them ſalutary advice, frequented their company. 
As it was neceſſary that theſe kings, ſurraunded. 
by many enemies, ſhould poſſeſs a great deal of 
activity, and often command their armies in per- 
ſon, it was a mark of prudence, and a proof of 


their zeal for the public good, when rendered in- 
capable of performing theſe duties, to retire like 
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Don Fortuno Garcias, to places where,they could 
find an aſſemblage of that knowledge which ren- 
ders ſociety agreeable, and makes the. time paſs 
away amidſt pleaſure. After a glorious reign of 
twenty-five years, Dbn Fortuno put on the mo- 
naſtic dreſs, in order that the ſtate might derive 
benefit from the talents of his brother, who was 
in the lower.of his age, and confequently much 


fitter to extend the boundaries of his kingdom, 


and to defend it againſt the infidels. Ihe apo- 
logiſts of this monaſtic fervor add, that the ſpec- 
tacle of a king practiſing, with humility in a cloiſ- 
ter, that religion which he was no longer able to 
defend by his arms, was an encouragement to the 
people, whoſe zeal had need of that ſtimulus to 
enable them to ſupport the fatigue of the conti- 
nued wars in which they were involved with the 
nfidels. Such was the origin of the pious found- 
ations, with which Navarre: was covered, and of 
the devotion that induced the ſovereigns to im- 
mure themſelves within their walls. 

It was from the abbey of Leyra, to which he 
had retired in order to finiſh his days in tranquil- 
lity, that Don Sancho iſſued, in 921, to affiſt his 
lon and ſucceſſor againſt Abderamen, king of Cor- 
dova. He gained a celebrated battle, and re- 
turned to his monaſtery, where he died covered 
with glory, at an advanced age. In 994, another 
barcias, ſtyled the Qu , defeated the famous 
Almanſor. The above title was given to Don 
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Garcias, bgeauſe, by an involuntary movement, 
he trembled at the commencement of a battle; 


but after this kind of tribute paid to nature, he 


became terrible in the heat of action. 
Don Sancho his ſon, who reigned in the year 
1000, has been ſurnamed the Great. He paid 


particular attention to the monaſteries, the diſci- 


pline of which had been relaxed. Theſe avoca- 
tions, however, did not prevent him from being 
a conqueror. He united Caſtille to Navarre ; but 


after having extended that kingdom to a very 


large ſize, he reduced it to its former mediocrity, 
by dividing it among his four ſons. With theſe 
portions, he bequeathed to them, contrary to his 
intention, diſcord and war. Don Garcias of Na- 
varre periſhed in a battle againſt Don Ferdinand 
the Caſtillian, his brother. Don Sancho IV. ſon 
of Don Garcias, was aſſaſſinated, in. 1076, by 
Don Raymond, his brother. The king of Caſtille, 
uncle to the aſſaſſin, took advantage of the trou- 
bles by which this murder was followed, to diſ- 


member Biſcay from Navarre. Don Sancho V. 


joined Arragon to Navarre. He reigned, with 
glory, about the year 1100. Alphonſo the Va- 


_ liant, after a great many victories, by which he 
acquired that title, being defeated in a laſt battle, 


retired, through ſhame, to a monaſtery, and died 
there, in 1134, without leaving poſterity. 
The ſtates aſſembled; and choſe Don Pedro 


Acares, of the houſe of Arragon. IIe was ſuc- 
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ceeded, in 1150, by Don Sancho the Wiſe, who 


was followed by Don Sancho VII. ſurnamed the 


Strong, the Courageous, and alſo the Recluſe. He 
acquired the laſt title, becauſe towards the cloſe 
of his days, being loaded with infirmities, and 
afflicted with a cancer, he never ſyffered himſelf 
to be ſeen. This prince having gone to Africa 
on a marriage expedition, was detained there 
contrary to the laws of nations; but he eſcaped 
and returned to his ſtates, which he found invaded 
and diſmembered. He however collected its 
ſcattered- parts, and, as he had no children, left 
them, in 1234, to Thibault, ſon to one of his ſiſ- 
ters, who had eſpouſed a count of Champagne and 
Brie, of the ſame name. | 

* Thibault joined the- cruſaders, and undertook a 
journey to the Holy Land, from which he brought 
back two things of utility : experience in govern- 
ing, and excellent fruits, which he naturaliſed in 
Navarre. The people of Navarre are indebted 
to his care for their wine, the good kinds of which 
may vie with the beſt of France. Thibault cauſed 
magnificence and politeneſs to prevail in his court. 
He excelled himſelf in muſic and poetry; was 
fond of the ſciences, and protected men of let- 


ters. He left the ſceptre, in 1253, to Thibault 


his ſon, then a minor under the guardianſhip of 
his friend, the king of Arragon. He efpouſed 
a daughter of St. I. He engaged in the 
cruſades with that prince, and died as he was 
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returning from the unfortunate expedition againſt 
Tunis. During that time ' Navarre was governed 
by his brother Henry, who aſſumed the crown 
becauſe Thibault had no children; but he did 
not long enjoy it. He left it to his daughter Jean, 
two years of age, who in 1248 eſpouſed Philip 
the Fair. 8 
Louis Hutin, the fon of Jean, when he ſuc- 
ceeded to the crown of France, after the death of 
his father, aſſumed that alſo of Navarre. He had 
one daughter named likewiſe Jean, to whom 
Navarre' belonged. But Philip the Long, and 
Charles the Fair, took the title to the prejudice 
of their niece. Philip de Valois, however, re- 
nounced it, and reſtored it to Jean, who had mar- 


ried Philip count d'Evreux. He reigned with her 


in Navarre under the name of Philip III. This 
couple left a numerous progeny, and the king- 
dom in a flouriſhing condition. Charles II. and 


Charles III. their fon and grandſon, reigned with 
a reputation entirely different. The former was 


ſtyled Charles the Bad, and the latter Charles the 
Noble and the Generous. Both of them were 
concerned in moſt of the public tranſactions of 
their time. 

Charles. the Bad mounted the throne at the 
age of eighteen, in 1349. After that period, he 
ſhewed himſelf enterpriſing, bold, and turbulent. 
John, king of France, hal given him his daugh- 
ter in marriage, with a conſiderable dowery; but 
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he required an addition, which was granted; leſt 


his young ſpouſe ſhould ſuffer by a refuſal. Charles 
the Bad was a friend of Don Pedro the Cruel, 
and a friend worthy of ſuch a prince, but unfaith- 
ful, for while he figned treaties of alliance with 


the Caſtilian, he was engaged in negotiations 


with his enemies. He is aceuſed of premeditated 
aſſaſſinations; of having delighted in commo- 
tions, and of having excited them wherever he 
went. His preſence inſpired terror, like thoſe phe- 
nomena which precede great calamities. Hi 
father-in-law, J ohn, and his brother-in-law, 
Charles V. expetienced the effects of his pro- 
found malice. He has been publicly charged 
with an attempt to poiſon John; and with having 
accompliſhed his object in regard to Charles. He 
has been weakly defended from theſe imputations. 
Itis faid that he was burnt alive, in cloth moiſt- 
ened with brandy, in which he had cauſed him- 
ſelf to be wrapped up, in order to-eaſe the pains 
of the rheumatiſm, and which had caught fire by 
accident. This fact is not well authenticated, but 
it is certain, that whatever may have been his 


malady, he died amidſt the moſt cruel torments, 
which were conſidered as a juſt pumihment for 


his crimes. 
His ſon, Charles the Noble, when he ates 
king, in the year 1387, at the age of twenty- 


tive, had as great talents as his father, but di- 
rected to the public good. He poſſeſſed neither 
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bis vivacity, nor his perſuaſive eloquence ; but he 
exceeded him in mildneſs, affability, and the 
graces. Ile was a good huſband, an affectionate 
father, and lived on good terms with his neigh- 
bours: The courts of France and Spain both 
had recourſe to his abilities and experience, in 
order to reconcile their differences. He left only 
one daughter, named Donna Blanche, whom he 
married to Don John, prince of Arragon, and 
who had become a mother, when her father died 
m 1425. a NN DOUG -o 

The prince of Arragon defpiſed Navarre as a 
wild and rude country, when compared with 
Arragon and Caſtille. He ſeldom went thither, 
and when he did, remained in it only a ſhort 
time. He, however, levied. from it very large 
contributions. Beſides. exhauſting the kingdom 
by thefe collections, he did great hurt to Navarre 
by the | troubles which he excited in it by his 
impetuous diſpoſition. Don John had given one 
of his daughters in marriage to Henry prince of 
Caſtile, who has been ſurnamed the Impotent. 
He inſtigated his ſon-in-law againſt his own father. 
His fon; Don Carlos, prince of Vianne, heir to 
the kingdom of Navarre, of which his father, as 
the huſband and widower of Donna Blanche, had 
only the- emoluments, was of a. character quite 
different from that of his father. On ſome occa- 
ſions, he refuſed to be concerned in his unjuſt 
meaſures. He was perſecuted by Don John, 
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e who baniſhed him from Navarre, and diſinherited 


e him, as well as his youngeſt daughter, the widow 
e of Henry the Impotent, and conferred their rights 
- on his youngeſt daughter Leonora, counteſs of 
h Foix. Don Carlos died without iſſue, either of 
n a broken heart or by poiſon. The unfortunate 
ly widow of Henry, the Impotent, given up to her 
e ſiſter, was alſo poiſoned after a ſevere captivity. 

d Thus the kingdom of Navarre fell to the houſe 
d of Foix about 1467, without being abandoned 

by Don John, who would not refign his right. 


a Beſides this, he was king of Arragon ; but being 


th always at war with ſome power or other, he was 
, not rich, ſince it was neceſſary to pledge the re- 
rt galia of the crown, in order to defray the expences 
ge of his humble funeral. Leonora did not aſſume 
0 the title of queen, till after the death of her fa- 
* ther, in 1479. She ſurvived that period only a 
us few months, and left the crown to her grandſon, 


ne Phebus, the iſſue of Gaſton de Foix, her eldeſt 
of fon, and Germaine of France, the daughter of 
nf. Louis XI. 

er. Phœbus, ſo called on account of his great 
to beauty, was only fifteen years of age. His mo- 
as ther, who doated on him, took care to give him, 


ad an excellent education ; and when a little farther 

ne advanced in life, ſhe introduced him into the go- 

at vernment. He was then ſeen to purſue a conduct 

juſt very different from that which commonly prevails 

hn, in minorities. In general, the tutor acts under 
R 2 
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the name of the minor; but here the king acted 


in perſon, while all the public orders were iſſued 


in the name of the mother. This prince, who 


gaye great hopes of his future conduct, died un- 
married at too early an age, and as believed by 


poiſon. The kingdom was ſo much agitated by 
the factions of Gramont and Beaumont, two rival 
houſes, that it would not be ſurpriſing, if Phœbus 
ſhewed a partiality for one of them, that the other 


had endeavoured to get rid of him in that manner. 


Navarre by his death devolved to Catherine de Foix 
his ſiſter. Their, mother Germaine married her, in 
1484, to John d'Albert, count de Perigord, to 
the great regret of Ferdinand the Catholic, king 
of Arragon, who had endeayoured to procure that 
rich heireſs for his ſon. | 

The king of Arragon, incenſed at athis refuſal, 
haraſſed Nayarre by. continual attacks; and, at 
length, invaded the greater and fineſt part of it 


in 1512, without giving himſelf the trouble to 
legitimate his uſurpation by any claims. John 


d' Albert proteſted and exclaimed againſt this rob- 


bery and injuſtice, but proceeded no farther. He 
might, however, have done more, if we can give 
credit to the following ſevere reproach of his wife: 
Had 1 been John, and you Catherine, we 
a Howe, have remained king and queen of Na- 
varre.“ Ferdinand left to them Lower Na- 
W n the Hees towards France. 
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of the kingdom of Navare. 


' Celts, deſcended from the Scythians, is the mother Low Coun- 


downfall of the Roman empire, under the name of 


barbarians, commanded by Pharamond, iſſued 
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Their ſon Henry II. might have recovered his 
kingdom, had not France, at that period, been 
ſo much occupied with other intereſts, that it was 
able to give him only a feeble aſſiſtance. He was 
taken with Francis I. at the battle of Pavia, and 
had he not found means to eſcape, Charles V. 
would not certainly have releaſed a priſoner of fo 
much importance. Henry by fortifying and en- 
riching his ſmall ſtate, ſhewed what he would . 
have done 1n a large one. He married his daugh- 
ter Jean to Anthony, duke of Vendome, by 
whom ſhe had Henry IV. who, raiſed to the throne 
of France, in 1589, united to it what till remained 


TRANCE. 


It we can believe thoſe authors, who have France, be- 


n 5 tween the 
written on the genealogy of nations, that of the Ocean, the 
Channel, the 


of all thoſe people who inundated Gaul, on the nan, Sf 
ſerland, da- 
voy, Spain, 
the Salii, Allobroges, Tectoſages, and Viſigoths, and auen 
who long diſputed that country with the Romans. 
The latter, ſeveral years before, had to ſtruggle 
againſt the vigorous inſtinct of liberty natural to 


the Gauls. About the year 420, a new horde of 
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| | from the foreſts of Germany. They penetrated 
. into Gaul under the name of Franks; but inſtead 
of ſettling there, this chief contented himſelf with 
carrying off, ſeveral times, to his ſtrong holds the 
ſpoils of the inhabitants of that rich country. 
Clodion, Merovee, and Childeric, his ſucceſſors, 
made only temporary incurſions into it, and took 
poſſeſſion of very ſmall diſtricts, Clovis was the 
firſt, who by means of a ſucceſsful war, and pro- 
found, but often barbarous policy, eſtabliſhed 
himſelf firmly in that country, about the end of 
the fifth century, and was the father of the firſt 

race called the Merovingian. 
— Two things, of a nature entirely contrary, con- 
451, tributed to the aggrandizement of Clovis: reli- 
gion and cruelty, By embracing Chriſtianity, 
he gained the biſhops and the clergy, who had 
a great aſcendancy over the people, whom he 
ſuffered, however, to enjoy their own laws and 
cuſtoms. At the ſame time, either by ſtratagem 
or open force, he got rid of all the ſurrounding. 
_ petty princes, and took poſſeſſion of their ſtates, 
He caufed Sigebert, king of Cologne, to be af- 
faſiinated by Clodoric his own ſon, and Clodoric 
to be afterwards puniſhed by his own domeſtics. 
He then appeared on the frontiers, as if to avenge 
theſe murders, and the people, not ſuſpecting 
him to have been the cauſe of them, ſubmitted 
to his authority, Cararic, king of the Morini, and 
his ſon, were ordained prieſts by the order of Clovis; 
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but as he ſtill entertained ſome fear that they might 
endeavour to recover the crown, which they were 
deprived of by that ceremony, he cauſed them to 
be aſſaſſinated. He killed with his own hand 
Ranacaire king of Cambray, and his brother 
Richiaire, who had been given up to him by their 
officers. Inſtead of gold, he paid them with gilt 
copper. * This is the money,” faid he ironically, 
« which is proper for traitors.” After committing 
ſo many crimes, and undergoing fo much labour 
to form a large kingdom, he converted it, at his 
death, in 511, into four ſmall ones, by a partition 
of his ſtates among his four children, under the 
titles of king of Metz, Orleans, Paris, and Soiſ- 
ſons. | | *. 
Clotilda, his widow, was the guardian of the 
youngeſt. She was the daughter of Childeric, 
king of Burgundy, whom Gondebaud his brother 
had cauſed to be put to death in order that he 
might get poſſeſſion of his ſtates, Ihe pious Clo- 
tilda, who had converted her huſband Clovis, 
believing, as appears, that revenge might be re- 
conciled with religion, armed her ſons againſt 
their uncle and his children. Clodomir, the eldeſt 
of her ſans, ſeconding the animotity of the mo- 
ther, ſeized his couſins, and cauſed them to be 
thrown into a well. The children of this barba- 
rian were maſſacred by their uncle Clotaire, be- 
fore the eyes of their grandmother Clotilda, the 
mother of the aſſaſſin. In thoſe periods, when 
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foyereigns fell from the throne, it was either to 
be conſigned to a monaſtery or to the grave. 
Among the children and grandchildren of 
Clovis, we obſerve only Theobald, or Thibault, 
king of Metz, who did not confider military ta- 
lents as the only virtue of kings. He endeavoured 
to govern with juſtice, and gave wiſe laws to his 
ſubjects. He is ſaid to have addreſſed the follow- 
ing apologue to his miniſters aſſembled around 
him: © A certain man had ſome excellent wine, 
« which he kept in a large veſſel with a very nar- 
row neck, Having left it open, a ſerpent crept 
e into jt, and drank ſo copiouſſy that it was not 
„able to get out. The owner. ſeeing the animal 
« torment and twiſt itſelf a thouſand different 
© ways, trying to eſcape, ſaid: Wretched ani- 
“ mal, there is only one way by which thou canſt 
« return through that narrow paſſage: that is, to 
« diſgorge-what thou haſt drank.” | Theſe miniſ- 
ters of the ſixth century were not much ſatisfied 
with the apologue. 


About this time n two ee n 
; Brunehaut and Fredegonda: the former, a Spaniard 
married, in 565, to Sigebert king of Auſtraſia, 


and the other, the daughter of a peaſant of Pi- 
cardy, firſt miſtreſs, and then ſpouſe, of Childeric 
_ king of Soiſſons. The latter was raiſed to that 
high rank by obtaining from her lover the death 
»of Galſuinta, ſiſter of Brunchaut, whom Childeric 


had married,” This action produced between theſe 
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two females an irreconcileable hatred. They both 
ſeemed to poſſeſs the ſame talents and abilities, 
with the ſame turn for gallantry ; or rather the 
fame facility of making their favours contribute 
to the ſucceſs of their enterpriſe. 
Sigebert and Childeric were brothers ; but their 
vices involved them ina quarrel, and made them 
take up arms againſt each other. Fredegonda, 
obſerving that her huſband Childeric was not the 
ſtrongeſt, cauſed Sigebert to be aſſaſſinated. She 
watched the favourable moment ſo well, that ſhe 
ſeized her ſiſter-in-law, Brunchaut, at the ſame 
time, and detained her priſoner, at Pans, from 
which Childeric ſent her to be guarded at Rouen. 
This prince had a fon, named Merovee, who 
happening to paſs through Rouen, when on an 
expedition to Poitou, became ſo enamoured of the 
captive that he gave her his hand in the preſence 
of Pretextat, the biſhop of that city. Fredegonda, 
incenſed by the triumph of her rival, carried Chil- 
deric with her to Rouen, where they ſeparated 
the huſband and wife. Brunchaut was ſent as an 
exile to Auſtraſia ; but ſhe found means to excite 
the Auſtraſian lords againſt her father-in-law. She 
perſuaded them that as ſoon as they took the field 
Merovée, her huſband, who was diſcontented with 
his father, would put himſelf at their head. He 
had, indeed, begun to make preparations for this 
expedition, on his return from that of Poitou, but 
was ſoon after aſſaſſinated. Fredegonda had al- 
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ready made b trial of her power againſt Sigebert, 
her brother-in-law, and no doubt was entertained 
from what hand the blow had come, which pre. 


- vented the deſigns of her ſon-in-law. 


This prince had another brother, named Clovis, 


the ſon of Andovera, wife of Childeric, who was 


fill alive; but in a ſtate of baniſhment and dif. 
grace. Clovis was an eye-fore to Fredegonda, 


who had juſt loſt, by diſeaſe, three ſons ſcarcely 


from the cradle, whom ſhe had born to Childeric; 
and ſhe could not think, without grief and vexa- 
tion, that this prince would one day occupy that 
throne which ſhe had deſtined for her children. 
The wiſhes and envious jealouſy of Fredegonda 
were ſo clearly ſeen, that one of thoſe wretches, 
who are ſeldom wanting in depraved courts, ac- 
cuſed Clovis of having cauſed the queen's three 
ſons to be poiſoned. The prince was accordingly 
impriſoned, and preparations were made for bring- 
ing him to a kind of trial; but, in the mean time, 
he was found dead, with a poniard placed near 


him, to make people believe that he had ſtabbed 
himſelf. Through fear that queen Andovera 


might be recalled by Childeric, who ſeemed ſome- 
times not to have entirely forgot her, and that ſhe 
might communicate ſome diſmal information reſ- 
petting theſe events, ſhe was put to death allo. 


Childeric, by theſe means, found himſelf at the 


mercy of a cruel and ambitious woman, who had 


occaſioned the deſtrustion of his whole family. 
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He was at laſt aſſaſſinated himſelf while returning 
from the chace. This crime was aſcribed like- 
wiſe to Fredegonda, who, it is ſaid, committed 
it that ſhe might not be puniſhed for an amorous 
intrigue, which ſhe had imprudently ſuffered to 
come to the notice of her huſband. © _. 

Being not much beloved by the ſubjects of her 
huſband, expoſed to the reſentment of Brunchaut, 
who had rendered herſelf extremely powerful in 
Auſtraſia, and having no defence but an infant, 
four months old, the fruits of her union with Chil- 
deric, it might be ſuppoſed that ſhe muſt now 
have been loſt. In this extremity ſhe threw her- 
ſelf into the arms of Gontran, king of Orleans, 
uncle and god-father of her ſon Clotaire. This 
prince took them both under his protection; but 
he gave the mother ſome uneaſfineſs reſpecting the 
death of Childeric, the authors of which he pre- 
tended to have diſcovered. She, however, extri- 
cated herſelf with great art from his enquiries, by 
throwing ſome ſuſpicion on a nobleman, who had 
been in favour with her, and who, imagining that 
ſhe was left deſtitute by the death of her huſband, 
had detached himſelf from her. Thus Fredegonda 
had the double pleaſure of gratifying her revenge, 
and of being declared innocent. But Gontran 
mortified this ambitious woman in a very ſenſible 
part. He appointed a council for young Clotaire ; 
and the mother, incenſed by this blow aimed at 
her authority, retired to the caſtle of Verncuil. 
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In this ſolitude, as the forgot nothing, Frede- 
gonda planned the aſſaſſination of Pretextat, the 


biſhop of Rouen, who had married Brunehaut and 


Merovee. She formed plots alſo, though at a 
diſtance, againſt Childebert, king of - Auſtraſia, 
and her rival. Gontran, at length, drew Frede- 
gonda from this retreat, which ſhe inhabited only 
through ſpite,” and made her-refide with her ſon 
Clotaire. On account of a dangerous malady, 
with which this young prince was attacked, ſhe 
gave ſuch large preſents to the church, either 
when offering up vows, or returning thanks for the 
benefit of his health, that' by ſome mae ſhe 
has been highly extolled.. 0 

The two kings, Gontran of Orleans, and Chil- 
debert of Auſtraſia, being both dead, the two ri- 
vals, each ruling in the court, where they reſided 
as mothers and grandmothers, found themſelves 
in a condition to attack each other in perſon. 
They therefore levied armies; but before they pro- 


ceeded to actual hoſtilities, Fredegonda led her fon 


from rank to rank, and inſpired the ſoldiers with 
ſo much courage, that they gained a complete 
victory. It might, no doubt, have been attended 
with ſerious conſequences to Brunehaut; but Fre- 


degonda died ſoon after, and left the theatre: of 


crimes occupied by her rival. 


She had two grandſons, Theadebert and Thierri 
kings of Metz and Burgundy. In order that ſhe 
might not be reſtrained: in her government, ſue 
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not only allowed them amuſements, but even con- 


tributed to them herſelf, whether lawful or not. 


She ſuffered Theodebert to marry a maid ſervant, 


in hopes that ſhe ihould be able to ſecure an af- 


cendancy over the huſband by means of the wife; 
but the young ſpouſe, fearing the ſtratagems of her 
mother-in-law, cauſed her to be removed to a diſ- 
tance. When Brunehaut arrived at the court of 
Burgundy, as ſhe had been unſucceſsful in re- 
gard to the marriage of the king of Metz, ſhe did 
every thing in her power to prevent the ſovereign 
of Burgundy from entering into the nuptial bonds; 
but the nobility, by their earneſt entreaties, in- 
duced him to act contrary to her wiſhes. Beſides 
having already three natural children, which did 
not augur much in regard to his fidehty in the 
married ſtate, the diſpoſition of the grandmother 
Was fo well known, that the king of the Viſigoths 
agreed to give his daughter to Thierri, only on 
condition of his ſwearing that the princeſs ſhould 
never be degraded from the rank of queen: but 
ſhe, never had the good fortune to attain to it. 
Brunchaut inſpired her grandſon with a diſguſt 
ſor his intended ſpouſe, by means of his ſiſter 
who had great influence over him. The marriage 
Was not celebrated; and after a year ſpent in dif- 
agreeable expectation, the princeſs was ſent back 
to Spain. | 


Ikhefe intrigues are little in compariſon of the 


other manœuvres of Brunchaut. That ſhe might 
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excluſively retain the ſupreme authority, ſhe ex- 
cited wars between her grandfons, and poiſoned 


or cauſed to be maſſacred the generals who dif. 
pleaſed her. In the courſe of theſe hoſtilities, The. 


odebert fell into the hands of Thierri, who de- 
livered him up to his grandmother. As the 


princeſs remembered that he had removed her 


from his court, in compliance with the wiſhes of 


his wife, that ſhe might diſqualify him from re- 


taining the ſceptre, ſhe cauſed his hair to be cut 
off. Reflecting, afterwards, that there was no- 
thing ſo effectual as death to extinguiſh every 
claim, ſhe got rid of the unfortunate Childebert 


by poiſon; It is believed, that ſhe was preparing 
to treat Thierri in the fame: manner, in order that 


ſhe might become miſtreſs of two kingdoms ; but 
a dyſentery, with which he was attacked, ſaved 
his grandmother. ous the n of one 
erime more. 


The death of a king in thoſe periods did not 


occaſion great changes in a kingdom. Under the 


laſt of theſe Merovingean kings, there were maires 
diu palats, who exerciſed unlimited authority. 
From being domeſtic officers, they had become, 


by the indolence of the monarchs, ſovereigns in 
every thing but the title; and they often iſſued 


orders, in their own name, which the kings durſt 
not oppoſe. They preſided in the courts of juſ- 
tice; decided on peace and war; and while the 


indolent monarchs were immerſed in ſloth, the 
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mal res du palats led the French to combat. That 
of the kingdom of Auſtrafia was named Garnier. 
After the death of Thierri, he continued the war 
which that prince carried on againſt Clotaire, 
duke of Burgundy, his couſin. 

- Brunehaut, not finding, as appears, this mayor 
ſufficiently tractable, wrote to one of her officers 
to difpatch him. The officer when he had read the 
letter tore it, but the fragments were collected, 
joincd together, and carried to Garnier, who com- 
municated the order to the other Auſtraſian lords, 


and they all agreed to deliver up the queen to 


Clotaire, which was accardingly done. 

This prince, who inherited the hatred of his 
mother, Fredegonda, to Brunehaut, after re- 
proaching that princeſs feverely for all her crimes, 
abandoned her to the executioners, who led her 


about, mounted on a camel, through the whole 


camp, amidſt the. execrations of the ſoldiers. 


After this, they tied her, by one foot and arm, 


to the tail of a wild horſe, which, dragging her 
at. a full gallop, daſhed her to pieces. Frede- 
gonda, who died in her bed, deſerved the ſame 
fate; but though ſhe eſcaped puniſhment when 


alive, her memory has been branded with every 


mark of infamy by the beſt hiſtorians ; while the 
reputation of Brunehaut has been tranſmitted to 
poſterity: with ſome marks of eſteem. Among her 
works, worthy of a great queen, are the Roman 
highways which: the repaired, and che new ſhe 
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conſtrudted, which are Ril known under che 
name of Brunehaut's Cauſeways. 

Clotaire II. united under the ſame ſceptre, i in 
613, all the ſtates. of Clovis. This prince en- 
creaſed the number of the mayors of the palace, 
fome of whom he eſtabliſhed in Auſtraſia, Bur- 


gundy, Neuſtria, and Aquitain ; "held itinerant 


parliaments, and committed the ſame. fault as 
Clovis, by dividing his territories between his 
two ſons, Dagobert and Charibert. Fortune cor- 
rected: this imprudence by the death of the latter. 
Dagobert then ſeized what had been in his poſ- 
ſeſſion; and that he might enjoy it in more ſecu- 
rity,. cauſed his nephew. Childeric to be put to 
death. The magnificence of the court of this 


prince would appear- aſtoniſhing, did we not 


know that, at this period, the riches of the Eaſt 
flowed into France, by its connection with Con- 
\tantinople, and thoſe of Italy, by the. irruptions 
which the French made into the opulent provinces 
of that country, from which they never returned, 


even when expelled, without being loaded with 


booty. | 

W introduced cormption of manners. Das 
9 took publicly three wives, without reckon- 
ing concubines. Some Sclayonians having made 
incurſions into France, Dagobert ſent an ambaſſa- 


dor to complain of this violence. The ambaſſa- . 


dor, proud of his maſter's power, ſpoke out with 
boldneſs. Samon, who from being a French mer- 
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chant had become ſovereign of theſe people, re- 
turned a ſubmiſſive anſwer, and promiſed to pur- 
ſue ſuch meaſures as might tend to preſerve the 
friendſhip between the two nations. © Friend- 
« ſhip,” replied the brutal envoy, © can there be 
« any friendſhip between chriſtians, ſervants of 
e the true God, and ' pagan dogs like you?” 
« Since we are dogs,” returned Samon, © we 
will ſhew you that we have teeth,” He made 
them feel this indeed, ſo ſeverely, that the French 
monarch repented he had ever provoked him. 
Dagobert committed the ſame fault as his 
father, and divided his kingdom between his two 
ſons, Sigebert and Clovis II. Under theſe princes 


and their ſucceſſors, the mayors of the palace 


reigned much more than the kings. About the 
year 680, two celebrated mayors diſputed for the 
ſovereign power. They convulſed courts, altered 
the ſucceſſion of princes, and fought battles with 
each other. A ſingular fate reduced them to the 
ſtate of monks. They were both compelled to 
aſſume the frock in the abbey of Luxeuil, where 
they lived, ſome time, in ſuch a ſtate as may be 
readily conceived between two ſuch rivals. By 
ſucceſsful. intrigues, they returned to the palaces 
from which they had been driven, and continued 
to haraſs each other. Ebroin having acquired 
moſt ſtrength, cauſed Liger's eyes to be. put out ; 
but he himſelf was aſſaſſinated in his turn. 
vol. vi. N 
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This period is chat of thoſe kings who were 
ſtyled indolent; becaufe they were more fo than 
their predeceflors, Tthowgh the latter were not def- 
titute of that vice. In 690, Pepin d'Heriftel, a 
platn mayor of the palace, governed all France; 
but with more authority than the four ittokdrchs 
whom he ſaw mount the throne in ſucceſſion, 
and under whoſe name he reigned. His power 
ſeemed about to be annihilated at fis death, be- 
(cauſe he left only one legitimate fon, almoſt an 
infavit, under the guardianſhip of his widow ; but 


be had one older, named Charles Martel, born by a 


concubine, who! maintained the pretenſions of his 
father. He found an adverſary, worthy of his 
character, in Childeric II. who refufed to receive 
Him as his miyor of the palace, amd undertook to 
Yhake off the yoke of theſe imperious miniſters. 
This prince ouglit not to be claſſed among the 
'mimber of the indolent kings. He was deſtitute 
of good fortune rather than of courage. He was 
not ſupported by the French nobility, who pre- 
ferred a mayor, whom they confidered as their 
"equal, to a monarch whom they could not 11 5 


Rcknowledging as their ſuperior. 


5 Charles Martel ſignaliſed his government by 
| Vetories over the neighbours of France, and over 
2 PS ibs who endeavoured to invade it. In 

he- defeated the Saracens in the plains bf 
Fin After the death of Thiefti, furnamed 
of Chelles, an abbey in which he almoſt-al ways 
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reſided, Charles Martel, though he durſt not 
aſſume the crown, leſt he ſhould find obſtacles in 
the jealouſy of the French nobility, was unwilling 
to ſee it placed on the head of any other perſon. 
He, therefore, tried an interregnum, and conti- 
nued to rule as ſovereign without the phantom 
of a king. His ſon, Pept who has been ſur- 
named the Short, on account of his low ſtature, 
finding that the French had ftill too much attach- 
ment to the family of Clovis, raiſed to the throne, 
in 743, Childeric III. one of his deſcendants ; 
but, after a trial of ſeven years, finding his power 
well ſecured, and no longer dreading an affection 
which Childeric's incapacity had baniſhed from 


Every heart, he cauſed the unhappy monarch, 


together with his ſon, who was ſtill very young, 
to be ſhut up in a monaſtery. The latter was 
educated in obſcurity, or ſoon died, and was 
never after heard of. The Merovingian race 
ended in 750, after a duration of 270 years. 
Pepin had aſtoniſhing vigour, notwithſtanding 
his low ſtature, which is ſaid to have been only 
four feet and a half. He was not ignorant that 
ſome of the nobility were accuſtomed to ſpeak of 
his ſtature in terms of ridicule. In a combat, ex- 


hibited before the whole court, between a lion 
and a bull, the ferocious animal had thrown 


down the bull, and was about to ſtrangle it: 
1 Which of you,“ ſaid Pepin to his courtiers, 


« will go and deliver the bull?” They all ob- 
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ſerved ſilence. Then I ſhall,” reſumed the 


king, and, at the ſame time, jumping into the 
arena, with one blow ſtruck off the head of the 
lion, and with another that of the bull. 


This inſtance of ſtrength and valour muſt, no 


doubt, have made an impreſſion on the minds of 
theſe warlike nobility, and acquired him their 


eſteem ; but it appears that Pepin's power was 


ſtill better confirmed by his artful conduct. He 


ſhewed great ſubmiſſion to the authority of the 


popes, who were then much reſpected. This 


example, which he gave to the great, was of the 


utmoſt ſervice to him, as they durſt not oppoſe 
deciſions in which the king himſelf acquieſced. 
When he wiſhed to uſurp the crown from the 


weak Childeric, he propoſed to the ſovereign pon- 


tiff this political problem: « Is it proper to add 


« power to the title of king, or the title of king 
« to power?” The anſwer was agreeable to his 
views. It was agreeable alſo to reaſon; if we 
ſuppoſe that the power had not been detached 


from the title by ſtratagem or force. But when 
the people are once perſuaded, they do not exa- 


i 


mine things ſo cloſely. 


. Pepin, knew, alſo, how to gain. their affection 
by an appearance of confidence. He frequently 
held. aſſemblies of the nation, and communi- 
cated to them his defi igns, in a manner agrecable 
to his views. After their deciſion, which he 
took carg should be preyiouſly ſecured in his 
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favour, he charged himſelf- with the execution of 
it as a duty of his office, leaving to the aſſemblies 
the hondur of having formed and arranged the 
plans. He was thus apparently the miniſter of 
their will, while they only followed his. In a 
word, he always kept the nation in activity, beth. 
by theſe aſſemblies and by the wars which he un- 
dertook. While he was ſubduing Aquitain and 
Bavaria, beating the Saxons, making the French 
character be reſpected in Italy, dictating laws. 
even to Rome, and giving to its inhabitants the 
ſpectacle of a pope who came to implore his pro- 
tection, his ſubjects had no time to think of plots, 
or to form conſpiracies againſt his authority or his 
life. No uſurper, therefore, if he deſerves that 
title, ever lived with fo much tranquillity in that 
reſpect; | Pepin died a natural death, at the age 
of fifty-four. To render his name illuſtrious, he 
had no need of the epitaph inſcribed on his tomb: 
Here lies Pepin, the father of Charlemagne.” 
Ibis prince was as big as his father was little. Charle. 
He is ſaid to have been ſeven feet in height; he 768. 
had a robhuſt conſtitution, with a majeſtic air, and 
Was, at the ſame time, cheerful and affable. His 
ſtates were extended from the Baltic ſea to the. 
Pyrenees, and from the Britiſh channel to the 
Mediterranean, including Italy. He uſed to 
travel with great rapidity from one extremity of 
his dominions to the other; for it appears that he 
had no fixed habitation. He had palaces in the 
N 3 
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north, the ſouth, and the centre, and reſided in 
them as he found it moſt convenient: a method 


extremely uſeful for the people, who, by theſe 


means, partake, in ſucceſſion, of the riches of the 
court, and are leſs haraſſed, if the prince is a man 
capable of watching over the conduct of thoſe 


who govern under him. This was the great ta- 


lent of Charlemagne. He knew how to make a 
proper choice of miniſters and generals, and to 
dire& them in the council as well as in the field. 
Being equally reſpectable as a legiſlator and a 


warrior, he promulgated regulations the wiſdom 


of which is admired, and the noiſe. of his victo- 
rious arms has reſounded throughout the whole 
world. N re | | 
Theſe laws are called capitularies, becauſe 
they were drawn up in chapters. They were 


made in the general aſſemblies, with the advice 


and conſent of the nobility and prelates preſent. 
In theſe aſſemblies, buſineſs and pleaſure went 


hand in hand. Great luxury was diſplayed on 
\ theſe occaſions ; but at other times the monarch 
was as frugal in regard to his table, as he was 
modeſt in his dreſs. This ſeems to be fully proved 


by.the ſumptuary. laws, preſerved among the ca- 
pitularies. Charlemagne ſupported theſe laws, 


both by his example and by remonſtrances. Hay- 


ing obſerved that the courtiers were accuſtomed 
to wear filk dreſſes, with furs of great value, and 
ſeeing them one day ornamented in this manner, 
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he propoſed a hunting excurſion. When they 
went out into the fields, he made them traverſe 
the woods and thickets, amidit the wind and rain, 
and on their return would not allow them to 
change their clothes. Being cold and wet, they 
all ſtood before the fire without daring to approach 
too near it, leſt they ſhould expoſe their ſilks and 
furs to its deſtructive violence : “ What a fine | 
« ſtate you are in,” ſaid the emperor ; © you are 
« all wet and ſhivering with cold, while I, with 
« my ſheeps-ſkin, which I turn according to the 
„wind, have my dreſs in as good condition as 
« when J ſet out, and can warm myſelf at my 
« eaſe. Be aſhamed of your effeminacy ; and 
« learn to dreſs like men. Leave filks and other 
« coſtly ornaments to the women, or reſerve them 
for days of ceremony, when ſuch things are 
worn for ſhew and not for uſe.” 

Ebarlemagne was engaged in war during his 
whole reign. He ſubdued Aquitain ſeveral] times. 
When he thought himſelf abſolutely maſter of it, 
an old duke, who had been twenty-five years in 
2, monaſtery, quitted his retirement to combat 
againſt him, and afterwards returned to his cloiſ- 
tered retreat. He twice over-ran Italy with his 
victorious arms, received at Rome the imperial 
crown, dethroned Didier, king of the Lombards, 
and ſent him to France with his family to die in 
priſon. Ihe French under his command were not 
ſo ſucceſsful in Spain. It was with great difficulty 
| N 4 
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he could bring back his army, almoſt deſtroyed, to 
Roncevaux, notwithſtanding the efforts of the 
famous Roland and the other paladines who ac- 
companied them. In the laſt place, Taſſilon, 
duke of Bavaria, who had been once ſaved by 
ſubmitting to do homage, returned to the charge, 
and was confined in a monaſtery with his whole 
family. This was the leaſt of the puniſhments 
which Charlemagne inflicted on vanquiſhed kings. 
The ſilence of hiſtory, in regard to thoſe ſhut up 
in this kind of tombs, has given reaſon to con- 
clude that Charlemagne did not ſuffer them to 
perform long penitence. 

This prince, notwithſtanding the virtues aſ- 
cribed to him, was far from being merciful. It 
is impoſſible to read, without horror, his ſangui- 


nary executions among the Saxons. Beſides the 
great numbers who periſhed in battle, he cauſed 


4500 of them to be beheaded, in cold blood, after 
a victory. Death or baptiſm was the alternative 
propoſed to then; ſo that theſe idolaters em- 
braced chriſtianity merely to avoid being maſſa- 
cred. They returned, therefore, to their own 
gods, as ſoon as they ſaw the conqueror at a diſ- 
tance, By means of ſlaughter and tranſportation, 
the emperor eſtabliſhed the chriſtian religion in 
the Saxon dominions. The victories of Charle- 
magne, the ſplendour of his reputation, and the 
ſucceſs of his arms, did not prevent the Moors, the 
Danes, and the Normans, from ſometimes invading 
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his frontiers ; but he always repulſed them, and 
often obliged them to act on the defenſive at 
home. 

Though engaged in theſe turbulent occupa- 
tions, the emperor had ſtill time left to attend to 
the more tranquil, but no leſs laborious cares of 
government. His genius embraced every thing ; 
and no part of his duty was neglected. He ex- 
amined the laws of the people whom he con- 
quered, before he allowed them to uſe them. He 
paid particular attention to every thing that con- 
cerned religion. The clergy, by his advice, 


adopted in their ſervice the Roman pſalmody, in- 
ſtead of that which had been before employed. b 
He eſtabliſhed in the chapters and great monaſ- 


teries, ſchools for grammar, arithmetic, and all 
the ſciences then known. In his palace he aſſem- 


bled a kind of academy, each member of which 
aſſumed the name of ſome celebrated ancient, 
ſuch as Ariſtotle, Plato, Cicero, Auguſtin, and 
Flaccus, ſurnamed Horace: Charlemagne aſſumed 


that of David. This idea, which the preſent age, 


loaded with ſcience, would treat as puerile, ſerved 


as an encouragement, at a time when ſomething 


uncommon was neceſſary to arouſe mankind from 


the torpor of ignorancdge. 2 
An organ, ſent from Conſtantinople to Pepin, 
was beheld with aſtoniſhment. ' A clock; brought 
by the Perſian ambaſſadors to Charlemagne, was 
ſeen, no doubt, with equal admiration, This 
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prince conceived a deſign of uniting the Rhine 
to the Danube ; and of forming, by theſe means, 


a communication between the ocean and the 
Euxine ſea. The want of machines and appara- 
tus, not then invented, for the execution of grand 
undertakings, prevented its ſucceſs ; but it muſt 
ſtill be acknowledged, that this emperor was one 
of the few, who have really intereſted themſelves 
in the happineſs of the human race. No uſeful 
labour eſcaped his attention. We read with plea- 
ſure, that he entered into the detail of the occu- 
pations of agriculture ; that he was acquainted 
with his own farms, their produce, and the cattle 
they contained; that the women belonging to his 
Palace could manage the diſtaff as well as the nce- 


dle, and that he took delight to appear orna- 


mented with the produCtions of his wives and his 
daughters. He had in ſucceſſion five lawful 
wives ; and as he was indulgent towards himſelf 


in regard to his amours, he was not ſevere in re- 


gard to thoſe of others. He is even reproached, 


and not unjuſtly, with ſhewing too much com- 


placency towards the free diſpoſition of his own 


daughters. The names of his miſtreſſes are not 


known. It is, however, certain that he had many 
children by them. He was affable and eaſy of 
acceſs; and could enjoy the ſweets of private life 
without derogating from his dignity, Charle- 
magne lived ſeventy- one years, and reigned fortj - 
ſeyen. * o 
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He had affociated with himſelf in the empire 


his ſoa Louis, furnamed the Debonnaire. This 
prince being ſent into Aquitain, that he might 
give a ſpecimen of his talents in governing, be- 
haved ſo well, that his father, when informed of 
his conduct, could not help ſaying, © Let us re- 
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« turn thanks to God, and let us rejoice that this 


« young man is ſtill wiſer and abler than I.“ 
Theſe fines hopes were not, however, realiſed in a 
more extenſive adminiſtration. The hiſtory of 
Louis the Debonnaire is ſcarcely any thing elſe 
thari a hiſtory of his faults. Among the number 
of them, may be claſſed the noife he made on ac- 
count of the irregularities of his fiſters, to whom 
Charlemagne ſhewed too much indulgence. 
Louis who had need of indulgence himſelf, ſince 
we know'of one baſtard born to him, cauſed the 
lorers of | thefe princeſſes to be publicly arreſted, 
and baniſhed them to convents, where they ſpent 
their days in the melancholy ſtate of penitents: a 
puniſhment, which revealed to the world, with 
otentation, the diſhonour of the imperial family. 
He maintained this character with cruel ſeve- 
nit in the affair of Bernard, king of Italy. This 
prince was the ſon of Pepin, the eldeſt of the 
children of Charlemagne, who conferred on him 
he kingdom of Italy. Pepin died before his fa- 
ther, and: Louis induced the emperor to give the 
con of Italy to his brother's ſon ; but this young 
prince was diſpleaſed on the death of his grand- 
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father, Charlemagne, that the imperial crown was 
not transferred to his head, as ſon of the eldeſt of 
the children, inſtead of being given to Louis, who 
was younger than his father. He made known 
his pretenſions to his uncle, and took up arms to 
ſupport them. It is to be obſerved, that he had 
in his favour his grand-father's principal miniſters, 
among whom was Theodulph, biſhop of Orleans. 
Bernard, however, failed in his attempt, through 
the defection of the greater part of the nobility. 


Being thus abandoned, he came to implore the 


clemency of his uncles. Louis reproached him 
for his ingratitude, and ſent him back ta be tried 
by the general aſſembly, which condemned him 
to death, as well as his accomplices. Louis the 
Debonnaire confined the puniſhment of the great. 


er part of the biſhops to depoſition ; but he or- 


dered the eyes of the laity to be plucked: out. 
Bernard died three days after, and his three bro- 
thers were confined'in monaſteries. _ 

We muſt do Louis the Debonnaire the 70G 
tice to ſay, that this execution always excited re- 
morſe, which he could not help ſhewing upon 


| ſeveral occaſions, and particularly during his miſ- 


fortunes. We do not find, however, that he re- 
ſtored Bernard's brothers, but he gave evident 


ſigns of repentance in regard ta the biſhops, ab- 


bots, and other dignified clergy, who had been 
puniſhed, either by depoſition or bodily ſufferings, 
as the accomplices of Bernard. In an aſſembly 
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of biſhops; convoked at Attigni, he aſked them 
pardon, and expreſſed ſorrow for his conduct. 
He even re-eſtabliſhed, near his perſon, the ſuſ- 
pected clergy, theſe concealed enemies, among 


whom was Valla, the celebrated abbot of Corbie, 


and admitted them into his-council. This weak- 
neſs may. be conſidered as the cauſe of all his mis- 
ſortunes. 

Hermengarde his wife left him, at her death, 
three ſons, arrived at the age of manhood. Louis, 
without any apparent neceſſity, and without fore- 


ſeeing that he might again marry and have other 


children, who would require a new partition, di- 


vided among them his ſtates; giving to Pepin, 


the ſecond, Aquitain, and to Louis, the third, 


Bavaria. Lothaire, the eldeſt, he affociated with 


himſelf in the empire. The event which he had 


not foreſeen took place. Louis again entered into 


the nuptial bonds, and eſpouſed Judith, a Ger- 
man princeſs of great beauty, intriguing, and as 
fond of gallantry as ſhe was devout. She had a 
lon, named Charles, who gave great uneafineſs 
to the , other children, for whom proviſion had 
been made; and indeed not without reaſon, 
Judith did not long fail to endeavour to procure 
a maintenance for her ſon. The portions of Pepin 
and Louis were too ſmall to admit of being di- 
vided. She addrefſed herſelf therefore to Lo- 
thaire ; and by the force of entreaty, made him 
conſent to a diſmemberment, which gave to young 
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Charles a conſiderable extent of territory in the 
heart of France, from the Loire as far as the 
Meuſe. There ſtill remained to Lothaire, as the 
ſucceſſor of his father, a beautiful portion, com. 
prehending almoſt the Whole of Germany, with 
Lorraine and all Italy. That he might better ſe. 
cure his ſtates, he had the precaution not to con. 
tent himſelf with the appellation of emperor alone, 
and to get himſelf conſecrated, at 2 & in the 
life-time of his father. 

The intrigues of Judith introduced diſorder 
into the court of Louis. She had invited Ber. 
nard, count of Barcelona, to reſide with her a; 
miniſter ; but as he was young, handſome, and 
well made, it is ſuppoſed that he held another 
office. Lothaire, being informed of certain re. 
ports which were propagated, thought himſelf 
authoriſed to correct the abuſes in his father's fa- 
mily. He appeared, therefore, with an army, ac- 
companied by his brothers, who wiſhed to take 
advantage of this opportunity to obtain a new 
partition more advantageous to them, and to the 
prejudice of their younger brother Charles. Ihe 
emperor did not find himſelf in a condition to 
make much refiftance, and ſubmitted to his chil- 
dren. The younger then retired, and left their 
eldeſt brother Lothaire to give the finiſhin g ſtroke 
10Uhewr projects. 

The weakneſs which Louis had ſhewn by ſub- 
mitting to à public penitence at Attigni, gave 
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reaſon to hope that it would not be difficult to in- 
duce him to reſign. There was no one but his 
wife, who could prevail on him to refiſt with firm- 
neſs ; and, fortunately for Lothaire, ſhe fell into 
his hands, together with her two ſons. Lothaire 
declared to her that ſhe could no other way avoid 
death, than by afſuming the veil, and engaging 
her huſband 'to cut off his hair, and to retire to a 
convent for the remainder of his days. On theſe 
agreeable terms he ſet her at liberty. . 

It is not believed that ſhe diſcharged with per- 
fe& fidelity this miſſion to her huſband ; but, at 


any fate, ſhe performed one half, by aſſuming the 


veil, and Lothaire perſuaded himſelf that the 
reſt would follow of courſe. Having convoked 
a grand aſſembly at Compiegne, Louis appeared 
there with a diſtracted air; acknowledged the 


faults he had committed; proteſted that his inten- 


tions were perfectly upright; and when it was 
expected that he would have terminated this 
humble confeſſion by an abdication, he ſaid, to 
the great aſtoniſhment of Lothaire, that he would 
govern in future with more circumfſpection and 
prudence. To the ſtill greater ſurpriſe of the ſon, 


the aſſembly invited the father, who had ſpoke 
ſtanding near the throne, | to replace himſelf upon 
it. The ſon had no other reſource than to enter 
into a reconciliation, which with Louis was not 
difficult to be effected. Lothaire, who was leſs 
fincere, made this reconcilition ferve as a new 
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offence, and ſhut up his father in a monaſtery. A 
monk, named Gombaud, enabled him however 
to make his eſcape. Ihe ſame Gombaud pro- 
cured to the emperor a powerful party of no- 
bility, who united themſelves in a diet at Nime- 


guen, and reſtored him to his former dignity. He 


vas put in poſſeſſion of his central ſtates, and 
recalled his wife, whom he did not receive till he 


had made her ſwear that ſne was innocent of the 


crimes laid to her charge, and until ſhe had ob- 


tained a diſpenſation becauſe ſhe had aſſumed the 


r 
Judith did not fail to recall her miniſter Ber— 
nard, which gave riſe to new clamours, and new 
commotions. Pepin of Aquitain quitted, in diſ- 
content, his father's court, where he had reſided 
for ſome time. He took up arms, under the too 
common pretence of a deſire to reform abuſes. 
The emperor declared him a rebel; and gave his 
ſtates to Judith. This puniſhment ſtruck a terror 
into the other two, Lothaire and Louis of Bavaria. 
Fearing, however, that their intriguing mother- 
in-law, who was miſtreſs over the mind of her old 
huſband, might ſtrip them, in ſucceſſion, they 
united their ſtrength, and fell both together on 
the emperor. Having debauched his troops, Louis 
was depoſed in an afſembly convoked in great 
haſte, while prince Charles was ſent to one con- 
vent, and the empreſs to another. The two bro- 
thers then retired, leaving the reſt to the manage- 
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ment of their brother Lothaire, whoſe intereſt it 
was more than theirs, to deprive his father of even 
the title of emperor. 

Lothaire convoked a ſolemn aſſembly in the 
church at Compiegne, at which Louis appeared 
like a criminal. A memorial, containing ſeveral 
articles of accuſation, was read in his preſence, 
and, without ſuffering him to give in an anſwer, 
or make a reply, he was {tripped of his imperial 
ornaments, with all the humiliating ceremonies uſed 
at that period on ſuch degrading occaſions. He 
was then made to aſſume the habit of a penitent, 
and he threw down his ſword, at the foot of the 
altar, as a ſign of his, abdication. His ſon con- 
fined him in the abbey of Saint Medard, at Soiſ⸗ 
ſons, and ſurrounded him with monks, who were 
charged to relate to him the moſt melancholy in- | 
telligence, calculated to induce him to embrace 
the monaſtic life ; ſuch as that the empreſs had 
aſſumed the veil; that ſhe was dead, and that his 
ſon Charles had been compelled to have his head 
ſhaved and to become a monk. 

But among theſe eccleſiaſtics, there was one 
more ſincere, who conſoled him in ſecret ; put 
him on his guard againſt theſe afflicting falſehoods, 
and | inſpired him with courage to beware of 
ſurpriſe. The patience, reſignation, and humility 
of the immured monarch, affected the good monks 
where he was confined, and their compathon was 
communicated to the great. Mortified at having 
vol. VII, 0 
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countenanced, by their ſilence and inactivity, fo 
great an act of injuſtice, they formed a league 
and levied an army. Lothaire haſtened to Italy; 
but finding himſelf too weak, and, fearing to be 
anticipated by his brothers, he went and liberated 
his father from Soiſſons, and conducted him to 
Saint-Denis, where he left him at liberty with 
his ſon Charles. He was rejoined by Judith, and 
abſolved by an aſſembly of biſhops, who publicly 
reſtored to him his ſword and his crown ; but, as 
this did not appear ſufficieht, - every thing done it 


Compiegne was annulled, and declared void in a 


more conſiderable aſſembly held at Thionville. 
Lothaire aſked his pardon, and obtained it. 
Judith took advantage of this moment of tran- 
quillity, and this kind of proſperity in which her 
huſband found himſelf, to obtain a new partition 
of his ſtates. To Lothaire he gave Italy with 
the title of emperor; to Pepin, Aquitain; to Louis, 
Germany and Saxony; and to Charles, France, 
properly ſo called; together with Burgundy. The 
laſt, as may- be ſeen, was not the worſt treated; 
but he had ſtill an addition to his ſhare. Pepin 
being diſpleaſed with his diviſion revolted, and 
died during his rebellion. Louis, by way of pu- 
niſhment, deprived his two ſons of Aquitain; 
and added it to the poſſeſſions of Charles. Louis 
of Bavaria, inſtead of taking the part of his ne- 
phevrs againſt a grandfather, who was too ready 
to gratify the wiſhes of his wife, began to think 
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of enriching himſelf with their ſpoils, and ſeized 


on whatever parts he could of Aquitain, in order 
to augment Bavaria. As the emperor ſuffered 


him, his patience emboldened Louis, and he even 
threatened the ſtates of his father himſelf. He 


had already advanced to the banks of the Rhine, 


when the monarch placed himſelf at the head of 
his troops, and went to meet his rebellious ſon. 
It was painful to this pious monarch to take 
the field during Lent, a period which he generally 
devoted to faſting, prayer, and retirement. Ile, 
however, reſolved, though his health was in a 
deranged ſtate ; and, leaving his. court at Aix-la- 
Chapelle, advanced to paſs the Rhine; but his 
malady increaſing, he was obliged to ſtop in an 


iſland. He beheld, without terror, the approach 


of death, and made a will, by which he be- 
queathed part of his jewels to the poor and the 
church, and ſome to Lothaire and Charles. A 
biſhop having obſerved to him that he forgot his 
ſon of Bavaria; that this omiſhon ſeemed to ſhew 
that he ſtill harboured reſentment againſt him; 
and that, as a chriſtian, he ought to forgive him, 
the dying prince replied : © I forgive him with 
« all my heart; but tell him he muſt think of 
* aſking pardon of God ; and to remember that 
© he has made my grey hajs to go down with 
* ſorrow to the grave.” An affecting reflection, 
which vught to be held up to all fathers, and to 
all children ! 
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Louis the Debonnaire, worthy of that name, 
if we underſtand by it the habit of ſuffering him- 
ſelf to be ruled, died at the age of ſixty-two. It 
was neceſſary that he ſhould reſerve for his ſons a 
part of 'the ſeverity which, he exerciſed againſt 
his nephew Bernard ; but ought he alſo to have 
puniſhed the fault of Pepin of Aquitain, by rob- 
bing his ſons, the eldeſt of whom was named 
Pepin, after his father? Louis was endowed 
with all the ſocial virtues. It is ſaid. that he ap- 
plied much to aſtronomy. When-we take a view 
of the misfortunes which happened to him on the 
earth, we might compare him to that aſtronomer 
who tumbled into a pit while walking heedleſsly, 
and gazing at the heavens, 

Lothaire imagining that the titles of eldeſt ſon 
and emperor gave him a right. over his two bro- 
thers, Louis of Bavaria and Charles, affected a 
ſaperiority with which they were highly dif- 
pleaſed. He endeayoured to hold forth as a pre- 
tence for this haughtineſs, the protection which 


he owed: to his nephews, the children of Pepin, 


king of Aquitain. The two brothers on the one 
fide, and the uncle and nephews on the other, 
fought in the plains of Fontenai one of the moſt 
memorable battles mentioned in hiſtory. It colt 
the lives of a hundred thouſand men. After the 
effuſion of ſo much blood, the two brothers came 


to an accommodation; which they might have 


done before. Lothaire retained Italy, with the 
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title of emperor ; Louis, Germany, from which 
he was called Germanicus ; and Charles, the cen- 
tral ſtates, in the ſame manner as before, toge- 
ther with Neuitria. Lothaire abandoned the in- 
tereſts of his nephews, which had been a pre- 
tence for the war. They endeavoured to defend 
Aquitain, their property ; but Charles took them 
priſoners ; confined them in a monaſtery, and 
ſeized on their kingdom. 

All the enterpriſes of this prince againſt his fa- 
mily were attended with ſucceſs. He took ad- 
vantage of this diſcord among his children and his 
brothers, to appropriate to himſelf ſuch parts of 
their ftates as ſuited his convenience ; by which 
means he became one of the moſt powerful of the 
deſcendants of Charlemagne, and like him was 
decorated with the title of emperor. During this 
reign the Normans entered France, oftener and 
in greater numbers than they had ever done before. 
Io theſe inundations Charles oppoſed dykes of ſil- 
ver. The firſt time he gave them ſeven thouſand 
pounds, and the ſecond five. This, inſtead of 
repelling, was rather inducing them to return, to 
ſee whether there were not a few loads more for 
their vaſſals. Under this prince, therefore, and 
his ſucceſſors, they were never in want. In his 
time lived Robert the Strong, a celebrated lord, 
who already poſſeſſed ſtates of ſuch extent as to 
render him' formidable. Through bad policy, 
Charles augmented them in the centre of his do- 
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minions, in order to detach him from the intereſts 
of Solomon duke of Britanny. He gave him the 
duchy of France ; or, as ſome underſtand it, the 
government, if not the ſovereignty, of the coun- 
try between the Seine and the Loire ; but he did 
not foreſee that this generoſity would one day be 
prejudicial to his family. 

Charles the Bald died at the age of fifty-four. 
He held frequent councils, or rather mixed aſſem- 
blies, which enacted uſeful regulations, known 
alſo under the name of capitularies. 'The cuſtom 
of tranſlating from one ſee to another, which was 


then introduced, rendered him more maſter of the 
biſhops than any of his predeceſſors ; becauſe the 


happineſs of being raiſed to a more diſtinguiſhed 
or more opulent biſhopric depended on the mo- 
narch. 

Was it owing to any fault in his policy, or to 


the temper of the times, that his children were 


not more ſubmiſſive to him, than his brothers had 


been to Louis the Debonnaire? His youngeſt 


ſon Charles, whom he had made king of Aqui- 
tain, though ſurpriſed by death at an early pe- 
riod, lived till long enough to fignalize himſelf 


by his diſobedience. Another, named Carloman, 


obliged his father, by his frequent revolts, to con- 
fine him in priſon, and deprive him of his fight. 
The conduct even of his daughter Judith was 
not very commendable. Having become the 
widow of a king of England, ſhe married, t9 
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the great ſcandal of the chriſtian world, the eldeſt 
ſon of her huſband. She likewiſe buried him. 
When'ſhe returned to France, being {till young, 
and always fond of gallantry, ſhe cauſed, or ſuf- 
 fered, herſelf to be carried away by Baldwin, 
earl of Flanders, with the conſent of Louis, her 
eldeſt brother. Charles was obliged to pardon | 
theſe family inſults ; and to ſuffer ſome alſo from 
Richilda, his ſecond wife. It is not, therefore, 
impoſſible that all theſe intrigues may have haſ- 
tened his death, though it is ſaid that he was poi- 
ſoned by a Jew phyſician, named Sedecias. Some Il | 
even affirm that this was actually the caſe, as if it 1 
were eaſy, however ignorant a phyſician might be, 1 
to prove that he had poiſoned : Sedecias was nei- 


ther ſought after, nor puniſhed. | | | 
Louis the Bald was ſuccceded by his ſon Louis Loi: the | | 
the Stammerer. It is needleſs to mention the 8% Lows NM! 
cauſe of theſe ſurnames. The new king, with a mans 5. 1 
deſign of enſuring tranquillity to his ſtates, gave Fa, 83 "op il 


| away, in profuſion, governments, biſhoprics, and 1 
abbeys, with other uſeful and honourable places, | 0 
to all the great who firſt preſented themſelves. * Ill 
f Thoſe who came after murmured ; not at his 1 
prodigality, but becauſe they had not obtained a | 
ſhare. Incenſed by their diſappointment, they re- 47 
tuſed to acknowledge him; but after a little re- | 
flection they ſubmitted, on condition of his diſ- il þ 
, tributing among them what remained. This is | | 
1 all that can be ſaid of a reign of three years. | 
EP -- 
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Of Louis III. and Carloman, his two ſons, the 
former died a natural death and the latter by an 
accident. Their couſin, Charles the Fat, already 
king of Germany, and acknowledged as emperor, 
was, according to ſome, choſen king by the 
French nobility, but, according to others, only 
tutor of the poſthumous Charles, of whom Carlo- 

man's widow. had been delivered. Whatever 
may have been the title of Charles the Fat, he 
ſhewed himſelf much inferior to what had been 
expected. He was a melancholy viſionary, of a 
ſickly conſtitution, ſuperſtitious, and addicted to 
women ; weak in his intellect, and deſtitute of 
courage or reſolution. During his adminiſtration, 
the Normans befieged Paris; and he was not 
able to repulſe them but by the force ef money. 
The contempt which the people entertained for 
bim, and which they did not conceal, induced 
him to quit France. On his return to Germany 
he fell ill; and, what is unexampled in hiſtory, 
was ſo much abandoned, that he wanted the com- 
mon neceſſaries of life. All his ſervants forſook 
him; and his wife, who pretended to be ſtill a 
virgin, ſet the firſt example of this deſertion. Had 
it not been for the archbiſhop of Mentz, who by 
chance was informed of his diſtreſs, he might have 
died of hunger. Arnould, king of Bavaria, aſ- 
ſigned to this emperor the rents of three or four 
villages for his maintenance, 
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Till the poſthumous ſon of Carloman ſhould 
attain to the age of manhood, the nobility gave 
the crown to Eudes, the ſon of Robert the Strong, 
who had diſtinguiſhed himſelf during the ſiege of 
Paris. Being placed on the throne, he refuſed to 
cede it to the poſthumous Charles III. called the 
Simple. Charles, however, was raiſed to it on 
the death of Eudes. This prince reſigned to the 
Normans Neuſtria, which from their name has 
been called Normandy. Charles the Simple had 
one ſon, Louis IV. called d'Outremer, becauſe 
his mother had fled with him to England, to 
avoid the diſmal fate of her huſband. This prince, 
who was not entirely deſtitute of energy, main- 
tained his crown with bravery againſt Robert, 
who had taken poſſeflion of it after the death of 
his brother, Eudes. He was defeated by Charles, 
but the latter being afterwards ſtruck with a pa- 
nic abandoned his ſtates, and threw himſelf into 
the hands of Hebert, count of Vermandois, who 
detained him in priſon till he died. 

During this deſertion, the reins of government 
were in the hands of Hugues le Grand, of the 
tamily of Eudes. To gain over the nobility, he 
conferred on them ſeveral domains, on condition 
of their doing homage and performing ſervice. 
The creation of fiefs in France is aſcribed to this 
period. Hugues le Grand diſdaining, or not 
daring, to make himſelf king, ſuffered his relation, 
Raoul, to aſſume the ſceptre. Louis returned 
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from beyond the ſeas to diſpute with him for the 
crown. Hugues le Grand ſupported the phan- 
tom of king, which he had created, and ſtyled 
himſelf duke of. France and Burgundy, count of 
Paris and Orleans. It may be ſeen, by theſe 
titles, how confined were the boundaries of the 
kingdom which Louis required Raoul to reſtore. 
He recovered it, notwithſtanding the efforts of 
Hugues le Grand, and left it to Lothaire, his ſon, 
who tranſmitted it to Louis V. called the Idle, 
who reigned only a year. He was poiſoned by 
his wife, and his father, it is ſaid, had experi- 
enced the ſame fate. In them ended the race 
of the Carlovingians, which had continued 237 
years. 
Capetian When Louis V. died, every thing was ſettled, 
„ Hugh Capet, the ſon of Hugues le 
Grand, and the great grandſon of Robert the 
Strong, had only to ſhew himſelf in order to be 
proclaimed. Though placed on the throne by a 
happy concurrence of circumſtances, it has never 
been faid that he had any ſhare in the ſudden 
death of his predeceſſor. There ſj! remained a 
ſon of Louis d'Outremer, named Charles, duke 
of Lorraine. As the crown belonged to him, he 
laid claim to it and maintained his right; but his 
power was too much inferior to that of Hugh 
Capet, who, before he became king, had poſſeſ- 
ſion of the duchy of France and the counties of 
Orleans and Paris, and was brother-in-law to the 
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dukes of Burgundy and Normandy: Charles be- 
ing defeated was taken priſoner and died in cap- 
tivity. His on, it is ſaid, ſucceeded him in Lor- 
raine; but the moſt common opinion is that he 
left no iſſue. 

Hugh Capet governed with great prodence. 
Being ſurrounded by great lords, jealous of each 
ather, he inſtigated them to mutual attacks, with- 
out interfering in their quarrels. By theſe means, 
they were reduced to a ſtate. of weakneſs ; and 
the royal authority was ftrengthened in proportion. 
This monarch had taken care to get himſelf con- 
ſecrated, and he employed the ſame precaution 
in regard to his ſon Robert. Hugh Capet reigned 
only nine years; but he left the kingdom in as 


tranquil a ſtate as if he had governed it for a very 


Jong period. He was a politician by habit ; and, 
on certain occaſions, brave. It is believed that 
he was ſurnamed Capet, becauſe he had a large 
head. Ihis name was continued to his deſcend- 
r ZE Ry. A 

IIis ſon Robert exhibits, on the throne, a very 
ſingular phenomenon: a king a faint, or at leaſt 
acknowledged as one in the legends, and this 
faint excommunicated, but in ſuch a manner that 
the prelates, nobility, and the whole court, fled 
from him, as from a perſon infected with the 
plague. Two domeſtics only remained with 
him ;- and theſe even purified in the fire the diſhes 
from which he had eaten, and the utenſils he 
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employed, and threw the deſſert to the dogs, that 
they might not be contaminated with the polluted 
remains of a perſon under ſentence of excommu- 
nication. "Theſe anathemas had been iſſued 
againſt him becaufe he refuſed to diſmiſs Bertha, 
whom he had married when a widow, and had 
unfortunately ſtood god-father to one of his chil- 
dren, which, for want of a diſpenſation, was the 
xauſe of an impediment, and rendered the mar- 
riage void. Bertha was neither young nor hand- 
ſome ; but, by her gentle diſpoſition, ſhe was 
well ſuited to Robert, a prince of great mildneſs 
and piety, and fond of domeſtic peace. By his 
excommunication he obtained a wife of great 
beauty, named Conſtantia, who was, however, 
proud, capricious, and ſo haughty, that the un- 
fortunate huſband did not enjoy a moment's re- 
poſe with her, during the whole time of their 
being married. 

She was determined to govern, and did ſo not- 
withſtanding the efforts which Robert made to 
extricate himſelf from her dominion. After the 
example of Hugh Capet, his father, he reſolved 
to cauſe one of his ſons to be conſecrated and 
acknowledged king, during his life-time. It ap- 
pears that this precaution was a family ſecret, 
which the Capetians tranſmitted to their ſucceſ- 

ſors. The imperious Conſtantia was overjoyed 
to find that her weak huſband had raiſed up to 
himſelf a rival in authority, whom ſhe could em- 
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ploy, as occaſion might require, in caſe Robert 
ſhould oppoſe her wiſhes. She began, indeed, to 
tutor her ſon, and to excite him to ſecure the ſu- - 
preme power, of which ſhe hoped to be able to 
take advantage ; but not finding in the young 
prince that compliance which ſhe expected, ſhe 
haraſſed and maltreated him ſo long that he was 
obliged to leave the court and even to take up 
arms. The father, well knowing the cauſe of his 
ſon's revolt, inſtead of proceeding againſt him 
with a body of troops, went in queſt of him, con- 
ducted him back, and treated him ſo well, that 
he became his friend and aſſiſtant in the govern- 
ment. 

This ſon unfortunately died, which created 
new pretenſions on the part of the mother, who 
wiſhed Henry to be ſet aſide in favour of Robert, 
the eldeſt, whom ſhe hoped to be able to manage 
with more facility, according to her. own ideas. 
The father, however, behaved with firmneſs, and 
cauſed Henry to be crowned. Conſtantia imme- 
diately began to excite Robert againſt his bro- 
ther, but ſhe did not ſucceed in her attempts to 
involve them in a quarrel, Being fruſtrated in 
this hope, ſhe conceived a mortal hatred againſt 
both ; and by means of bad treatment obliged 
them to leave the court. The father went once 
more in queſt of them, carried them back, and 
eſtabliſhed peace in his family, as far as was poſ- 
ible with ſuch a wife. It was, no doubt, by the 
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exerciſe of patience, of which he may be exhi- 
bited as a noble model to many huſbands, that the 
good Robert got himſelf fainted. He was ex- 
tremely punctual in'attending divine worſhip; and 
hymns of his compoſition are ſtill ſung in the 
church. It is to be wiſhed -that we were not 
obliged to claſs among his acts of devotion, his 
attending, with queen Conſtantia, the puniſhment 
of ſome manichean hereticks, who were burnt. 
Robert had the moderation to refuſe the kingdom 
of Italy and the Imperial crown. He died at the 
age of ſixty, univerſally regretted. ' © We have 
ce Toft our father,” ſaid thoſe, with lamentation, 
who aſſiſted at his funeral. He governed us in 


„peace. Under him our property was ſafe.” 


What thoſe ſaid who were preſent, was repeated 
by the whole nation who were abſent. No prince 
ever received greater or more general praiſe. 
Conſtantia had not exhauſted all her malice 
againſt her huſband. She had ſome {till remain- 
ing for her ſon Henry I. As ſhe entertained no 
hope that he would ſuffer himſelf to be governed 


by her, ſhe excited againſt him his brother Ro- 


bert, and enjoyed the pleaſure of ſeeing the two 
brothers ſtrengthen themſelves by alliances, in 
order to decide their quarrel by combat ; but ſhe 
had the mortification alſo of ſeeing them recon- 
ciled. To accompliſh this end, Henry ceded to 
his brother the duchy of Burgundy. 'The queen 
mother was included in this accommodation, and 
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ſoon after died, without having an opportunity of 
being farther engaged in broils. 

Henry imitated his father and grandfather in 
the policy of ſuffering the nobility to ruin them- 
ſelves by war. He interfered very little in their 
quarrels ; but as he found himſelf ſtronger than 
Hugh Capet and Robert, he ventured to puniſh 
ſome of the moſt intractable, beginning with the 
weakeſt. Under this prince, we find the firſt in- 
ſtance of puniſhing the crime of rebellion by con- 
fiſcating the lands of the vaſſal, and uniting them 
to the crown. The cauſe of the long wars be- 
tween the kings of France and the dukes of Nor- 
mandy, which were followed by the wars with 
England, are traced back to the ſame period. 

In that which Conſtantia excited againft her 
ſon Henry, that prince implored the aſſiſtance of 
Robert the Devil, duke of Normandy. The latter 
was ſo called on account of the ravages which he 
made in France on that occaſion. According to 
the ideas of that period, he thought he could ex- 
plate his cruelties by a pilgrimage to the Holy 
Land. When he fet out, he recommended his 
ſon William to the king of France, on whom he 
had conferred ſome obligations. Henry, inſtead 
of ſupporting the ſon of his friend, entruſted to 
his care, againſt the cabals of the Norman nobi- 
lity, is accuſed of fermenting diſcontents, and of 


having created great embarraſſment to young 
William. Hence the hatred between theſe two 
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princes, which was extended even to nations. 

Henry alſo took care to get his ſon. conſecrated, 

though at that time a boy. He died at the age 

of fifty, in conſequence of a medicine which he 

uſed without proper precaution. ; We are indebted 

to him for la treve du $eigneur, or law which for- 

bade private combats between Thurſday and Sun- 

day, through reſpect for the myſteries of, Jeſus 

Chriſt, which were effected on theſe days. This 

is all that the civil and eccleſiaſtical authority 

united could do againſt the rage for agg both 
juridical and voluntary. 

Pn . Philip I. who was only eight years * age, had 

„„ placed, by his father, under the guardian- 

ſhip of Baldwin, carl of Flanders, who took great 

care of his education. It appears that Philip poſ- 

ſeſſed ſome talents ; but his judgment was not 

correct, and he was not very delicate in regard to 

probity. He ſpent his whole life amidſt ſcenes of 

deception, highly applauding himſelf for his pre- 

tended dexterity, when he ſucceeded ; but ſtruck 

with ſhame and conſternation when he miſcarried. 

This character rendered him contemptible to his 

ſubjects, and odious to the neighbouring princes. 

A piece of inſolent raillery had like to have in- 

volved him in ſerious danger. He was conti— 

nually at war or making treaties of peace with 

- William duke of Normandy, the conqueror of 

England. When Philip had thrown him into ſome 

embarraſſments, on account, in particular, of aſ- 
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ſiſtance given to the rebellious children of the 
Norman, he triumphed on account of his cun- 
ning; but as ſoon as William, informed of his 
manceuvres, threatened to be revenged, Philip 
appeaſed him by ſubmiſſion, till he could find a 
convenient opportunity of reſuming his former 
conduct. 

On one occaſion, when William, who was very 
corpulent, being more patient than uſual, and 
confined to his bed by indiſpoſition, was ſlow in 
taking the field to procure ſatisfaction for ſome 
new fraud, Philip ſaid jocoſely to his courtiers: 
« When will this big - bellied fellow be brought to 
© bed?” The duke, to whom this ſpeech was 
told, alluding to the churching of women, who 
bear in their kands a wax candle, ſaid : “ I ſhall 
« ſoon go to church to return thanks for my deli- 
very, and ſhall exhibit ſuch an illumination to 
© the king of France, that he will repent his jeſt.” 
This illumination was the burning of the town of 
Mantes, which ſuffered for the inſipid pleaſantry 
of its ſovereign. It was a happy circumſtance 
that the duke, who was at the head of a fine 
army, did not long ſurvive this cruel act of ven- 
geance. His death opened a theatre of intrigue 
to the crafty genius of Philip. He had the plea- 
ſure of embroiling in a quarrel the Norman 
princes, and of ſowing the feeds of diſcord among 
the brothers. Theſe diſputes, which he mana os 
Vor. vil. P 
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with great art, furniſhed him with the means of 
getting into his hands ſome places that were given 
him, as a reward for reconciling them; but they 
ſometimes took more from him as a puniſhment 
for his intrigues, when they came to be diſcloſed, 
after an accommodation. 19111 
Ho little ſcrupulous . was in his Princi 
ples, will be better known by the following in- 
ſtances: Though he had been long married to 
Bertha, and had by her ſeveral children already 
of age, he conceived a difguſt for this princeſs, 
and ſeparated from her under a pretence of too 
near conſanguinity. The daughter of a count 
Roger, exceedingly rich, was then propoſed to 
him. , Flattered with the honour of placing his 
daughter on the throne of France, the father ſent 
_ her to her intended huſband, with a magnificent 
train, and a large ſum of money. Philip ſeized 
the jewels and the money, and ſent back the 
counteſs. Some hiſtorians aſſert, that he induced 
her to viſit him, only that he might enjoy the pro- 
perty. After this action, which, in common lan- 
guage, might be called the trick of a ſharper, it 
will not be ſurpriſing to find him guilty of another, 
Which diſplayed the villain. If there were people, 
however, at that period, who thought like thoſe, 
who, at preſent, are called men of gallantry, this 
action, which we blame as contrary to good faith, 
_ muſt have appeared to them admirable, as it was 
w only taking by ſurpriſe a diſgufling huſband. 
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Count de Monfort had a daughter, named 
Bertrade, who was accounted the moſt beautiful 
woman in France. On account of her high repu- 
tion; Foulques, count of Anjou, who from his ill 
temper has been ſurnamed the Crabbed, aſked her 
in marriage, and obtained his requeſt. Bertrade 
had conſented to this alliance with reluctance and 
through family conſiderations; and her huſband, 

beſides, did not poſſeſs the art of rendering him- 
ſelf agreeable to her. As ſoon it was known that 
Philip had ſeparated himſelf from his wife Bertha, 
Bertrade, ſeduced by the attractions of a crown, 
entered into a private arrangement with the Eng. 

He paid a viſit of politeneſs and friendſhip to 
Foulques; was well received, and, by way of 
making a grateful return for this kindneſs, car- 
ried off his wife. 

In order to live at peace with her, two difficul- 
ties were to be overcome: to get his divorce from 


Bertha confirmed by the church, and that of Ber- 


trade from Foulques approved. The negotiations 
for this purpoſe were continued a long time; but 
the lovers lived as huſband and wife, though ex- 
communicated. The death of Bertha at length 
removed every obſtacle. Means were found alſo 
to ſatisfy Foulques, who even viſited his unfaith- 
ful ſpouſe, without ſhewing much diſpleaſure. 
The monarch was then permitted to ſpend the 


remainder of his days in indolence at the feet of 


his Omphale. Not that he was a Hercules: on 
P 2 
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the contrary, inſtead of ſhewing himſelf calculated 
for the labours by which the fabulous hero ren- 
dered himſelf illuſtrious, he even abandoned all 
the cares of government to his ſon, known after- 
wards under the name of Louis the Fat. Were we 
deſirous of ſtill continuing the parallel with the life 
of Hercules, we might ſay, that like him, Louis 
was the object of his mother-in-law's hatred. Ber- 
trade, imperious and jealous, like Juno, perſe- 
_ cuted her ſon-in-law ; and ſhe even wiſhed to get 
rid of him by poiſon, that the crown might de- 
volve on her own children. The doſe, however, 
was not ſufficiently ſtrong, or the antidote admi- 
niſtered in time by an able phyfician ſaved his 
life. Louis forgave his mother-in-law, and ſhe 
lived with him afterwards on ſo good terms, that 
the repentance ſhe ſhewed is ſuppoſed to have 
been fincere. Philip after that period interfered 
very little with the affairs of his own kingdom, 
and ſtill leſs with thoſe of his neighbours. He 
died, at the age of fifty, a ſubmiſhve ſlave to 


Bertrade. 
Lovi vi Louis had been aſſociated in the throne with 
. t F » . . | | - 
| hag his father, who cauſed him to be conſecrated in 


his life-time. He made him be again crowned, 
and endeavoured, as he had before done, when 
only heir apparent, to get his right to the throne 
.acknowledged by the ſurrounding nobility. 
Among this number were the counts of Corbeille, 
Nantes, Couei, Monfort, and others, whoſe fiets 
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were ſituated within the extent of the royal do- 
mains, or lay adjacent to them. "Theſe domains 
were then confined to Paris, Etampes, Orleans, 
Compiegne, Melun, Bourges, and ſome towns of 
little note in the neighbourhood. 

When we conſider theſe confined boundaries, 
it muſt excite aſtoniſhment to ſee Louis the Fat 
marching at the head of 200,000 men, to meet 
the emperor Henry V. who was leading againſt 
France the whole forces of Germany. The rea- 
ſon 1s, that the great vaſſals, ſuch as the dukes 
of Burgundy and Aquitain, the ccunts of Cham- 
pagne and Flanders, as well as others, all united 
on theſe important occaſions. In thoſe days, a 
king of France could, with juſtice, ſtyle himſelf a 
great monarch. The dukes of Normandy, how- 
ever, were not among the number of thoſe de- 
fenders of the integrity of the kingdom. On the 
contrary, after they became kings of England, 
their whole thoughts were employed on confining 
that of France, by extending their territories on 
the continent. Louis oppoſed to their efforts the 
moſt powerful obſtacles. He had for his miniſ- 
ters four brothers, named Garlande ; but they 
were not favourites.“ A king,” ſaid he, © ought 
* to have no other favourites than his people.” 
This expreſſion contains his eulogy. It is need- 
leſs to ſay that he was an excellent monarch, 
Louis the Fat lived fixty years. 
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Having been educated in the abbey of St. De- 


nis, he cauſed his ſon, who was-named Louis the 


Young, to diſtinguiſh him from his father, to be 


educated in the ſame place. Theſe great monaſ- 


teries, at that period, were ſchools for the young 
nobility, and they contained men of eminent me- 
rit, an honour to the age in which they lived. 
Among theſe were Suger, abbot of St. Denis, a 

profound politician, a wiſe miniſter, the coun- 
ſellor and friend of kings; and Bernard, abbot of 


Clervaux, a brilliant genius, a man of ſweet and 


inſinuating eloquence, full of fire, and as a French 


Hercules holding the ears of his auditors en- 
chained to his tongue. To theſe may be added 
Abelard, puniſhed for having loved and written. 
His fate as a lover is well known. He endea- 
voured to amuſe himſelf with metaphyſics, the 
romance of the mind ; but he loſt himſelf in the 
labyrinth of abſtract dialectics. Being accuſed of 
hereſy, he was forced to ſubmit to the humiliating 


_ penance of a public recantation. 


St. Bernard preached in favour of the cruſades, | 


and perſuaded his hearers. It is ſaid that kings 


encouraged theſe military pilgrimages, in order 
to weaken their vaſſals by the expences they in- 
curred, and to eſtabliſh the royal authority on 
their ruin, But in the firſt grand cruſade, there 
was more enthuſiaſm than policy. - The whole 
court, and we might fay the whole kingdom, took 
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up the croſs, as if by ſudden inſpiration. The 
queen herſelf engaged in it, with the principal la- 
dies in her train. Eleonora had brought to Louis 
by marriage the duchy of Guyenne and the county 


of Poitou. She ſet out for the Holy Land, not fo 


much perhaps through zeal, as for amuſement, 
and to gratify curioſity, We are informed by the 
hiſtories of that period, that the motives of few of 
the cruſaders were purely religious; or that if 
they were ſo, they became corrupted by the way. 
Eleonora, when ſhe arrived at Antioch, found in 
the ſovereign prince of that city a Chriſtian agree- 
able to her taſte ; and in young Saladin, the ſul- 
tan of Egypt, a Mahometan who gained her af- 
fection. This ſenſibility gave uneaſineſs to ber 
huſband. He carried his ſpouſe from Antioch 
againſt her will, made her perform her devotions 
at Jeruſalem, and on his return. to France, di- 
vorced her. 

He reſtored to her the beautiful neovinces the 
had brought him as a dowery ; and fix weeks 
after ſhe gave her hand to Henry, count of An- 
jou, duke of Normandy, and heir to the kingdom 
of England. This prince, when he aſcended the 
throne, found himſelf poſſeſſor of the duchies of 
Normandy and Guyenne, with the counties of 
Anjou, Poitou, Touraine and Maine, and was as 
powerful in France as the king himſelf. Louis 
VIE. is confidered as a pious and chaſte monarch. 
It is not, therefore, aſtoniſhing that he ſhould be 
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diſpleaſed with a wife fond of gallantry; but had 
he been leſs ſcrupulous, or more politic, he might 
have found means to get rid of her without ſuffer- 
ing ſo conſiderable a dowery to eſcape from his 
hands. He died at the age of ſixty. 

By a third wife, he had Philip II. ſurnamed 
Auguſtus, who ſucceeded him. The hiſtory of 
this prince, as a conqueror, might be extended 


to conſiderable length; but it has often been re- 


marked, that all hiſtories of war reſemble each 
other, as they contain only ravage and deſtruction, 
truces and treaties of peace, in order to take 
breath and renew the miſery of mankind. The 
wars of this monarch, however, may be excuſed; 
as the object of them was to add to his crown 
the parts which had been torn from it. In this 
manner he united under his ſceptre Normandy, 
which had been ſeparated for three hundred 
| years; Anjou, Maine, Touraine, Poitou, Au- 
vergne, Vermandois, Artois, and many interme- 
diary cities. 


Though a wiſe prince, he gave way to the 


madneſs of the age, and undertook a journey to 


; the Holy Land; but he remained there no longer 


than was neceſſary to ſhew that he had gone thi- 
ther, and that he had accompliſhed his vow. 
Like his father, he was capricious in changing 
his Wives but he did ſo with leſs riſk ; for when 
he diſmiſſed Ingelburga, he did not ſee her carry 
away, like Eleonora, a part of his kingdom. He 
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got rid of her at the expence of three or four 
years excommunication ; but finding the affair 
become ſeriaus, and that the people began to 
murmur, becauſe he remained undaunted amidſt 
the eccleſiaſtical thunder hurled againſt him, he 
requeſted that his divorce might be ſubjected to 
the deciſion of an aſſembly of biſhops. While 
they were deliberating, whether through fear leſt 
their opinions ſhould not be favourable, or through 
remorſe for his harſh treatment of a pious and 
patient ſpouſe, who was univerſally eſteemed, 
Philip ſent notice to the biſhops that he had ſet- 
tled the affair, and placing Ingelburga on his horſe 


behind him, conducted her to his palace, where 


they lived afterwards in harmony with each 
other. 

This prince may be called the father of cities, 
as he granted them privileges; gave then police 
laws, and embelliſhed them as much as the then 
infant ſtate of the arts would allow. His military 
exploits were crowned by the victory of Bovines. 
With fifty thouſand men he defeated, at the riſk 
of his life, the emperor Otho, who had a ſupe- 
rior army. During the years of his reign which 
followed this triumph, Philip employed his time 
in the practice of pacific virtues, uſeful to his 


people, by whom he made himſelf be feared, - 
loved, and reſpected. After his death, at the 


age of ſixty, when flattery is ſilent, the public 
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voice: conferred upon him the ſurname of Au. 
3 

That bf the Lion given to his Go Lads VII, 
alluded to his great ardour in combat. He gaye 
a particular proof of it, in the war againſt the 
Albigenſes, heretics guilty of cruelty and liber. 
tiniſm ; but thoſe who fought againit them were 
not free from the ſame crimes, if we except 
Louis who was a model of purity in his manners, 
and of exactneſs in his religious duties. He died 
at the age of thirty-nine, leaving a ſon, aged 
twelve, under the guardianſhip of "ou Blanche, 
his mother. 


The regency of this 8 * honour to 


her talents. It diſplayed great firmneſs and po- 
licy. Being ſuperior to events, ſhe directed them. 
Blanche kept within the bounds of their duty, 
but not without conſiderable exertion, the nobi- 


| ity, who imagined that, under the government of 
a woman, they could eaſily reſume their ancient 
authority. Some ſhe ſubdued by force ; others 
ſhe gained over by mildneſs. Her age, as ſhe 


was only forty, did not exempt her from ſuſpi- 
cions of gallantry. In general, the tales raſhly 
circulated reſpecting the conduct of queen Blanche, 


are a proof of the levity and malevolence which 


prevail in the opinions formed of ſovereigns in 
their own courts. Theobald, count of Champagne, 
was aſſiduous in his ſervices near her perſon; and 
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therefore he was ſaid to be in love with her, She, 


on the other hand, ſuffered this mark of attention, 
becauſe it would have been dangerous to offend 
him; and it was thence concluded that ſhe had 
conceived an affection for him. Having ſhewn 
reſpe&t to the counſel of one of the pope's le- 
gates, who was frequently admitted into her com- 
pany, it was inferred that he had a paſſion for 
her, and that ſhe entertained no hatred towards 
him. The queen, however, allowed the people 
to ſay what they pleaſed, without altering her 


conduct. No perſon was ever leſs affected by 


public reports ; and ſhe has been more juſtified 
by the courſe of events, than by any meaſures 
ſhe could have taken to put an end to them. 

All her actions were blackened by the moſt 
malicious calumny. Blanche 'educated her ſon 
in che greateſt piety, and in the principles of the 
moſt rigid virtue. She did this, it is ſaid, becauſe 
ſhe withed to make him -a monk, rather than a 
monarch, in order that'ſhe might continue to go- 
vern under his name. When Louis married, as 
he was very young, ſhe reſtrained the huſband 
and wife in their intercourſe, left they ſhould 
enervate themſelves by exceſs ; but, as ſome pre- 
tended, through an apprehenſion that the young 
queen might acquire too much influence over her 
huſband. The bad light in which the wiſe pre- 
cautions of the mother were repreſented, did 
not, however, produce a coolneſs between her 
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and her fon, The ſucceſs of her government 
had inſpired him with ſo much confidence and 
eſteem, that they were never effaced from his 
mind, 

Ibis education, which was called monkiſh, led 
the monarch neither into exceſs nor weakneſs in 
his adminiſtration, He was devout, without 
being ſuperſtitious. He-refpected the authority 
of the ſovereign pontiffs ; and knew how to 
reſtrain it. He paid attention to the clergy, 
whom he kept within the bounds of regularity, 
and never plundered the property of the church, 
but cauſed it to be employed in ſupport of the 
ſtate. The only effect of his religious principles 
was, that they rendered him mflexible in his 
principles of juſtice, which he adminiſtered after 
the patriarchal manner, under a ſhady oak at the 
gates of his palace. Even in ſuits, which con 
cerned his own domains, no one was afraid of 
chooſing bim as judge, The Engliſh nobility 
alſo, in cauſes when affairs of the utmoſt impor- 
tance were to be determined between them and 
their ſovereign, made Louis arbitrator, and ad- 
hered to his deciſions. 

If he is to be reproached with any religious 
errors, it is on account of his two cruſades. But 
it muſt be allowed that this was the madneſs of 
the times; that in his preparation he employed all 
thoſe precautions which were-beſt calculated to 
enſure ſucceſs, and that no inconſiderate project 
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was ever begun with more prudence. It, how- 
ever, miſcarried, and he fell into the hands of 
the infidels ; but he diſplayed firmneſs and mag- 
nanimity, and made his virtue be reſpected in 


oQ 


chains. He died of the plague, at the age of | 


fifty-ſix, during an expedition againſt Tunis, 
which was not more ſucceſsful than that again 
Egypt. 

Should any one imagine that n renders 
men narrow minded, let him read an account of 
the eſtabliſhments of St. Louis, where he will 
find all thoſe civil inſtitutions which have con- 
tributed to the flouriſhing ſtate of the kingdom. 
In making laws for the people, he did not forget 
to preſcribe ſome alſo for the monarch. His in- 
ſtructions to his ſon Philip are a model of their 
kind. He was an indefatigable warrior, and a 
man of cool bravery ; a dutiful ſon, a good huſ- 
band, an affeCtionate father, and a juſt and com- 
paſſionate ſovereign. With theſe qualities he had 
no need for the title of Saint, did it not Terve to 
make known that Louis XI. poſſeſſed every vir- 


— 


tue, as far as the weakneſs of human nature will 


permit them to be united. 

His ſon Philip III. has been ſurnamed the 
Hardy, becauſe in the midſt of the Saracens, 
when a priſoner with his father, he had the bold- 
neſs to puniſh an inſolent ſoldier who behaved to 
him with diſreſpect. He followed the example 
of his father, and in his military career, had ſuc- 
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cefs both againſt his vaſſals and foreigners. He 


1s reproached for the favour he ſhewed to la Brofle, 
whom he Taifed from 'the condition of a barber, 


. to the office of chamberlain. Ihe queen has 


een no leſs reproached for the puniſhment of this 
favourite, whom ſhe cauſed to be hung, rather, as 
believed, to gratify her deſire of revenge, than 
through a love of juſtice. La Broſſe was little 
eſteemed; but no one juſtified his being puniſhed 
for a crime which was not proved but by the re- 
velation of a nun. That horrible maſſacre, called 
the Sicilian Veſpers, took place under the reign 
of Phitip ; but he did not | avenge it. | Though 


of taxes, and moderate and juſt in collecting 
them.” He died at the age of fotty-one. 

The cruſades ceaſed during the reign of this 
prince, and rity; which had been combined 
with ceremonies that rendered it almoſt a religious 
inftitutjon, began allo 10 loſe its credit. A che- 
valier was a gentleman, 'who had been infpired 


from his infancy with the love of God and of the 
ladies. He was obliged to be as faithful to the 


one as to the other. 'On attaining to that age 
when it was time for him to cover his head with 


2 helmet and his body with a coat of mail, after 


he had paſſed through the degrees of varlet, gar- 


Fon, page, and dambiscau, names almoſt ſynoni⸗ 


mous, which indicated the firſt apprenticeſhip of 
arms, he was admitted to the degree of eruyer, 
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which authoriſed him to attempt exploits proper 

for procuring: him the degree of chevalier. 
When he was deemed worthy of this rank, all 


the chevaliers of the canton were afſembled. Du- 


ring the night which preceded the ceremony, the 
candidate, who was obliged to faſt the whole day, 
heard divine ſervice with the utmoſt devotion : 
this was called faire la veille d armes. He then 
bathed and confeſſed; that his internal as well as 
external pollution might be effaced. The oldeſt 
of the chevaliers, or he who was moſt diſtin- 
guined by his merit, then dubbed him; that is, 
frack him on the ſhoulder with his fword, and, 
embracing him, ſaid: . make thee a chevalier. 4 
The moſt- reſpectable lady preſent girt on his 
ſword, while the younger part of the female ſex 
put on his ſpurs and ſhoulder-belt, - which they 
often embroidered with their own hands. 

"The chevalier had then a right to roam through 
the world; to propoſe a trial of {kill with the 
knce to all thoſe of his order whom he met; and 
to combat them, with the utmoſt fury, if they 
td not acknowledge that the lady of the aſ- 


ſallant, whom they had never ſeen, was the most 
beautiful of beauties. The chevaliers, though 


unknown, were well received in the caſtle of 
every lord. If they arrived there wounded, every 


| Gare poſſible was taken of them by the ladies, 


both young and old, who were proud of having 
in their poſſeſſion remedies and recipes proper 
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for ſuch occaſions. Compaſſion towards the 
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wounded was often ſucceeded by affection, and 
always, notwithſtanding the intimacy of frequent 
intercourſe, by the moſt ſevere wiſdom. Nothing 
can be more agreeable to truth, than the picture 
of the reſpectful practices of chivalry preſerved in 
the ancient romances, however different they may 
be from our manners at preſent. The tourna- 
ments ſupported this inſtitution; becauſe they 


opened a field for addreſs, and gave the great lords 


an opportunity of diſplaying their magnificence, 
Philip IV. on account of the beauty of his 
countenance, and the elegance of his whole per- 
ſon, has been ſurnamed the Fair. He was crafty 
in his treaties and unfaithful: to his word. This 
want of ſincerity involved him in wars. The dif- 
guſting vulgarity which Philip and Boniface VIII 


employed in their quarrels, has been much cen 


ſured. The pope, in one of his letters to this 
monarch, * ſaid : © None but a madman can 
doubt of the right which I have to call you to 


e an account for your conduct, and to give you 


« correction.“ The king replied : “ Your fool. 
e iſhneſs muſt know, that I fleſpije your advice as 
* much as I do your commands.” The cauſe of 


the diſpute was, that the pontiff had forbidden 
the clergy to ſuffer any money to be levied from 


them without his permiſſion. This diſpute was 


the origin of the firſt check given in France to the 


authority of the popes, that is, an appeal to the 
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next council. Philip was revenged on Boniface 
by cauſing him to be ſurpriſed in Anagni, where 
the proud pontiff was treated with fo much indi g- 
nity that he died of grief. | 
What the king had experienced from this haughty 
pope, whoſe fulminations, though hurled very 
improperly, did not fail to create trouble in the 
kingdom, induced him to deviſe means to prevent 
his being expoſed to them in future. He knew 
that the cardinals, after the death of the pope, 


as they were not able to agree reſpecting a ſuc- 


ceſſor, had referred the choice to three prelates. 
Bertrand de Got being one of theſe, Philip ap- 
pointed an interview with him in ſecret, and pre- 
railed on him to ſecure the votes of the other two 
eleftors on three conditions. The firſt was to 
annul every thing that pope Boniface had done 
againſt him; the ſecond, to grant him the tithes 
of his kingdom for ten years; and as to the third, 
the king reſerved it to be revealed at a proper time 
and place, but he made Bertrand promiſe, that, 
whatever it might be, it ſhould be executed. 
Vithout confidering whether it might be juſt or 
not, the ambitious prelate gave an unconditional 
promiſe, crowned himſelf with the tiara, and, in- 


ſtead of going to hold his ſee at Rome, eſtabliſhed 


lis throne at Avignon, to the great regret of the 

Italians. | | 

The third condition, which Philip retained 

within his royal breaſt, is believed to have been the 
VOL. vit. Q 
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deſtruction of the Templars. This religious order 
poſſeſſed immenſe riches, which, in all probahj. 
lity, formed their only crime, though military 
licentiouſneſs might have introduced vices among 
them ; and they might, perhaps, have been guilty 
of abuſes which deſerved reprehenſion. It is 
poſſible, that ſome giddy young men, during 


their orgies and tranſports of mirth, may have 


imagined, and as it were conſecrated, abſurd and 
ridiculous practices. Do we not fee, in our own 
days, a celebrated ſaciety which opens the door 
of its ſanctuary to neophytes only with the moſt 
fantaſtical ceremonies? But that all the members 
of a religious body, old as well as young, ſhould 
have eſtabliihed as laws antichriſtian and abomi- 
nable rites, and cauſed them to be practiſed by 
thoſe admitted into the order, is not credible, 
Yet it is perhaps of theſe crimes, that the 
greater number, the grand-maſter and the chief 
officers, all perſonages of the utmoſt gravity, have 
been accuſed. They were put to the rack, and 
life was offered them if they would confeſs: they 
accordingly confeſſed and were burnt, to the 
number of fifty. Their property was confiſcated. 
The principal part of it the king and the pope d 
vided between them; the reſt was diſtributed « 


mong the knights of St. John of Jeruſalem, who 


were afterwards called the knights of Malta. The 
unhappy ſufferers, when on the funeral pile, ſun: 
moned their executioners to appear before ths 
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tribunal of God; the pope in two months, and 
the king at the end of four: at the fixed period 
they were both called into eternity. If the crimes 
laid to the charge of the Templars were not 
clearly proved, Philip was an unrighteous judge 
i he knew them to be innocent, he was a tyrant. 
We muſt leave him, therefore, loaded with one 
of theſe imputations, of which he ſhewed himſelf 
too worthy. He died at the age of forty- ſix, diſ- 
graced by his family. The wives of his three 
ſons wers accuſed of adultery. The lovers were 
ſubjected to puniſhment, which gives reafon to 
ſuppoſe that theſe princeſſes were guilty. 


225 


Hutin, the ſurname given to Louis X. fignifies Louis x. 


ſtubborn. It is a ſign that he was exceedingly 
obſtinate. We ſhall give only the following in- 
ſtance, He oppoſed his court and the whole na- 
tion in the affair of Enguerand de Marigni. This 
man was miniſter, and, having the care of the 
imances, excited the hatred of Charles de Valois, 
the king's uncle, becauſe he refuſed to connive 
at the dilapidations of that prince. He was him- 
elf accuſed of diſhoneſty in his adminiſtration. 
The faults of which he was convicted, unavoid- 
able in ſuch an office, ſcarcely deſerved a repri- 
mand, but by the influence of the uncle he was 
condemned to death, and executed, by the aſ- 
cendancy which he had over his nephew, though 
eyery body interceded for him and were con- 
ſnced of his innocence.. Charles felt remorſe; 
Q 2 
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and in his laſt illneſs gave flow but fincere ſigus 
of repentance. Louis X. died at the age of 
twenty-four ; and, as is ſuppoſed, by es be 
His ſucceſſor, Philip the Long, periſhed, it is 
ſaid, in the ſame manner. The reports of poiſon- 
ing were then much ted. The Jews were 
accuſed of poiſoning the wells, fountains, and 
exen rivers. In conſequence of this belief, they 
were maſſacred and burnt by thoufands. The 
chemiſts muſt determine whether it be poſſible to 
find a poiſon ſo active and permanent as to render 
even running water mortal. 
| He was ſucceeded by his brother, Charles the 
Fair, though he and Louis had both left chil- 
dren; but they were only daughters. It had 
been determined in an affembly of the ſtates that 


the kingdom of France, as a Salic fief, could not 
belong to females. "Theſe three princes were al- 


ways neceſſitous, in regard to their finances, and 
there are no means which they did not deviſe to 
improve them. They compelled the Jews to pur- 
chaſe the right of becoming roturiers, which ren- 


dered them capable of poſſeſſing land; and in- 


duced- the rich roturiers to purchaſe patents of 
nobility, by which they acquired privileges. They 
altered and diminiſhed the coin. At laſt, Charles 
the Fair, gave an example which has been 


often followed ſince that period. He ſqucezed 


tue tax · gatherers, who were almioſt all Lombard 
and bad amaſſed inimenſe, riches: by plundering 


* * * 
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the people. * The king,” ſays Mezerai, with 
his ſevere Wit äſent them back to Italy 
« as naked as when they left it, which was the 

« greateſt puniſhment that could be inflicted on 
x theſe raſcals.” Charles died at the age of 
thirty-four, leaving his queen pregnant. 
| Before the queen's delivery, a violent diſpute, 
reſpecting the regency, took place, between 
Philip de Valois and Edward, King of England, 


ſelves with the hope, that he who held the re- 
rency, ſhould the queen bring forth a daughter, 
would alſo have the crown. Edward was the 
neareſt relation, being nephew of the deceaſed 
king, but by the female fide, as he was the fon 
of one of his ſiſters. Philip, on the other hand, 
was only couſin, but by the male fide, as the ſon 
of Charles de Valois, brother of Philip the Fair. 
The parliament adjudged the regency to Charles, 
the perſecutor of Enguerand ; and the queen 
having been brought to bed of a daughter, he aſ- 
ſumed the crown. He was the firſt of the 
fimily of Valois, and : acquired the name of For- 
tunate ; becauſe, though a remote branch, he had 
obtained the throne. In other reſpects, his reign 
ſeems to have been little favoured by fortune. 
Philip de Valois had to maintain three. difa- punp vl. 
greeable wars, one of which was in Brittany. rw 
This province ſerved the kings of France and Eng- 
kad as a theatre, where they contended for the 
23 
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ſuperiority. The ſecond war was carried on in 


Flanders. An humble brewer, named James d'Ar. 


tevelle, goyerned that country almoſt with ſove. 
reign power, during the minority of the duke, 
Philip gained an important victory over the He. 
mings, and impoſed on them a conſiderable tri. 
bute, which they promiſed on oath to pay to the 
king of France. 

Edward had not manjofced in the deciſion 
which gave the ſceptre of France to Philip de 
Valois. On the contrary, he maintained that 
he had ſtill a right to lay claim to the crown. 
Artevelle, in order that he might free his country- 
men from the tribute, promiſed to the king of 
France, without appearing falſe to his oath, ad- 
viſed the Engliſh monarch to aſſume the title of king 
of France. 'The new king exonerated the Flemings 
from their debt, and they declared in his favour. 
This pretenſion Edward ſhewed at firſt only with 


timidity; but he ſoon publiſhed it with boldneſs, 


when he engaged in the third war with which the 
reign of Phillip was afflicted. It took a moſt un- 
favourable turn by the celebrated defeat at Creci, 
the ſource of all the evils which inundated France 
under the ſucceſſors of the unfortunate Valois. 
He had the happineſs, however, of uniting Dau- 
phiny to the crown, on condition that the firl- 
born of the kings of France ſhould aſſume the 


title of dauphin, which after this period was al 
ways the caſe. Philip finding himſelf a widower, 
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as well as his eldeſt ſon, John, aſked in marriage, 


for that prince, Blanche, ſiſter of Charles, king of 
Navarre. When ſhe arrived, the monarch was 
ſo much captivated with her charms that, though 
fifty-ſix years of age, he did not heſitate to eſpouſe 
this princeſs, who was only ſeventeen. He died 
a year after. 


When John aſcended the Sri he had the John, 1350. 


title of duke of Normandy. He was then nearly 
forty years of age, His father had employed him 
in ſtate affairs, and he had commanded armies 
with ſucceſs. Great advantages were expected, 
therefore, from his government; but no reign was 
ever more diſaſtrous. His misfortunes began at 
the battle of Poitiers, which he loſt by his own 
fault.” The prince of Wales, ſon to the king of 
England, called the Black Prince, on account of 
the colour of his arms; gained a complete victory. 
Ihe king of France was taken priſoner, and this 
event was followed by troubles and diſorder, 
which brought me kingdom to the vet: of de- 
ſtruction. 
The government now fell into the hands of the 
king's eldeſt ſon, Charles, then dauphin, named 
afterwards Charles V. a prince fifteen years of 
age. Beſides the factions which ſurrounded him, 
he was expoſed to the malevolence of Charles the 
Bad, his brother-in-law, who envied him the re- 
gency. Charles united great talents to the moſt 
profound malice. He gained the favour of the 
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Pariſians by the vehemence and rapidity of his 
eloquence, and- by flattering the vanity of the ci- 
tizens, with the hopes of rendering them the de- 
politaries of the whole power of the kingdom. 
The ſtates general, which had aſſembled at firſt 
with the beſt intentions, were converted into 
cabals. One party among them formed a plan 


for changing the government, by putting the ſo- 


vereign power into the hands of the 7ers etats, and 


leaving nothing to the king but an empty title, 


This propoſal, made hy the Pariſians to the pro- 
vinges, Was not reliſhed. 

The capital remained two years in a ſtate of 
che moſt dreadful confuſion. Sometimes Charles 
ruled in it, and ſometimes he was expelled. 
Theſe fluctuations gave riſe to reciprocal 1 murders, 
The priſons, filled with victims, whom. the con- 
trary faction had crowded within. their walls, or 
become the aſylums of thoſe who. took. ſhelter in 


them, were forced open and inundated with 


| blood. One Marcel, prevot of the merchants at 


Paris, rendered himſelf, by theſe means, excced- 
ingly powerful. No one could be ſure of life, 
but by hoiſting |: his colours. He hag: the audacity 
to cauſe two marſhals of France to be maſſacred 
before his face, and by the lide of the dauphin. 
60 Do you mean then to make an attempt on my 
life?“ exclaimed the young prince. No, 
replied Marcel, * but, in order that you may be 
„ ſafe, take my hood“, and he accordingly 
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placed it on the head of the dauphin, who tamely 
ſubmitted; happy in being able to ſecure himſelt 
from the fury of the people by this tutelary badge. 
Charles the Bad had married the ſiſter of the dau- 
phin, who did not eſcape the perfidy of his bro- 
ther-in-law, without bearing evident marks of it. 
Some hiſtorians ſay that he was poiſoned by him ; 
that the violence of the poiſon cauſed his hair and 
nails to drop off, and that it would certainly have 
occaſioned his death had he not been ſaved by the 


ſkill of a phyſician; but he was always affected | 


afterwards with great debility, 

The diſorder ſpread from the capital to the pro- 
vinces, and the peaſants every where took up 
arms. Several cauſes concurred to produce this 
inſurrection: their ſpite on ſeeing the Englith, a 
rival nation, triumphant ; their indignation againſt 


the great becauſe they ſuffered king John, whom 
they loved, to remain in captiyity ; and, above, 


all, their deſire of revenge for the bad treatment 


which they had experienced from them. They 


plundered the inhabitants of the country; without 


mercy, to ſupport their pomp and magnificence. 


To oppreſſion, the gentiemen added raillery and 
inſult. Among themſelves they called the pea- 
ſant Jacques bon-homme. "Theſe bon-hommes, 
however, became tired of their ſufferings and hu- 
miliation, They armed themſelves with ſticks, 
and every thing they could lay their hands on; 
plundered the caſtles, and murdered the noble fa- 
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milies, whom they were able to ſurpriſe. This 
kind of militia got the name of Jacquerie. As 
the danger was general, the gentlemen took up 
arms for their common defence, ' and inflicted 
cruel chaſtiſement on this undiſciplined multitude. 
After various defeats, which may be called maſ- 
ſacres, they diſperſed. | 
Ihe dauphin gained an aſcendancy by his wi- 
dom, even at a very early period of life. He 
opened the eyes of the people, brought them 
back to moderation, and found means to make 
his brother-in-law adopt the ſame diſpoſition. He 
negotiated for a peace with the Engliſh at Bre- 
tignt en Beauce. It was not, indeed, very advan- 
tageous; but it was doing a great deal to bring 
it to a concluſion. King John was permitted by 
the Engliſh to return, on condition of his leaving 
his two ſons as hoſtages, until the complete exe- 
cution of the treaty, | 

When we conſider the conduct of the monarch, 
after his return, there is reaſon to think that he 
brought- back more indifference for his kingdom, 
than joy on account of his deliverance. He was 
much hurt that the great had intereſted them- 
ſelves fo little in his favour, while in prifon ; for 
the ſtates-general thought more of embracing that 
opportunity to reſtrain his authority, than of ob- 
taining his releaſe. As he found the affairs of the 
ſtate well conducted by his ſon, he left them in 
his hands, and never interfered, but on important 
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occaſions. Wavering in his reſolutions, and un- 


determined in regard to what he ſhould do, he. 


wiſhed to efface by ſome ſplendid exploit, the 
ſhame of his impriſonment. With this view he 
aſſumed the croſs, but a more uſeful motive has 
been aſſigned for his devotion. 

After the peace, the diſbanded ſoldiers inited 
under chiefs of their own chooſing, and commit- 
ted various atrocities. They called themſelves 
the tard venus, by which they meant to ſhew that 
they had come only to glean after the rich harveſt 


obtained 'by the plunderers. One of their cap- 


tains named himſelf the friend of God, and the 
enemy of the whole world : two titles exceedingly 
difficult to be reconciled. When the chiefs had 
acquired ſufficient - riches, they retired to enjoy 
their wealth, and quitted their companies, which 
no longer formed bodies; but there ſtill remained 
many wandering ſoldiers, the beſt and the moſt 
profligate in Europe. 

King John, on aſſuming the croſs, propoſed to 
aſſemble them all in one body, and to lead them, 
as generaliſſimo of the chriſtian armies, to places 
where they might exerciſe their valour, and gra- 
tify their avarice with foreign plunder, without 
deſolating chriſtendom. This well planned deſign, 
which might have rendered one cruſade uſeful, 
was not carried into execution. One of the king's 
ſons, who had been left as an hoſtage in England, 
made his eſcape, before all the conditions of the 
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treaty were executed. His father endeavoured 
to prevail on him to return, but as he refuſed, 
John thought himſelf obliged to again become a 


captive, in his ſtead, and died in England, at the 


age of fifty-ſix. Some have ſaid that he was in- 
duced to go thither. in conſequence of an amour; 
but there is reaſon to think, when we confider 
his age and character, that he obeyed a nobler 
impulſe, fidelity to his promiſe. Such is the opi- 


nion which ought to be entertained of a prince 


who ſaid : That if honeſty were loſt on the 
« earth, it ought to be found again in the hearts 
« of kings.“ He got the ſurname of Good, which 
muſt be left to him, notwithſtanding his u_ 
dence and misfortunes. 

His fon Charles V. deſerved that of the Wile. 
A mere recapitulation of his principal actions will 
prove, that he juſtly obtained it. He performed, 
what his father, prevented by death, was not able 
to accompliſh. He delivered France from the 
banditti by whom it was ravaged, under the name 


of malandrins, or great companies. As the wind 


blows: the locuſts into the ſea from the plains of 
Africa, Charles. V. drove theſe plunderers into 
Spain, under the command of the celebrated du 
Gueſclin. 

As they purſued their route by Ae the 
pope was alarmed, and ſent a cardinal to aſk 
them who they were, and whither they were 


going. Gueſclin replied: * We are thirty thou- 
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« ſand cruſaders, going-to make war againſt the 
c infidels. We demand abſolution of our fins, 
« and two hundred thouſand- francs: to defray 
« the expences of our journey.” Abſolution was 
granted. them without much difficulty, but. the 
money occaſioned ſome diſpute. At laſt, the 
pope reſolved to impoſe a tax on the inhabitants 
of Avignon ; and the produce of it was carried to 
Gueſclin. That is not what I meant,” ſaid he. 
. « We are not come hither to plunder the poor, 
« but to receive a- contribution from the rich. 
« Reſtore that money to thoſe from whom you 


« levied it, and let our ſum be furniſhed by the 


“ pope and the cardinals,” They then received 


abſolution with great humility. 
The advantages which Charles gained by this 


emigration were, that he delivered his kingdom 


from ravage and confuſion; that he was able- to. 


eſtabliſh in it a proper police, and good morals. 
and that he acquired a faithful ally in Henry 
de Tranſtamara, placed on the throne by Gueſ- 
. clin, who ſent a powerful fleet to aſſiſt him againit 


the Engliſh. He was at war with that nation 


during his whole reign. Ile had five armies in 
the field; and recovered his provinces, ſome in 


part and others entirely, with a great many con- 


ſiderable towns. Among his excellent generals, 
we bught to include Gueſclin, whom he made 
conſtable. In regard to the king himſelf, he ſel- 


dom appeared at the head of his troops. Edward. 
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faid of him: „No king who. interfered ſo little 
“ with military operations ever did me ſo much 
« hurt.” He was not averſe to public delibera- 
tion; but he decided alone in the privacy of his 
cabinet- In ſtate. affairs,” ſaid he, the rea- 
* ſons may be known, provided the deciſions are 
<« kept ſecret”. N 

In the reign of this prince appeared the coun- 
teſſes of Montfort and Penthievre, two heroines, 
who diſputed for Brittany, during the captivity, 
and after the death of their huſbands, under the 

ſtandards of the kings of France and England. 
Mention is made alſo of ſeveral other female war- 

riors, who attacked and defended towns. One 
of them checked all the forces of the conſtable 
before Fontenai-le-Comte, and expoſed herſelf 
like a common ſoldier. ' She was young and 
' handſome. When ſhe offered to capitulate, Du 
Gueſclin, with great gaYjantry, ſuftered her to 
make her own terms. 

This great man could not write; lent aach ig- 
norance was not uncommon at that period. A 
mayor of Rochelle took advantage of this circum- 
ſtance with great dexterity. The Engliſh had 
poſſeſſion of the citadel; but the mayor, being of 
the true French character, lived on good terms 
with the commandant. One day he invited him 
to dinner in the town : | juſt at the moment when 
they were about to fit down to table, a letter was 
Brought. to the commandant, as if from the king 
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of England. Having examined it, and found 
that it bore the impreſſion of the king's ſeal, he 
was fully perſuaded that it had come from his 
maſter; but as he could not read, .he begged the 
mayor to tell him what it contained. The crafty 
citizen, who had given an old letter to the meſſen- 
ger, and who expected that this requeſt would be 
made to him, had prepared his leſſon. Ile read, 


therefore, not the contents of the letter, but a 


ſuppoſed order of the king of England, to with- 
draw the garriſon from the caſtle, for the purpoſe 
of being reviewed. The commandant obeyed ; 
and while the troops were out, the mayor ſeized 
the citadel. 

Charles V. did every thing he could to baniſh 


ignorance from his kingdom, and to diffuſe : 


through it a taſte for letters. He ſhewed great 
reſpect for thoſe by whom they were cultivated. 
At that time they were called clerks. A certain 
perſon having expreſſed ſome diſpleaſure on ac- 
count of the marks of diſtinttion granted to them, 


Charles replied : © The clerks, or wiſdom, cannot 
be too much honoured ; and while wiſdom is 
* honoured in this kingdom, it will proſper ; but, 


« when wiſdom is baniſhed, it will fall to ruin.“ 


It is, indeed, as much by the ſciences as by arms 
that France has acquired a fort of dominion over, 


the univerſe. ' Charles V. ought to be conſidered 
as the founder of that immenſe library, of which 
Paris is proud, and with great juſtice. His fath er, 
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John having left him about twenty volumes, he 
added to them nine hundred: an immenſe num- 
ber for that period, when printing had not yet 
been invented. The moſt gratifying preſent that 
could be made to him was a book. He was' fond 
of converſing on the ſciences: this was his only 
relaxation. 

The weakneſs of his conſtitution did not allow 
him to engage in thoſe violent exerciſes practiſed 
by his predeceſſors. He was fond of remaining 
in his palace, buf be was at all times acceſſible. 
Though naturally grave, he was no enemy to 
temperate mirth. He was ſimple in his dreſs; 
but fond of neatneſs in his court, and of magni- 
ficence on public occaſions. He followed with 
great ſtrictneſs the practices of religion; and being 
regular in his private life, as well as of an equal 
temper, iſſued his orders, when in misfortune, 
with the ſame coolneſs as in proſperity. In Jean 
of Bourbon he had a ſpouſe worthy of ſuch a 


prince; ſhe, was prudent, pious, and charitable; 


a pattern of morality, and a living model of vir- 
tue for the daughters of the nobility educated at 
court. 


Charles * died at the age of forty-four. The 


kingdom, at that period, was in a ſtate of tran- 

quillity ; the troops were ſubject to good diſci- 

pline, and the finances in the beſt order. The 

treaſury was full, though no monarch was ever 

more liberal; but his generoſity was a kind of 
| 3 
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#fo with the people. Thus he gave lands to 
the conſtable, which the latter fold, and expended - 
the money in rewards to the ſoldiers; to indem- 
nify countries rained by war, and to ſupport 
noble families and uſeful edifices. The king was 
well aware of all this, and when the price of the 
piece of land was conſumed, he gave him ano: 
ther; he behaved i in the ſame manner to his mi- 
niſters. Money, by theſe means, was made to 
circulate ; while induſtry increaſed, and enabled 
the people to pay their taxes. However much 
he exerted himſelf to render them eaſy, he felt 
ſome ſcruples, at his death, reſpecting thoſe he 
had impoſed ; and exhorted his fucceſſor to di- 
miniſh them. It is much to be wiſhed that princes - 
would not reſerve theſe regrets till their laſt mo- 
ments. 

Contraſts are und even on the throne. This Chartes VI. 

1380. 

wiſe prince was ſucceeded by a fool. As Charles 

V. was only twelve years of age, the duke of 

Anjou, the oldeſt of his uncles, cauſed himſelf 

to be appointed regent. When inveſted with this 
authority, he reſolved to turn to account, at the 
expence of France, the right which Jean, queen 

of Naples, had given Nit to that kingdom by 
adoption. He ſeized on the treaſures of the de- 

ceaſed king, which amounted to ſeveral millions, 

and on all his plate and je wels. The moſt valu- 

able part of theſe riches was found under a wall i 
of the caſtle of Melun. A chamberlain of 
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Charles V. was acquainted. with the ſecret ; and 
the duke of Anjou compelled: him, by the rack, 
to diſcloſe it. The dukes of Burgundy and Beni, 
| the two other paternal uncles, did not fail to plun- 
der alſo. The duke of Bourbon alone, the ma- 
ternal uncle, behaved in a manner worthy. of his 
rank. He beſtowed every poſſible care on the 
education of the young king; but the duke of 
Burgundy, who had been aſſociated with him in. 
the charge, xendered his good intentions iruitleſs, 
by gratifying the- humour of his pupil, and favour- 
ing the violent inclination. which he ſhew ed for 
pleaſure. | 
The, duke of Anjou, * the aſſiſtance of his 
throne, aſſembled, in order to proceed to Italy, one; 
of the ſineſt armies that had ever quitted France. 
Its departure was beheld with the ſame pleaſure 
. that of a robber, by whom one has been rob- 
bed, though he carries away his booty. Ihe 
duke of Burgundy began to aſſume authority. 
He-+ perſuaded his. nephew to carry the war into 
Flanders, the inhabitants of which had been 
guilty « of no other crime than that of not ſuffering 
the exactions of their ſovereign, the duke's tather- 
in-law. It was neceſſary alſo to ſend troops into 
| Languedoc, of which the duke of Berri had 
been appointed governor ; but the province, hav- 
ing already experienced his oppreſſive diſpoſition, 
in the life-time of his father, would not receive 
bim: This wiſe Prince, in compliance with the 


s 
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wiſhes of his people, had recalled his ſon ; but 


the nephew ſent him back with an army, and ſtill 
more formidable. Such was the ſtate of Charles 
VI. forced to be the inſtrument of the. avarice of 
lis three uncles. . 


At the age of eighteen, he : eſpouſed the prin- 


ceſs Iſabella of Bavaria, and his brother the duke 
of Orleans, Valentinadaughterof the duke of Milan. 
The king then conceived a deſign of freeing him- 
ſelf from the tutorſhip of his uncles. To deprive 


them of their authority, it was ſufficient to de- 


clare, in a council aſſembled for the purpoſe, 

that in future he would govern himſelf. He 
placed around him the miniſters of his father. 

The face of affairs was then changed. The young 
monarch exerted all his care to relieve his peo- 
ple; diminiſhed the neceſſary expences; re- 
trenched thoſe which were ſuperfluous, and em- 
ployed himſelf in redreſſing their grievances. He 
was affable ; admitted of decent familiarity, and 

was fond of ſaying obliging things. He then ac- 
quired the ſurname of the Well Beloved, by the 


ſuffrages of the people, who were charmed with 


his excellent qualities. Warlike plans of roman- 
tic expeditions which he ſometimes propoſed, 
ſuch as that of going to combat the Turks and of 
re-eſtabliſhing the pope at Rome, and from which 
he was diverted: by factions, gave reaſon to ap- 
prehend that he might engage in theſe wild 
ſchemes, to the great detriment of his kingdom. 
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He was reftrained by his miniſters; but they 
could not oppoſe his juſt vengeance againſt a 
horrid! aſſaſſination committed almoſt before his 
Din 

A court compoſed of ambitious princes, who | 
having been ſtripped of authazity, endeavoured to 
regain it, and of women, of gallantry, authoriſed 
by the example of their huſbands, and jealous of 
each other, was likely to give rife to private in- 
trigues, the EDD, of public troubles, Tu. 


3 e a. — of thels loader to 
his young ſpouſe ; but ſhe: was at length informed 
of them, and reproached her huſband. Ihe Jat- 
ter extorted from her a confeſſion that the ſecret. 
had been told to her by Peter Craon, his favourite, 
and he baniſhed him from his court. 

Peter Craon was one of thoſe characters who 
are ſo dangerous to young princes, being auda- 
cCiĩous and prodigal; without morals, and without 
principles. The conſtable, Oliver Cliſſon, a grave 
and regular man, had endeavoured to remove 
from the duke this corrupter, without being able 
to ſueceed. Craon was not ignorant of the ef- 
torts which he made, and he- believed that ſome 
former attempts of Cliſſon might, on the preſent 
ogcafion, have contributed to his diſgrace. On 
this ſuſpicion he attacked him in Paris, at the 
bead of ſeveral aſfaſſins; left him dead on the 
ſpot, and: ted to: Brittany, the duke of which, 
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being an enemy to e received him with 
| pleaſure. 

The king, incenſed at this af of villatny, de- 
mänded that the aſſaſſin ſhould be delivered up 
to him. The duke refuſed. Charles therefore 
made preparations for compelling him ; and put 
himſelf at the head of his troops. 'The duke of 
Brittany had a ftrong party in his favour at court, 
among whom were the dukes of Burgundy and 
Bertl, who endeavoured to divert their nephew 
from the war, but who nevertheleſs followed him: 


When he arrived at Mans, he was ſeized with a 


fever. His uncles adviſed him to ſtop; but he 
continued his march. In this bad Rate of health; 
after having travelled feveral hours in the heat of 
the fun, during one of the moſt ſultry. days of the 
month of Auguſt, the young prince, while ſham- 
bering on his horſe, was ſuddenly awaked by a 
man of a forbidding aſpect, covered with rags, 
who ſtarting from behind a tree ſeized the bridle 
of his horſe, and exclaimed, with a terrible voice 2 
« Stop, ſire! Whither art thou going? Thou art 
4 betrayed. le then diſappeared.” 20 
It may readily be believed that the oppoſed 
phantom was poſted in this place by his uncles; 
and thoſe enemies to the war, who doubtleſs did 
not foreſee all the fatal conſequences of their ſtra- 


tagem. The firſt alarm, occafioned by this viſton, 


bemg over, the army continued its march. X 
page who bore à lance, having fallen afleep on 
R 3 
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his borſe, let it drop from his hand on a helmet, 
carried by another page, behind the king. The 
monarch, on hearing the ſhrill ſound it emitted, 
immediately turned round, and ſeeing the lance 
directed towards him, fell with fury on the page; 
laid him dead on the ſpot, and galloping about as 


if frantic, dealt his blows around him on every 


ſide. He was at laſt ſecured, and conducted to 
Mans, where he remained two days in a ſtate of 
lethargy ; and no one could conjecture what 
might be the conſequense. of this firange acci- 
gem 

In the mean Anne the Sie * Berri and Bur: 
gundy aſſumed the ſupreme power, to the preju; 
dice of the duke of Orleans, who, as they aſſerted 


Was too young. The ſtate of the king's health, 


whoſe mind was weak and ſubject to fits of ab- 
ſence, ſerved as a pretext for concealing from 
him the ſituation of public affairs, and for con- 
ducting them without his aſſiſtance. It afforded 
à reaſon allo. for immerſing him in pleaſures, in 
order to diſſipate the eee by which he was 
ſometimes opprefled. _ SEP 

During one of the fetes given with chis view, 
ſome perſon invented a maſquerade of ſix ſatyrs, 
who, that they might appear naked, wore linen 
dreſſes made to fit exactly to the limbs, and co- 
yered with pitch in order to retain the wool which 
repreſented hair. The king was one of the num- 
ber; and they were all conneQed by a chain, 
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The duke of Orleans having imprudently held 
# torch near one of them, to ſve whether he knew 
him; ſet fire to his dreſs, and the flames v; ere 
communicated to the reſt. Four of them were 
ſo much burnt that they died two days after; but 
the fifth had the good fortune to find a tub of 
water, into Which he immediately plunged. The 
ing, Ivho(e- dreſs Had already caught fire, was 
ſaved by the dueheſs of Berri, who ktinguiſled 
the flames by wrapping her robe roimd him. 
e Fwm that tinie till his death, this. prince had 
IN. ays three or four attacks every year. They 
GWifinued: for 6 longer. 'or ſhorter period, and with 
different ſymptoms. fl 'In the evening he became 
Heavy and reſtlefs; in the morning, when he 
Hoke, hefivas furious or filly, ſometimes violerit 
and impetuous, fometimes melancholy and fad; 
he” then ſhed tears Sometimes alſo he wwoudd 
fport"and play Ike a child. Gib theſe e occaſions 
he knew nobody but the ducheſs of: Orleans, his 
fate Ara w and would receive notping but from 
her hand. A report was ſpread that ſhe poiſonet 
her brother-in-law in order that the fu preme power 
might develve on her 'haſband. Others ſay, that 
(he Was indebted, for her aſcendancy, to criminal 
| compliance with the king's $ defires; as if it wers 
p6flible to diſcover the cauſes of 'the preference 
given by a fool. The queen, and his aunts. th 
ducheſſes of Berri and Burgundy, became jealous 
of the credit which their fiſter-in'law acquired by 
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the king's predilection. The hufbands interfered 


in their quarrels, and each eſpouſed the cauſe of 


his wife. Hence that hatred which occaſioned 
fo much trouble in the kingdom. When the ori- 
gin is known, no one needs be ſurpriſed at the 
ſtrange events by which this ynfortynate. reign 
was diiinguiſhed. mn M0 

While the king was in one of his: lucid i inter- 
vals, the duke of Orleans, with. the help of his 
wife's aſcendancy, cauſed himſelf to be declared 
lieutenant-general and governer of the kingdom 
during the HON of his brother. This edict was 
oppoſed by the duke of Burgundy, and the rivals 
made. preparations for hoſtilities ;, but they were 


ſuſpended by the duke of Bourbon as long as the 


king's fit of. illneſs continued. When half _reco- 


vered, he annulled what he hag done for his bro- 


ther, and gave the whole authority / to his uncle: 


The duke of Orleans, with the afliſtance of the 
queen his -ſter-in-law, took adyantage of ano- 


ther of his brother's fits, to get himſelf reſtored. 
The good underſtanding which preyailed between 
theſe two perſonages, but not without affording 


employment to the voice of. ſcandal, maintained 


their authority, and gave them à kind of right to 
plunder the people, whom they did not ſpare. 
The duke of Burgundy. died, and leſt his ſtates 


tor; John, ſurnamed Sans. Peur. Being equally 


ambitious as his father, he inſiſted on having a 


fare 10 the weren from which the qucen 
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and the duke of Orleans wiſhed to exclude him. 
Theſe two perſonages behaved with the utmoſt 
imprudence; and employed every meanneſs and 
a& of oppreſſion, in order to amaſs money. It 
is ſaid that the queen tranſmitted large ſums to 
Germany, that ſhe might retire thither, and live 
in ſplendour, if the king ſhould happen to die. 
The duke of Orleans purchaſed land, and neg- 
ted to pay his debts. Their court was ſplendid, 
while that of the king and his children was ſome- 
times deſtitute of neceſſaries. The unfortunate 
monarch, being too well acquainted with theſe 
manceuvres, created, at the time of a lucid inter- 
wal, a council charged with the government of 
the ſtate during the king's ab/ence, which was 
the name given to his diſeaſe through delicacy. 
This precaution neither put an end to the trou- 
bles of the kingdom nor cooled the animoſity of 
party. The new duke of Burgundy, through re- 
venge, and inſtigated by amorous and political 
jealouſy, cauſed the duke of Orleans, his couſin, 
to be aſſaſſinated; publicly avowed his erime 
which he pretended: to juſtify, and procured: ab- 
ſolution from the king, whom he detained at Paris; 
_ after he had driven from it the queen, the chil- 
dren of Orleans, and their partiſans. All theſe 
perſons, however, returned to the capital, and 
became more powerful; yet the court, intimi- 
dated by the duke of Burgundy, whom the 
pariſians favoured; retired to Tours; but an ac- 
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commodation took: place, which was facilitated 
by the death of the dowager of Orleans. John 
made ſome excuſes to the new duke of Or- 
leans; his couſin- The queen irritated, at firſt, 


duke of Burgundy had put to death, on ac- 
count of his attachment to that princeſs, became 
afterwards appeaſed, becauſe the duke gave her 
a part of the confiſcated property of the deceaſed 
The duke of Burgundy had alſo ſufficient influence 
to get himſelf entruſted With the education of the 
dauphin, in preference to the duke of Berri. Io 
revenge himſelf for this preference, he rene wed 
his complaints reſpecting the aſſaſſination of the 
duke of Orleans, and demanded: juſtices': He, 
at the ſame time, levied ttgdops,: and advanced 


- averted the ſtorm which Was ready to buirſt forth. 
He baniſhed the rivals from court; to the got 
vernment: of Paris from the duke of>Berri, his 

uncle, and agrecably to the -with of the, inhabi- 

tants, gave it to the count de St. Paul. This off. 


called. He diſpleaſed, it is ſaid, the Genoeſe, 
becauſe he was in too great favqur with théir wives. 
He did not purſue thoſe; mild meaſures which 
were capable of eſtabliſhing him firmly in his new 
government. As he placed - no dependance on 
the good citizens, who ſhewed an attachment to 
the duke of Burgundy, he formed a body of mi- 


by the puniſhment: of Montaigu, whom the 


towards Paris. The return of the king's health 


cer had been depriyed of that df Genoa, and re- | 
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lila, conſiſting of five hundred butchers; but no 
ſooner had they got arms in their hands, than * 
made the whole city tremble. * 

It was then divided into three factions: that of 
me duke of Orleans, called the Armagnacs, from 
the name of the count d' Armagnac, the duke's 
father · in- law: they wore a white ſcarf marked 
with the croſs of St. George; that ofthe Bur- 
rundians, with red fcarfs; and the croſs of St. 
Andrew; and, in the laſt place, that of the but- 
chers, called Cabochians, from the name of Ca- 
boche their chief. The laſt, a kind of flying 
faction, was in turns dreaded and courted by the 
other two. Inſatiable for blood and plunder, it 


planned murders and robberies; commanded 


them, put them in execution, and gave predo- 
minance to that faction to which it united itſelf. 

Ihe duke of Burgundy married his daughter to 
the dauphin Louis, Who began to take: à ſhare in 
the; management ot; public affhirs, He&ein g the 
dukes of Berri and Orleans approach Paris, where 
the Armagnacs, under St. Paul, were extremely 
powerful, he nized thither his father-in-law to 
ſupport his cauſe. The duke of Burgundy ar- 
nved, bringing along with his own troops a con- 
ſiderable body of Engliſh z but John Sans Peur 
only made his appearance, being recalled to Flan- 
ders by a revolt of, the Flemings. At the time 
when this revolt expoſed Paris to the danger of 
becoming a prey to the Armagnacs, the king 
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awakened from his madnefs, aſſembled an army, 
and drove his uncle and his nephew as far 23 
Bourges, where he beſieged them, Though weak 
and hard preſſed, they made no propoſals for 
peace, becauſe they expected a body of fix thou- 
ſand Engliſh, whom they had invited to join them. 
Thus each faction, being equally: treacherous to 
their country, felt no uneaſineſs at delivering it 
into. the hands of its enemies, provided they af: 
ſiſted them to deſtroy their rivals. The dread of 


theſe auxiharies induced the king to receive into 


' favour the dukes of Berri and Orleans; but the 
Engliſh who arrived, and who could get no pay 
indemnified themſelves by plundering. 


The king having relapſed into his malady, the 


dauphin aſſumed the reins of government. Though 
ſon-in-law of the duke of Burgundy, who had 
returned to Paris, he refolved to free himſelf from 
his dominion, and begged he would not take it 
amiſs if he appointed, commandant of the Baſ- 
tille, Deſeſſarts, a man in whom he had great 
confidence. Inſtead of objecting to this propo- 
ſal, the malicious Burgundian ſigned the letter of 
government; but Deſeſſarts had no ſooner entered 
the fortreſs than he found himſelf inveſted by a 

multitude of people under Caboche and John de 
Troie, another chief and a warm partiſan of the 
duke of Burgundy. The dauphin, who was 
thrown into great embarraſſment, prevailed on his 
father-in-law. to make the inſurgents diſperſe; 
IF 
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but it was neeeſſary to deliver up Deſeſſarts, who 


was beheaded, as a warning to thoſe who might 


attempt to- purſue meaſures difagreeable to the 
duke. The Cabachians afterwards ſpread them- 
ſelves throughout the city, and maſſacred all thoſe 
pointed out to them, as ſuſpected perſons, by the 
Burgundian and his friends. The dauphin and 
the duke of Berri were obliged to aſſume the red 
ſcarf, in order to put themſelves in a ſtate of ſafe ty. 
The citizens of Paris, awakened by theſe acts of 
violence from the ſtupor into which they had 
been thrown, expelled the Cabochians ; but not 
without a great deal of bloodſhed. The remain- 
der of theſe profligates retired to Flanders with 
the duke of Burgundy. 

Paris had then abſolutely declared againſt him. 
Az he threatened to return, the Pariſians took up 
ums and. ſubjected: themſelves to military diſci- 
pine. The Burgundian indeed came to the 
walls, and preſented: himſelf before the gates; but 
ſeeing no movement in his favour, as he ex- 
pected, he retired. The king, on his return, ac- 
cording to the expreſſion then uſed, purſued him; 
but he granted him peace, becauſe it was found 
neceſſary to defend the kingdom againſt the Eng- 
lin, who had invaded France in great force. The 


king's army, which went to meet them, was 


much ſuperior, but, being badly commanded, 
was totally put to the rout at Aincourt:; a defeat 


full more diſaſtrous in its canſequences. than that 
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of Creci or Poitiers. The duke of Burgundy 


took advantage of this misfortune to get himſelf 
received into favour, and returned to court under 


the protection of the dauphin, Louis, his ſon-in- 


law. This young prince, however, died, being 
poiſoned, according to ſome, and according ty 
others, killed by debauchesy, though of a ſtrong 
and vigorous conſtitution. - 'The Armagnacs then 


acquired the ſuperiority ; but not for a long time. 
The Burgundian got the complete command of 


the mind of the young dauphin, John. He died 
of an abſceſs in the head, too early to revive the 
Burgundian faction in Paris ; but it acquired new 
ſtrength from the intrigues of the court. 

John was ſucceeded, as. dauphin, by Charles, 
who afterwards filled the throne. - This young 
prince placed his whole confidence in the coriſta- 
ble d'Armagnac.. During the extreme poverty 
in which the kingdom was plunged, while again 
threatened by the: Engliſh, the conſtable adviſed 
the dauphin to ſeize the treaſure of his mother, 


Iſabella, which was very conſidorable. Ihe 


queen was highly incenſed at this attempt, and 
leaving her huſband with her ſon, retired to 
Vincennes, where ſhe kept an elegant and bril- 
liant court. The conſtable made the king per- 
ceive, during one of his Te{urns, that he had a 
right to be offended with what was going on. 
The huſband went to Vincennes, cauſed to be 
arreſted and put to death a man who called him- 
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ſelf he lover of: his wife, and baniſhed her to 
Tours with her youngeſt daughter. Being much: 
hurt: at this inſult, which ſhe in part aſcribed to 
her ſon, though. ſtill an infant, Iſabella called in 
to her aſſiſtance John Sins Peur, who freed her 
from her ſtate of exile. By his advice, ſhe cauſed 
to be revived an ordinance of the king, in which 


he had formerly declared her regent of the king 


dom. She reſumed this title with the authority 
mnexed to it, fixed her reſidence at Troyes, cre- 
ated a chancellor and a parliament, and appointed 
the duke of. Lorraine conſtable, in the room of 
Armagnac. N 

This power, a rival to that of the King, and 
accompanied with every authority that could ren- 
der it reſpectable, gave reaſon to apprehend a 
political ſchiſm in the ſtate. The pope's legate 
interfered in order to bring about a peace. While 


negotiations were carrying on for that purpoſe, 
eight hundred Burgundians entered Paris by ſur- 


priſe, and, being joined by the populace, broke 
open-the priſons and maſſacred all thoſe who had 
taken ſhelter in them. Ihe conſtable d'Armag- 
nac was killed: the dauphin ſaved himſelf, but 
with great difficulty. Ihe queen and the duke 
of Burgundy, being informed of this event, re- 
paired without delay to the capital ; but they ſoon 
found themſelves in a ſtate of great embarraſſ- 
ment, on- account of the ſpirit of ſedition which 


provatled in it. Every rich man became an Ar- 
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magnac, and was plundered or mafſacred without 
mercy. The mob, being let looſe, abandoned 
themſelves to excefles of every kind. The public 
executioner, who! was at their head, had the im. 
pudence to lay hold of the duke of Burgundy by 
the hand, and the latter was obliged to be filent. 
Froops, however, were introduced into the city, 
and good order was reſtored. The dauphin re- 
tired to Poitiers, where he eſtabliſhed a parlia- 
ment, conſiſting of counſellors who had eſcaped 
from Paris; named a chancellor, and declared 
himfelf regent during the occupation of his father. | 
In the mean time, queen Iſabella, ſtill incenſed | 
againſt her ſon, was treating with Henry, king of | 
| England, who had advanced to Mantes. That 
ſhe might obtain his aſſiſtance to reſtore her to } 
abſolute authority, ſhe promiſed him her daughter, t 
Catherine, in marriage, on very advantageous a 
1 
a 
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terms. They, however, did not appear ſo to the 
Engliſh monarch. The duke of Burgundy held 
the balance between the contracting parties; but 


Henry did not find him diſpoſed ſo much as he WM B 
wiſhed to ſecond his pretenſions. They aimed at of 
nothing leſs than to obtain, along with the hand ſo 
of Catherine, the crovꝛn of France. Conceiving T 


| that he could diſpenſe with the aſſiſtance of the ar 
| duke of Burgundy, he neglected him. Offended 

at this coolneſs, John liſtened: to the ſolicitations th 
of the dauphin, who made offers towards a recon- pa 
ciliation, The preliminaries were ſettled by ne- er 
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gotiation ; ; and that they might come to a final 
et, reſpecting the other articles, the two 
princes appointed a meeting at Montereau. The 
duke of Burgundy was aſſaſſinated during this 
conference, before the eyes of the dauphin. 

"This prince diſavowed having any ſhare in the 
murder. He affirmed that it had been committed 
without his knowledge ; but this difavowal did 
not prevent Paris, and all France after its exam- 
ple, from exclaiming againſt this act of perfidy. 
It promoted, in a very ſhort time, the affairs of 
the king of England, much more than could have 
been done by the greateſt military ſucceſſes. A 
treaty was concluded, by which it was agreed, 
that Henry IV. ſhould eſpouſe Catherine; that 
he ſhould govern the kingdom of France with the 
title of regent during Charles's life-time ; and that 
after his death he ſhould ſucceed to the throne. 
The parliament, as well as all the public bodies 
and cities of the kingdom, approved this treaty, 
a8 if by a general enthuſiaſm. The new duke of 
Burgundy, Charles the Raſh, acceded to it. The 
other princes of the blood had been carried pri- 
ſoners to England after the battle of Azincourt. 
The dauphin was declared an enemy of the ſtate, 
and incapable of ſucceeding to the crown. 

The war began with great inequality between 
the dauphin, who had only a ſmall number of 
| partiſans, . with a'few provinces in the ſouth- 
em part, and Henry, ſupported by all the forces 
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of n the aſſiſtance of the duke of Bur- 
gundy, the ſuffrages of Paris and af the principal 
cities, . the title of king, and the hatred of the 
queen-mother to her ſon. Who, on this occaſion, 
would not have believed the loſs of the dauphin 
certain, and the triumph of the Engliſh monarch 


. enſured ? But Henry IV. died at the age of 


thirty-ſix, leaving a child, by Catherine, nine 
months old, who was named Henry V. Two 
months after, the unfortunate Charles VI. become 
quite an idiot by repeated returns of his malady, 
and happy in being unacquainted with the mis- 
fortunes of his country, died alſo, aged fifty-four. 

The regency, under the young king, IIenry V. 

was conferred on the duke of Bedford, brother of 
Henry IV. inſtead of the duke of Burgundy, 
who refuſed to accept the office. Charles de. Va- 
lois, ſuch was; the name given to the dauphin, 
cauſed himſelf to be proclaimed king in the pro- 
vinces, and was acknowledged i in his ſmall court, 

which was ſo limited that, through deriſion, he 
was ſtyled the king of Bourges. 

From this ſtate to that of a king, he knows 
no boundaries to his kingdom but thoſe of its an- 
cCient limits, a wide ſpace was to be traverſed. 

Charles, ſurnamed the Victorious, employed fit- 
teen years in paſſing over it. He has been called 
alſo the W ell ſerved, and he was indeed well 
ſerved, becauſe he rewarded nobly. At firſt, few 
of {the nobility: attached themſelves to his fortune; 
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- but they were brave, faithful, and zealous. He 

obtained, alſo, foreign aſſiſtance. The king of 

Scotland ſent him ſix thouſand men, and, the duke 

of Milan fix hundred ſpear-men and a body of 
fs-bowmen. With theſe auxiliaries, and ſuch 

French volunteers as he was able to collect, he 
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unbnes that, at firſt, he had none but ſoldiers ,- 
who were fatisfied with glory and hopes. 
The character of Charles VII. was well ſuited 3 


to the circumſtances of the time. He was open, 
inſinuating, and generous; of an even temper; 
inclined to pleaſure, though he did not fear pain, 
and could employ himſelf as readily in prepara- 
tions for a battle as for an entertainment. On a 
very critical occaſion, after an important check, 
having deſcribed to one of his generals an amuſe- 


ment which he intended to exhibit to Agnes 
Sorel, his miſtreſs, he aſked the veteran what he 


thought of it. © I think,” replied the general, 


„ that it is not poſſible to ou a kingdom more 
« merrily.“ 


It is pretended that he was s under great obliga- 


tions to this favourite, and that ſhe oe him 
from that ſtate of indolence in which he would 
'otherwiſe have remained, ſatisfied with ſuch a 
part of his kingdom as the Englith thought proper 
to leave in his hands. Agnes, knowing one day 
that he was thus diſpoſed, came to take leave 


of him. I am deſtined for a king,” ſaid ſhe, 
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e and ſince you wiſh to lay afide that character, 
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« I muſt go in ſearch of a monarch ſomewhere 
Ce elſe.” This threat, uttered at a proper time, 
inſpired the prince with that energy which he 
ſometimes wanted. Being moderate and calm, 
it is certain that he had need of being excited; 
but, on important occaſions, no warrior could diſ- 


pute with him the palm of honour. Often was 


he ſeen the foremoſt among the ranks of the ene- 
my, and the firſt to mount a breach. But he was 
borne down by the great ſuperiority of the Eng- 
ſh. After a war of ſeven years, when about to 
loſe Orleans, beſieged by the Engliſh troops, the 
only town which preſented him with a point of 
ſupport in the centre of the Kingdom, he ſaw him- 
ſelf expoſed to the danger of being driven to the 
extremity of his dominions, without any other 
aſylum, perhaps, than the mountains of Dauphiny, 
his domain before he became king. In this cri- 
tical conjuncture, a miracle, if we can believe 
ſome hiſtorians, or a ſingular and fortunate ſtra- 
tagem, according to others, ſaved Orleans and 
ſecured Charles VII. on the throne. 

Whatever may have been the cauſe or the mo- 
tives of the heroine's conduct, inſpiration or poli- 
tical ſagacity, foreign ſeduction or internal con- 
viction, the fact, ſimply ſtated, is as follows: A 
country girl, nearly twenty years of age, named 
Joan, and from a village in Lorraine called Arc, 
preſented Wee before the governor of Dom. 
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remi, and begged he would ſend her to the bow 
becauſe God had revealed to her that, under her 
command, the royal troops would raiſe the ſiege 
of Orleans. The governor refuſed ; but as ſhe 
ſtill inſiſted, being overcome by her importunity, 
he placed her under the guard « of two ene, 
to be conducted to the king. 

The journey, acroſs a country entirely occupied 
by the Engliſh, was perilous; but ſhe foretold 
that it would be happily accompliſhed, and the 
event turned out according as ſhe had predicted. 
When they arrived at court, the king, after having 
conſulted his council, gave orders for her being 
introduced. His majeſty was plainly dreſſed, and 
confounded among the crowd of courtiers; but 
ſhe readily ſingled him out, and addreſſing him, 
ſaid, that ſhe was charged with only two things : 
to cauſe the ſiege of Orleans to be raiſed, and to 
lead the monarch to Reims, to be conſecrated. 
Reſpekting her miſſion, ſhe ſubmitted to an ex- 
amination of doctors and divines, whoſe teſtimony 
was in her favour. A large convoy being placed 
under her direction, ſhe introduced it into the 
city, and made ſo many ſorties, and gained {o 
many advantages, that the Engliſh raiſed the ſiege. 
On account of this triumph, ſhe Was ſtyled the 
Maid of Orleans, 


She mounted on horſeback, dreſſed like a man. 
and charged at the head of the troops with the 


utmoſt doi She befides ſhewed great 
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piety, modeſty, and wiſdom, which was never 
ſuſpected. After this victory, | the. Propoſed a 
journey to Reims. The greater part of the off. 
cers oppoſed this meaſure as impoſſible ; ; but the 
declared ſhe would be reſponſible for the event; 
ſurmounted every obſtacle ; diſperſed t the enemy's 
troops; ordered the gates of the city to be opened 
in the name of God; entered Reims ; ; Cauſed the 
king to be conſecrated, and requeſted leave tq 
retire, becauſe her miſſion was as, ende, 
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was detamed; but the remained with relStance, 
and preſaged that the reſult would be fatal. She 
Was, indeed, taken priſoner by the Engliſh, and 

being tried as a ſorcerer, Was burnt alive at 


Rouen. The unfortunate go ſuffered this bar 
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tained, to the laſt moment, "that the was guilty of 


no impoſture. She ought. to be claſſed among 
thoſe innocent victims, who have been ſacrificed 
to reſentment, cabal, or political circumſtances. 


- Is it poſſi ible. hat Charles could be ignorant of 
| the horrid fate which was preparing for this he- 


roine? And if he knew it, why did he not pre- 
vent it, by threatening repriſals on the priſoners 
whom he had in his hands? 105 81 

Alter the conſecration of Charles VII. his reign 
was a continued ſeries of victories. He expelled 
the Engliſh from France, and had the ſatisfaction 
of cſtabliſhing good en in his Kingdom. He 
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ſent back the ſoldiers, who by the civil war had 
become plunderers, to cultivate the fields, and 
proſecute the arts; and thus got rid of them, not 
by baniſhing them from France. as had been the 
caſe in regard to the malandrins, and the great 
companies. but by rendering them uſeful: On 
examining the good order which he introduced 
into every part of the adminiſtration, the finances, 


police, and military diſcipline, there is reaſon to 


conclude that he was a good king. 

His fate, in ſome things, was directly contrary 
to that of other ſovereigns. It was not in the 
commencement of his reign, when his throne was 
till in a tottering condition, that he found it 


ſhaken by cabals. It was only when it appeared 


moſt firmly eſtabliſhed, after a ſeries of victories, 
continued for ſeventeen years, that he ſaw it aſ- 
failed by a dangerous faction. It was called the 
Praguerie, a word, the origin of which is not 
known. It derived its principal ſtrength from the 
acceſſion of Charles's ſon, the dauphin Louis. The 
father, however, reduced him to obedience, and 
forgave him, as he did almoſt all his accomplices. 
Charles was unfortunate, both as a fon and as 
a father. Born of Iſabella of Bavaria, hated, de- 
teſted, and robbed, if he could be fo, by that ſtep- 


mother, can any reproach be thrown out againſt 


him if he ſhewed great indifference at her death? 

She was followed to the grave by the hatred and 

contempt of the public. Being unfortunate as a 
S 4 
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ſon, we have juſt ſeen that his own reduced 
himſelf to the neceſſity of obtaining a pardon; 


a ſtate which muit be extremely afflicting to a fa- 


ther. But it was ſtill more dreadful for that prince 
to believe that his ſon was endeayouring to poi- 
ſon him. This perſuaſion was ſo deeply impreſſed 
on his mind, that through dread of the conſe- 
quences, he abſtained ſeveral days. from food. 
When overcome by the intreaties of his domeſtics, 
he conſented to take ſome nouriſhment; it was 


too late; his ſtomach could no longer diſcharge 


its functions. Ha died in he. ſixtieth year of his 


age. 
His ſon, Louis XI. who had embittered the 
laſt years of his father $ life, however much ac- 


cuſtomed to diſſemble, could not conceal his joy, 
when he heard of the king I death. At that pe- 


riod he was out of the kingdom, under a pretence 
that he apprehended ſome violence from his fa- 
ther, who had much more reaſon to, be afraid of 
his ſon. On his return to France, he repaired to 
Reims, where he cauſed himſelf to be conſecrated. 
He has been accounted a great politician but the 
ſignification of this term is ſo indefinite, that it is 
difficult to affix to it a preciſe meaning. It be- 
longs to Louis, if we underſtand by it a prince 
who purſues the moſt crooked paths; who makes 
diſſimulation the baſis of his conduct; who en- 


deavours to lay ſnares for others, and who is ſome- 


times caught in them himſelf, Such was the po- 
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litical life of Louis XI. If we add a propenſity 
to hatred; the art of paving the way for gratify- 
ing his revenge, and of rendering it cruel, we 
ſhall then * a very ſtriking portrait of this 
prince. 

He was almoſt forty how he aſcended. the 
throne. This was- nearly the, age of Tiberius; 
and the French prince, like the Roman, had im- 
patiently: bit the rein, while in expectation of the 
ſovereign power. The former, it, is believed, 
poiſoned. Auguſtus ; the latter occaſioned his fa- 
ther's death through grief. He diſmiſſed all his 
miniſters, recalled thoſe whom Charles had ba- 

niſhed, and affected a kind of government totally 
different. He was under great obligations to 
John, duke of Burgundy ; who. had received him, 
with the utmoſt reſpect, when he found it neceſ- 
ſary to fly from the cruelty of his father. Out of 
gratitude for this kind treatment, Louis formed. 
a connection with, the heir of Burgundy, count 
de Charolois, named afterwards Charles the Raſh, 
as. bad a ſon as himſelf, When placed on the 
throne of France, he continued his i intimacy, with 
that prince, as long as he had any hopes of fo- 


menting the. quarrel between. the father and the 


on. When he ſaw that they were likely to be 
reconciled, he became an enemy to both. 

To this prince all meaſures were good, pro- 
vided he could accompliſh his ends. The duke 
of davoy had rendered him ſome ſervices, when 
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he was exciting inſurrection in Dauphiny againſt 
his father; and Louis, to ſhew his gratitude, en- 
gaged to bring about a marriage between him 


and the heireſs of Brittany. As he thought that 


he could not ſucceed with the duke of Brittany 
by infinuation, he invented ſome pretence for in- 
viting him to his court, and while he detained the 
father; he concerted a-plan for carrying off the 
daughter, Which nearly ſucceeded. The ſame 
duke of Savoy, after a quarrel with his ſon, came 
to requeſt the mediation of Louis. ' The monarch 
invited the ſon to a conference with his father; 
paſſed his word of honour that he ſhould be ſafely 
conducted, and having heard what he Had to fay, 
cauſed him to be ſhut up in priſon.” Being al- 
ways inclined to treachery, he had deviſed means 
for carrying off, during the time of profound 
peace, the duke of Burgundy : and count de Charo. 
lois; but the deſi ign miſcarried, through the im- 
prudence of one of thoſe who' had Veen aur, by 
with the execution _ DION (21010! . 
Ms diſhonourable conduR, calculated to ex- 
cite alarm, not only in the' minds of foreigners, 
but even in thoſe of the great lords of the king- 
dom, occaſioned what is called the war for the 
public good; that is to ſay, the war of thofe who 
wiſhed to induce the people, under a pretence of 
procuring them advantages, to ſerve their ambi- 
tion, or their reſentment. It was ſupported by 
the dukes of Burgundy and Brittany, and almoſt 
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all the nobility of the ancient court, A battle 
was fought in the neighbourhood of Paris, and 

was followed by a reconciliation. On no occa- 
ſion were there ever ſo many treaties concluded 
at the ſame time. The king entered into one 
with each of the chiefs, > ai, he had the art to 
divide. He granted to each claimant whatever 
he wiſhed,; but the conceſſion made to one con- 
tradicted that made to another. Thus Louis 
found as many reaſons as he choſe, in order to 
execute whatever he thought proper, and to re- 
ject the reſt. In regard to the public good, he 
ſbewed much ardour for promoting it; and with 
great oſtentation, appointed a commiſſion, charged 
with the re formation of abuſes. It ſeryed him as 
an inquiſition againſt the revolted nobility. Louis 
cauſed them to be ſummoned before it, as guilty 
of oppreſſion, and covered his vengeance with the 
mantle of juſtice. 

For the greater ſafety, he convoked the ſtates- 
general, and cauſed every thing he had done to 
be confirmed. He took great care to recommend 
regulations for the public good, to the advantage 
of the people. In this aſſembly, Normandy was 
irrevocably united to France, As every thing, 
general, ſucceeded with the king, when he con- 
ducted treaties himſelf, which excited high ideas 
of his talents, he took it into his head to confer 
with count de Charolois, now become duke of 
Burgundy, reſpecting an accommodation, that re- 
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quired great ſhrewdneſs and dexterity. There 
can be no doubt that he intended to deceive the 
duke. He requeſted an interview; it took place 
at Peronne, which then formed a part of the ſtates 
of Burgundy, and, to infpire more confidence, 
Louis repaired thither without his guards. 
During the conference, the Liegeſe, gained 
over by the king, though it appeared that the 
monarch had not pointed out with ſufficient pre- 
cifion the proper moment, revolted, and cut to 
pieces the Burgundian garriſon. The duke, in- 
formed of the king's proceedings, cauſed him to 
be arreſted,” and kept him three days a priſoner 
in the dungeon of a caſfle. Louis ſtooped to 
every kind of meanneſs, in order to extricate 
himſelf from the diſagreeable affair in which 


he was involved. He did not, however, obtain 


his liberty, but by making great ſacrifices, and 


promiſing to repair with the duke to Liege, not 


only to witneſs the puniſhment of his friends, but 
even to co-operate in it with his own troops. He 
was aſhamed of this act of imprudence his whole 
life. To the Pariſians, a people fond of raillery, 
it afforded matter of triumph. They taught their 
magpies and jackdaws to repeat Peronne, Pe- 
ronne ; but the monarch being incenſed, cauſed 
theſe prattling birds to be maſſacred, wherever 
they were found. 

It was juſt that a prince, ſo fond of deceiv- 
ing others, ſhould” be deceived himſelf, Hiſtory 
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has preſerved the names of ſeyeral miniſters who 
were unfaithful to him. One of the maſt cele- 
brated was cardinal la Balue, his moſt intimate 
confidant, who kept up a ſecret correſpondence \ 
with the duke of Burgundy. The king diſcovered 
it; and cauſed la Balue to be confined in an iron 
cage, eight feet ſquare, in the caſtle of Loche: a 
puniſhment which was the more approved, as the 
cardinal had invented it, and inflicted it on others. 
In that ſtate he remained eleven years. 

Death delivered Louis XI. from thoſe princes 
by whom he was moſt haraſſed: his brother, who 
is believed to have been poiſoned, and Charles 
the Raſh, who periſhed in a battle fought in Lor- 
nine. It is ſuppoſed that the king had attempted 
to get rid of him by. poiſon, and that the duke 
ſeryed him in the ſame manner. Such ſuſpicions 
do great honour to theſe princes. 'The duke of 
Burgundy left only one daughter. The king took 
advantage of her minority, to invade the beſt part 
of his ſtates, chooſing rather to be indebted. for 
them to ſtratagem and the force of arms, than to 
a marriage which he might have brought about 
between the dauphin his ſon and that heireſs. 

Hiſtorians have endeavoured: to diſcover the 
cauſe of this preference, and it has been believed, 
that it was owing to the gloomy character of 
Louis, who was afraid of rendering his ſon, by 
this alliance, too powerful during his life-time. 
When he came to be free and uncontrouled in 
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his government, he kept the nobility and his whole 
court in a ſtate of ſubjection. Thoſe who beheld 
him trembled at his very look. We have one in- 
ſtance of his cruel and vindictive character in the 
puniſhment of James D'Armagnac, duke of Ne- 
mours, a man, accuſed indeed of crimes, but who 
would have eſcaped, had he not given ſome private 
offence to the king. The monarch cauſed him to be 
beheaded, and ordered his two ſons to be placed 
under the ſcaffold, that they might be beſprinkled 
with the blood of their father: an act of atrocious 
inhumanity! _ 

The domeſtic life of Louis was melancholy and 
ſevere. He' was naturally, ſays his Midori, a 
friend to people of the middle claſs. His prin- 
cipal favourite was Oliver le Daim, who had 


been his barber. He was more familiar with 


' perſons of this ſort, than became a man of his 
rank. When reproached, on this account, he re- 
plied by a juſt maxim, the application of which 
he, however, extended too far: When pride 
« walks before, ſhame and ruin are at no great 
_ « diſtance.” | His dreſs and deportment were not 
calculated to procure reſpect ; but he inſpired 
fear which was his only aim. He left very little 
to be done by his miniſters. He uſed to ſay that 
he carried his whole council in his head. He was 
extremely ready to ſpeak ill of people, except 
thoſe whom he feared ; for he was naturally timid. 
This hs was tlic principle of his ſuper- 
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ſition. No king ever carried it ſo far in external 
marks of devotion, and trifling ceremonies. He 
promiſed every thing deſired of him, and ſwore to 
it, provided it was not by the croſs of St. Lo; be- 
cauſe he was perſuaded that thoſe who. perjured 
themſelves after ſuch an oath, would die in the 
courſe of the year. As he had no inclination to 
keep his word, he did not chooſe to expoſe him- 
ſelf to danger; but he ſwore with great readineſs 
by a 2 ſmall. notre-dame. of lead, which he- carried 
in his cap. 

During his laſt illneſs, he was nit by 
relics. Ile cauſed them to be brought to him 
from all quarters, and even the holy phial, which 
he ſent for to Reims. Francis de Paul, founder 
of the Minimes, enjoyed in Calabria the reputa- 
tion of a ſaint; and a ſaint, according to Louis, 
ought to perform miracles, He invited him, 
therefore, to his court, that he might reſtore him 
to health; and was highly diſpleaſed, when the 
faint ſaid, that he could do nothing more than 
pray to God to cure him. It was not prayers that 


the patient wanted, He died in the lxty-firſt 


year of his age. 

This prince, as we have ſeen, was a bad fon 
and a bad huſband, as he did not ſhew towards 
his ſpouſe, Charlotte of Savoy, that external re- 
ſpect. which would have enabled her to bear with 
patience his infidelity and caprice. In the laſt 
place, he was a negligent father, in regard to his 
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ſon, as he cauſed: him to be educated at a diſ- 

tance, and rarely ſaw him. Some days before his 
death; he ſent for him, and gave him advice, 
worthy of a prudent and virtuous monarch : to 
love peace, to live dn good terms with his neigh- 
bours, and to behave to his ſubjects with mild- 
neſs and equity. Louis XI. was much favoured 
by fortune. All thoſe who-might -have oppoſed 
his meaſures, or ſet bounds to his avarice and 
ambition, died before him; and he applied their 
property to his own uſe, under various pretences; 
ſuch as homage, inheritance, mortgage, and re- 


| 

| 

verſions, which he could redeem when he thought ] 

- proper. It is very ſingular, ſays a certain hiſto- 
| tian, that he exalted the royal authority, while \ 
his manner of life, his character, and his whole 0 

external appearance, ſeemed calculated to de- h 

grade it. He united under his ſceptre Anjou, f 

Maine, Barois, Provence, and almoſt all Artois; tl 

ſeveral cities of Picardy, Rouſſillon, Cerdagne, tl 

and the county of Boulogne. | re 

„ As Charles VIII. had attained to manhood, le 
there was properly no regency. According to fr 
the diſpoſttions made by Louis XI. the ſupreme 6 
18 authority was committed to the hands of Anne de 00 


Baujeu, his daughter, ſiſter of the young king. 6 
Louis duke of Orleans, and the duke of Bourbon, 10 
the neareſt princes of the blood, endeavoured to ba 
diſpute this kind of guardianſhip with madam de al 
Baujeu; but ſhe appealed to the ſtates-general, | 
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who confirmed her power: a deciſion which does 
honour to Louis XI. and to her who was the ob- 
ject of it. She, indeed, governed with great pru- 
dence. | | 
It was thought neceſſary to ſatisfy the public 
diſcontent, by the puniſhment of three inſolent 
favourites. Oliver le Daim, who, from being a 
barber, had become count de Melun, was hanged 
for murder and adultery. John Doyac, of a birth 
equally mean, who had riſen to a dignified place 
in. the, parliament, and who had acquired great 
riches, after being flogged through the ſtreets of 


Paris, was deprived of his tongue and one of his 


ears. He was then conducted to Auvergne, of 
which he had been governor. His other ear was 
cut off in the town of Montferand, the place of 


his birth, and he was again flogged; but he pre- 


ſerved his treaſure, which he concealed fo well 
that it was never diſcovered. James Coctier, the 
third, was a phyſician. Louis XI. durſt neither 
refuſe him any thing, nor puniſh him for his inſo- 
lence. I know well,” ſaid he, with great ef- 
frontery to that weak prince, “that you will one 


day treat me as you have done the reſt; and 


that you will confine me in priſon, or put me 

to death; but you will not hve three days after 

% me.” It was, however, thought ſufficient to 

baniſh him. He recovered his riches on paying 

a heavy fine: a good hint to thoſe intriguing cha- 
VOL. VII. T 
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raters, who wiſh to infinuate themſelves into 
courts. Wh 25s 4 | 

The duke of Orleans did not remain long ſub- 
miſſive to the deciſion of the ſtates. He formed 
cabals, in order to get poſſeſſion of the ſupreme 
authority, and levied ſome troops. What gave 
madam de Beaujou the greateſt uneafinefs was, that 
this open, affable prince, endowed with the moſt 
amiable qualities, had great influence over the 
young king. She, however, ſucceeded m getting 
him removed. He retired into Brittany, and pre- 


vailed on the duke to eſpouſe his quarrel. A bat- 


tle enſued, in which the duke of Orleans was de- 
feated, and taken priſoner. Three years after, 
the king himſelf went to releaſe him from the 
tower of Bourges, where he was confined, and 
commiſſioned him to negotiate reſpecting his mar- 
riage with Anne, heireſs of Brittany. 

This princeſs had many ſuitors ; but the duke 
of Orleans was one of thoſe who met with the 


| beſt reception. He, however, was fo generous, 


that to preſerve the peace of France, and of Brit- 
tany, he induced her to-marry Charles VIII. This 
young monarch, with the beſt intentions, had the 
misfortune of ſuffering himſelf to be eafily led into 


wrong meaſures. Some ſuggeſted to him the 


conqueſt of Naples, which they ſaid belonged to 
him, as heir to the houſe of Anjou, and which 


was an object of glory ſuited to a young Prince, 
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to whom it would be ſhameful to languiſh in in- 
dolence. Full of gigantic ideas, Charles collected 
an army; traverſed Italy without any obſtacle; 
entered Rome as a conqueror and maſter ; ſub- 
dued the whole kingdom of Naples, except one 
towny was attacked on his return, at Fournove, 
by a formidable army of the united princes of 
Italy, which he defeated; and returned to France 
triumphant, and ruined. This attempt was not 
ſufficient. He meditated a new expedition againſt 
Naples, from which his troops had been expelled 
after his return ; but he died by an accident at 
the age of twenty-eight, with the ſurname of the 
Affable and Civil. 

Louis XII. duke of Orleans, threatened by the 
intrigues of the court, was {till in dread of impri- 
ſonment or diſgrace, when the death of Charles 
VIII. who left no male children, opened for him 


the way to the throne. He was grandſon of the 


duke of Orleans, brother of Charles VI. aſſaſſi- 
nated by the duke to Burgundy. One might 
have believed, on ſeeing Louis XII. in the mid- 
dle of his predeceſſor's court that it had always 
been his own. No change was made. The ſame 
miniſters were continued. Thoſe who had ill- 
treated Louis before he obtained the royal dignity, 
experienced neither his vengeance nor diſplea- 
ſure. © It is unworthy of the king of France, 


ſaid he, “to puniſh injuries done to the duke of 


Orleans.“ They preſerved their places and pro- 
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perty.. Nothing had diſappeared, but the perſon 
of Charles VIII. - His widow, Anne of Brittany, 
after a year granted to decency, and the forms 


neceſſary for the ſeparation of Jean, daughter of 


Louis XI. whom Louis, when duke of Orleans, 


had married contrary to her inclination, aſſumed 


the place of that princeſs on the throne and in 
the bed of the new king. Even in the war there 
was a perfect reſemblance. Louis XII. carried 


his arms alſo to Italy; but nat as king of Naples. 
He abjured the pretended hereditary right of the 


houſe of Anjou; but retained his claim as repre- 
ſentative of his grandmother, Valentina of Milan, 
lawful heireſs of that duchy. 


Louis XII. rendered himſelf b to two 


republics, Genoa and Venice. The former, 
humbled and ſubjected, received ſevere laws. 


The latter, become proud by its riches, ſaw itſelf 
not only abandoned by its allies, but even at- 


| tacked by a league, the head and chief agent of 
which was the king of France. Venice eſcaped 


ruin by its ſacrifices and political cunning. The 


' Popes acted a conſpicuous part in this war. Alex- 
ander VI. employed excommunication and pot- 
ſon, Julius II. with a cuiraſs on his body, and 


a helinet on his head, took cities and won bat- 


tles. Lows XII. ſometimes an enemy, and fome- 


times reconciled, did not make ſufficient uſe af 


his power againſt theſe pontifts, through com- 
placency for Anne of Brittany his ſpouſe, whs 
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was exceedingly devout and exceedingly timid. 
When theſe popes found themfelves hard preſſed 
by the royal arms, they inſpired. the queen with 
apprehenſions that the procedure, in regard to 
the diſſolution of the princeſs Jean's marriage, 
would be reviſed, and her own rendered void. 
Theſe: artful inſinuations made; the queen prevent 
the King from making. uſe of his advantages. By 
yarious untoward events. he loſt, in Italy, thoſe 


conqueſts. which had coſt France fo e blood 


and treaſure. | |, . ft 
No other reproach can be Slows, nds againſt 
this mild and compatlionate prince, who was, at 
all times, .. acceflible.. Never did any monarch 
entertain more... reſpect for the liberty of Is ſub- 
jects. It is much to be wiſhed, that thoſe who 
haye the right of condemning to impriſonment 
might, like him, firſt experience all the hardſhips 
and inconvenience of that ſtate... He has been 
blamed for marrying, at the age of fifty-four; 
Mary, daughter of Henry VII. king of England, 
who! was only ſeventeen; But his puniſhment 
for that fault was not of Jong duration. Sheqmade 
an entire change in his manner. of life. When 
* he ought to have dined at eight o'clock, he 
was obliged to dine at noon; and when he 
L ought to have gone to bed at ſix in the even- 
0 ing, he often did not go to bed till midnight.“ 
This complacency for his young ſpouſe carried 
him to his grave two months and a halt after his 
T 3 
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marriage. He was conſidered as too economical; 
and on this ſubject his avaricious courtiers pub- 
liſhed a great many ſatires. They even intro- 
duced him on the ſtage. This, however, gave 
him no offence. Ihad much rather,” ſaid he, 
« that my ſubjects ſhould laugh at my economy, 
« than ſhed tears for being oppreſſed.” He, in- 
deed, lefſened the taxes one half, and never im- 
poſed new ones. In a word, the murmurs of 
cenſure, if he deſerved any, are filenced by the 
following proclamation of the public crier when 


| he announced his death: © Pray to God for the 


* good king Louis, the father of his n ' 
This i is the nobleſt of all funeral orations. 
His ſucceſſor, Francis E- deſcended: from the 


| ſame branch, the duke of Orleans and Valentina 


6f Milan, was one degree more diſtarit from the 
crown than Louis XII. who left no male children. 
He had a romantic turn, that is to ſay, was paſ- 
ſionately fond of arms, conſidering it a great ho- 
nour to brave every danger without reflecting on 
the riſk or foreſeeing the conſequences.” Almoſt 
as ſoon as he aſcended the throne, he had an op- 
portunity of exerciſing his courage againſt the 
Swiſs. Theſe People had made an irruption into 


France in the reign of Louis XII. and did not 


leave it but on receiving the promiſe of a large 


ſum of money. When Francis aſcended the 


throne, it had not been paid; and, therefore, he 


found them much diſconttented when he paſſed 
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the Alps to go and take poſſeſſion of the Milaneſe. 
A bloody battle, which laſted two days, took place 
at Marignan. It was more to the advantage of 
Francis than of the Swiſs; but the two nations 
learned to eſteem each other. After that period 
Francis I. had always Swiſs companies among 
his troops. He ſecured the Milaneſe by garriſon, 
and returned in triumph. 

Young, ambitious, and already a conqueror, 
he placed himſelf among the number of the can- 
didates for the imperial crown; but it was car- 
ried by Charles V. who was a better negotiator. 
This was the origin or cauſe of the hatred between 


_ theſe two princes, almoſt equal in age and power; 


but the conſtant ſucceſs of the emperor ſhewed 
how ſuperior - prudence is to bravery, without 
good counſel. Charles, if I may uſe the expreſ- 
hon, had events at command ; and he employed 
every thing to embarraſs his enemy. He deprived 
Francis I. more than once, of allies who were 
inclined from intereſt to be faithful to him, among 
whom was Henry VIII. king of England. The 
French and Engliſh monarchs, at an interview, 
the magnificence of which was then celcbrated, 
had ſworn to maintain a fincere friendſhip for 
each other. The ſpot where it took place was 
called le Champ du drap d Or. But the caths of 
Henry VII. though he had a real eſtzem and 
affection for Francis I. could ſcarcely ever hold 
out againſt the artful ſolicitations of Charles, 
T 4 
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| One of the great misfortunes of Francis I. 3 
misfortune which carried with it a great many 
others, was the defection of the conſtable de 
Bourbon. It is agreed that this nobleman was 
urged: on by madam d'Angouleme, the king's 
mother, who had conceived an affection for him 
during a viſit which ſhe paid to the court in the 
time of Louis XII. When ſhe faw herſelf, in 
ſome meaſure, ſeated on the throne with her ſon, 
ſhe imagined that Bourbon would not heſitate to 
accept her hand, which ſhe offered to him. He, 
however, not only rejected it; but, what is never 
allowed, aſſigned reaſons for his refuſal, which 
attacked the character and beauty of the princeſs. 
Though old, ſhe was no leſs ſenſible of any re- 
flections thrown out againſt her charms. Her 
love was converted: into the moſt violent hatred, 
and the king, her ſon, was ſo weak as not to ſup- 
preſs the effects of it, which aimed at nothing 
leſs than to ruin the conſtable Ng an unjuſ pro- 
ceſs. 

Bourbon went over to the emperor. Francis 
was more in the wrong for expoſing himſelf to the 
danger of loſing ſo good a general, as he was 
then at war with Charles V. He advanced into 
Italy with great ſucceſs, and laid ſiege to Pavia. 


As the imperial generals had not a ſufficient num- 


ber of troops to deliver the city, which was on 
the point of ſurtendering, the conſtable brought 


them twelve thouſand Germans, raiſed at his own 
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expence. | Prudence dictated to the king to re- 
tire; but he thought his honour intereſted to take 
the city. In war, however,“ ſaid Trimouille 
to him, the true honour is to ſucceed. No rea- 
ſon can ever juſtify a defeat.” Regardleſs of 
ſo wiſe a remonſtrance, Francis waited for the 
enemy, and being beat, was taken priſoner. 

Charles V. did not behave towards him with 
generoſity. He extorted more promiſes from 
him, before he ſet him at liberty, than he ought 
to have believed that a king, when reſtored to 
freedom, would perform. The infractions of this 
treaty occaſioned between theſe two princes new 
wars, bravadoes, and inſulting challenges. This 
conduct, reprehenſible even between private in- 
dividuals, did not prevent Charles from truſting 
to Francis's word, though he had often deceived 
as well as inſulted him, and of paſſing through 
France with a guard of ſafety from the French 
monarch. He was magnificently received, and 
treated with friendſhip; yet the emperor was ſo 
ungrateful as to break the promiſe made to the 
king of giving the inveſtiture of the duchy of. 
Milan to his ſecond fon. The conſquence was a 
new war. As age relaxed the activity of the 
two rivals, the war relaxed alſo; fo that Francis I. 
having never been a ſingle day of his reign at 
peace, found himſelf in that ſtate, when he died, 
at the age of fifty-three. He was of a noble, ge- 
nerous, magnificent, diſpolition, and merited the 
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glorious: title. We the "lather and reſtorer of let- 


an 
Henry II. was en years of age * 
he aſcended the throne. Diana de Poitiers, du- 
cheſs of Valentinois, his miſtreſs, was forty- ſeven. 
This lady found means to ſecure his affection till 
her death, to the great diſpleaſure of Catherine 
of Medici. his ſpouſe, who had the mortification 
of being deprived of the love of her huſband, 
and of that power which the 'beheld in the hands 
of another. The thirteen years of this prince's 
reign were thirteen years of foreign war, while 
continual peace prevailed in France, notwithſtand- 
mg ſome court intrigues and perſecution againſt 
the proteſtants. Francis I. had ſet the example, 
and repented it. Henry II. proceeded ſtill far- 
ther; and did not avert his eyes from the horrid 
ſpeCtacle of ſeeing ſeveral of theſe ſeQaries burnt. 
The cries of theſe unhappy wretches excited 
ſome emotions in his breaſt ; but he nevertheleſs 
iſſued fulminating edicts againſt them. The ha- 
tred and animoſity which afterwards rendered 
the civil wars ſo bloody and cruel, were thus fo- 
mented. Henry II. was ſtruck in the eye by the 
ſplinter of a lance during a tournament, and died 
of his wound, at the age of forty-two. Were 
we to give him a character, it would be that of 
being too obſtinate in his political projects; of 
permitting changes prejudicial to the public good, 
and of adopting too readily the ideas of the laſt 
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perſon on with hom he: converſed. In other re- 
ſpects, he was affable and polite; brave like his 
father, and a loyal chevalier. 2 

With him ended this inftitution, which gave 
us a Pothon, a Lahire, a Bayard, and ſo many 
others, worthy of being ſtyled, like the chevalier 
aſt mentioned, without fear, and without re- 
pioach. his expreſſion points out the two qua- 
ties, which conſtituted the true chevalier: bra- 
very, and an afſemblage. of all the ſocial virtues. 
It has been already remarked that rites, alluſive 
to religion and gallantry, were employed in the 
ceremony of reception into the order; that there 
was a ſort of fraternity among the chevaliers, and 
that hoſpitality was practiſed with cheerfulneſs 
and good humour. The arrival of a chevalier at 
a caſtle produced a feſtival. Ihe minſtrels and 
troubadours; itinerant poets and muſicians, turned 
into verſe and ſongs the high deeds of arms of 
theſe worthies, and inflamed the young knights 
with a deſire of imitating them. It was not ſo 
much the misfortune which befel Henry II. 
during one of theſe ſpectacles, that deſtroyed this 
ſociety, as the uſe of fire arms, which has changed 
the nature of attack and defence, as well as the 
order of battle. | 
The whole reign of Francis II. wh was only 
ſixteen when he aſcended the throne, exhibits 
nothing but one ſcene of conſpiracy. The Guiſes, 
princes deſcended from a younger branch of the 
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houſe of Lorraine, having cauſed Francis to 
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eſpouſe Mary Stuart, their niece, aſſumed to 
themſelves the whole authority. Anthony, King 
of Navarre, and Conde, prince of Bourbon, en- 
deavoured to come in for a ſhare. Being aſſiſted 
by Coligni and others, they formed a plan for 
ſeizing the perſon of the king, who was in the 


caſtle of Amboiſe, in order that they might go- 


vern under his name. 'The' conſpiracy was, how- 
ever, diſcovered, and three of the chiefs were 
executed in the preſence of the queen- mother, 
and the ladies of the court. Nearly twelve hun- 
dred were hanged, drowned, or beheaded, The 
ſtreets of Amboiſe were inundated with blood. 


Ihe prince of Condé and the king of Navarre 


were brought to trial. Nothing could be laid to 
the charge of the latter; but the former was con- 
demned to death. He was on the point of being 


executed, and the king of Navarre was to be 


aſſaſſmmated for want of proofs. Francis II. died 


almoſt ſuddenly of an abſceſs in the head, at the 


age of eighteen. The conſpiracy of Ambaile is 
the firſt event of the civil war, by which France 
was diſtracted during forty-five years. It eſtab- 
liſhed a line of demarcation between the catholics 
and the proteſtants, called alſo huguenots.: There 


were then two very evident factions at court, and 
two very diſtinct parties in the kingdom. 


The ſudden death of Francis II. produced, in 
a moment, a change in the face of the court. 
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The Guiſes, who during the period of their au- 
thority had neglected the queen- mother, now 
endeavoured to obtain her favour, becauſe they 
well knew the influence which ſhe had over 
Charles IX. who was only ten years of age; but 
ſhe did not ſuffer herſelf to become a dupe to 
their arts. By inſinuation and mildneſs, ſhe de- 
tached the heads of the party ; and governed with 
a conſiderable degree of — *—rhg This calm 
was not agreeable to Francis de Guiſe, who placed 
himſelf at the head of the catholics. He had 
need of a war; and began it by caufing ſome 
proteſtants to be maſſacred while attending divine 
worſhip. at Vaſſi. His rivals accepted this kind 
of challenge, and the war commenced with fury. 
Anthony, King of Navarre, was killed before 
Rouen, to which he had laid ſiege, and Guiſe 
was aſſaſſinated under the walls of Orleans, which 
he was blockading. The prince of Conde had 
been wounded and taken priſoner at the battle of 
Dreux. The death of the two chiefs, and the 


captivity of the other, facilitated. the concluſion = 


of the peace negotiated by Catherine. It was 
made on pretty equitable terms. 

It was, however, not of long duration. Conde 
did not conſider it as ſufficiently advantageous. 
He endeavoured, in conjunction with Coligni, to 
ſurpriſe the court at Mouſſeaux; but it eſcaped 
to Paris. Another battle was fought, without 
* decifive ſucceſs, in the plain of St, Denis. 
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The conſtable de Montmorenci, who with Conde 
commanded the catholic army againſt his nephew 
Coligni, general of the proteſtant army, was kil- 
led. A new peace was concluded, but not more 
ſtable than the reſt. In another battle, fought at 
Farnac, the prince of Conde, after being wounded 
in the field, was affaflinated in cool blood. The 
remains of the proteſtant army were ſaved by 
Coligni, who again ſtood an engagement at Mont- 
contour; was again beat, and retired as conqueror. 
On thefe two occaſions the catholics were com- 
manded by Henry duke of Anjou, youngeſt bro- 
ther of Charles IX. who was afterwards Henry III. 
Henry prince of Bearn, fon of Anthony and Jean 
of Navarre, afterwards Henry IV. then made his 
firſt campaign under the eye of Coligni. Not- 
withſtanding the victories of the catholics, the 
proteſtants obtained an honourable peace. 
Being indeſtructible by open force, Catherine 
and her council reſolved to get rid of them by 
treachery. The principal chiefs of the proteſtants 
were allured to court, on account of the marriage 
of the young prince of Bearn with the princeſs 
Margaret, ſiſter of Charles IX. Queen Jean 
carried thither her ſon, and died almoſt ſuddenly. 
The poifoning, if it took place, was ſo well diſ- 
guiſed, that this accident gave no alarm to the 
' Proteſtant nobility. They all ſuffered themſelves 
to be encloſed in Paris, as if in a net, and were 


all maſſacred during the night of St. Bartholomew, 
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1572, both in the capital and throughout the 
whole kingdom, with all thoſe circumſtances of 
barbarity which characteriſe religious aſſaſſinations. 
Charles IX. pronounced againſt the young king 
of Navarre, his brother-in-law, and the prince of 
Conde, ſon of him who had been killed at Jarnac, 
the following terrible ſentence, in three words: 
maſs, death, or the bajtille. Both complied with 
his wiſhes: The king, having the chiefs in his 
power, thought the party exterminated ; but it 
fill maintained itſelf in the provinces. It even 
ſoon found protectors at the court, - from which 


Navarre and Conde had eſcaped. Francis, duke 


of Alencon, the laſt of the king's brothers, ſup- 
ported himſelf by the proteſtants in order to extort 
from it favours. Theſe rebels, whom Charles IX. 
had hoped to deſtroy, by wallowing in their blood, 
re-appeared, as horrid ſpectres, around his tomb. 
Having aſſembled in Normandy, he was obliged, 
during his laſt illneſs, to fly from the caſtle of 
St. Germain, where he was waiting for death. 
He was carried off at the age of twenty-four, af- 
ter being expoſed to the moſt excruciating pain, 

which was confidered as a juſt puniſhment for the 
maſſacre of St. Bartholomew. 
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Henry III. was at this time in Poland, the Herm IL 


crown of which had been conferred on him, to 
the great ſatisfaction of his brother, Charles IX. 
who was exceedingly happy to ſee this object of 
bis jealouſy removed to a diſtance. At the age 
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of twenty-three, he put that of France on his 


head, already ornamented with the laurels of ſe- 


veral victories. - His mother governed, in the 
mean time, with great addreſs and ability, 
Henry, on his arrival, gave a high idea of his 
adminiſtration, . by an apparent neutrality between 
the parties; by firmneſs in his reſolutions and 
application to buſineſs; but theſe excellent diſ- 
poſitions were not of long continuance. 

The proteſtants entertained well founded pre- 
judices againſt him. They conſidered him as a 
very active accomplice in the maſſacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew; and put no confidence either in his 

demonſtrations of neutrality or the ſincerity of his 
promiſes ; becauſe they knew him to be incon- 
ſtant, fickle, and open to ſeduction. The queen- 
mother, indeed, whoſe aim was to govern, ſoon 
diſguſted him with the painful labours of royalty. 


She procured for him the moſt gratifying plea- 


ſures, immerſed him in the indolence of volup- 
tuoufneſs, and favoured, and even excited, his 
paſſions, with a complacency unworthy, not only 
of a mother, but even of a woman of decency. 
Nature, it is believed, was inſulted in theſe 
ſcenes of debauchery, or, if ſhe was reſpected, 
the irregularities of them appeared ſo licentious, 
that the name of minions was publicly given to 
his favourites. 

Henry imagined he i regain or preſerve 
the eſteem of the catholics, by the moſt whim- 
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| fical acts of devotion. - He eſtablithed fraternities * 
of penitents and familiar aſſociations, in the South, 
diſtinguiſhed from each other by the colours 
white, blue, and black. He has been ſeen aſ⸗ 
fiſting barefooted at their proceſſions, covered 
with their ſackcloth, and maſked with' their ca- 
pouch, in which his head was buried. But 
the chiefs of the catholics deprived him of the 
fruits of this ridiculous affectation, by unveiling 
his turpitude. "They made his religion allo to be 
ſuſpected, by publiſhing: that the tranquillity in 
which he ſuffered the proteſtants to live, without 
perſecuting them, was not ſo much owing to a 
dread of their power as to his affection for them. 

Theſe catholic chiets were the two ſons of the 
duke of Guiſe, aſſaſſinated at Orleans. The one 
a cardinal, bold in his councils ; the other a war- 
nor, intrepid in the execution of them. A third, 
named the duke of Mayenne, was ſtill too young 
to make any figure. When we conſider the in- 
dolence of the king, the idea entertained that his 
debaucheries would prevent him from leaving 
poſterity, and that after him there was no one 
but the duke of Alengon, a bachelor and of weak. 
talents, there can be no doubt that the duke of 
Guiſe had formed a plan for obtaining the crown, 
by the ſupport of tlie catholics, to the excluſion 
of the king of Navarre, the preſumptive heir, who; 
had returned to the proteſtant religion, Henry III. 
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favoured this pretenſion. by his bad conduct, 
though contrary to his with. 

He ſuffered the proteſtants to wreſt from him 
ſeveral places of ſtrength, which were neceſſary 


to protect them againſt the enterpriſes of the ca- 


tholics. The latter pretended that they had need 
alſo of places of ſhelter, and when theſe were re- 
fufed, they conceived themſelves authoriſed to 


_ unite by an oath for the defence of their religion, 


which ſeemed to have been abandoned by the 
king. This gave riſe to the League or Holy 
Union. Henry III. ſuffered this confederacy to 


be revived inſtead of ſuppreſſing it, and when it 


had acquired its full ſtrength, he thought the beſt 
way of diſconcerting its projects was to place 
himſelf at the head of it, as he ſhould thus be 
able to dive into its ſecrets and moderate its move- 


ments. But the Guiſes left him only the appear- 


ance of authority in their party, and what was 


abſolutely neceſſary for the character he held, 
that his name might give an air of Oy to the 
league. 

Henry III. had endeavoured to as a ba- 
lance between the two leagues; for it muſt be 


allowed that the aſſociation of the proteſtants, 


who had fortreſſes, troops, and chiefs, was a real 
league, but that of the catholics did not leave the 
king at liberty to make peace. It hurried him on 
to war contrary to his inclination ; but as he did 
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not exert himſelf in it with that vigour which the 
leaguers wiſhed, they gave their whole confidence 
to the Guiſes, and forced the king, on the day of 
the barricadoes, to quit his capital. When on 
the point of being depoſed, in the ſtates of Blois, | 
or of experiencing a worſe fate, if there could be 
a worſe for a monarch, he cauſed — to be aſ- 
ſaſſinated. 

The league was ſo well cemented, and the 
people were ſo much devoted to the cauſe, that 
this murder, inſtead of reſtoring to Henry III. his 
power, threw him into the greateſt embarraſſ- 
ment. A general inſurrection of the catholies 
took place. The king, attacked by them and 
abandoned by the proteſtants, found himſelf al- 
moſt deſerted. This misfortune awakened in him 
his ancient bravery. The duke of Mayenne, be- 
ing acknowledged chief of the party in the room 
of his brothers, cloſely purſued Henry IH. com- 
pelled to fly, and ſhut him up in a corner, as it 
were, in the ſuburbs of Tours. Like an enraged 
animal, which turns round on the hunters by 
whom it is hard prefſed, Henry ſallied forth 
againſt the leaguers, and, having defeated them, 
obliged them to retire and to leave him at _— 
to join'the king of Navarre. 

This prince had a long time before informed 
him of the perfidious conduct of the league, and 
offered him his ſervices. Being attacked with 
fury by the leaguers, under the banners of 
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Henry III. he had defeated them at Contras ; but 
after his victory he remained in a ſtate of ſuſ- 
penſe and uncertainty, in the mountainous diſ- 
tricts of France, the moſt convenient for main- 
taining a defenſive war, waiting with anxiety to 
ſee what reſolutions the league would form againſt 
him. He could entertain no. doubt that the 
Guiſes had a perſonal hatred againſt him, ſince 


the death of the duke of Alengon had rendered 


him heir to the throne. The news of the murder 
of this rival gave him, therefore, inward fatis- 
faction, but he had the modeſty not to make it a 
matter of triumph, being contented with offering 
himſelf once more to Henry III. This prince 


heſitated, through fear, leſt his junction with the 


— 


proteſtants ſhould confirm the reports which had 
been ſpread reſpecting his attachment to that 
religion; but finding his followers reduced to a 
very ſmall number of faithful ſoldiers, he deter- 
mined to call in the king of Navarre, who arrived 


in time to aſſiſt him to repulſe the leaguers from 


the walls of Tours. 

Let us march to Paris!“ faid the prince to 
him, full of viyacity and ardour, and a reſolution 
to that effect was immediately formed. This city 
was governed by the Sizteen ; that is to ſay; be- 
ing divided into ſixteen quarters, the heads of the 


council of each quarter aſſembled under the influ- 


ence of the chiefs of the leaguers, and formed de- 
eiſions Which they cauſed. to be adopted by the 
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quarters.” The people were miſled, and confirmed 
in their prejudices, by orators who, in a catholic 
faction, it is natural to ſuppoſe, were eccleſiaſtics. 
Publications in favour of the faction were diſ- 
perſed in abundance, and none of a contrary ten- 
dency were permitted. The fury and rage of the 
people againſt Henry III. in this great city were 
at their utmoſt height. On intelligence being re- 
ceived of the death of the duke of Guiſe, they 
declared that his aſſaſſin had forfeited the throne 5 
and they eraſed kis name from the public prayers. 
They did not even heſitate to ſay, that it would 
be a meritorious action to put him to death. An 
eccleſiaſtic, urged on, as is ſuppoſed; by fanati- 
ciſm, engaged to commit this crime, in order to 
gratify the ducheſs of Montpenſier, the ſiſter of 
the Guiſes, and accordingly carried it into exe- 
eution. Henry III. was ſtabbed with a knife by 
the aſſaſſin, in the neighbourhood of Paris, and 
died. at the age of thirty-nine. Endowed with 
noble qualities; valiant, popular, and eloquent; 
he might have been judged of the throne 
had he never filled it. ee A 
No oppoſition was made to the ight' of Henry Henry IV. 
IV. to the crown, though there were three hun- 8 
dred and thirty-ſix years between him and Ro- 
bert, ſixth ſon of St. Louis, lord of the barony of 
Bourbon, from whom he derived his origin. IIis 
religion, however, ſerved as a reaſon or a pre- 
tence to ſeveral catholic. lords for deſerting him. 
>WS 
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Being thus abandoned, he was obliged to decamp 
from before Paris. He was purſued by the duke 
of Mayenne into Normandy, to which he had re- 


tired, in order that he might proceed'thence to 


England, in caſe he found himſelf too hard 
preſſed. He, however, hazarded a battle at Ar- 
ques, near Dieppe, in which he was ſucceſsful. 
This victory inſpired him with confidence to re- 
turn towards Paris. Mayenne oppoſed to him 


a a new army in the plains of Ivry, and was again 


beaten. Henry then encamped before Paris, of 
which he might have made himſelf maſter by 
famine, had he refuſed to grant a paſſage to a 
multitude of old men, women, and children, 
whom the duke of Nemours, then governor, had 
ordered to remove from the city, that he might ſave 
proviſions. . Ihe king's generals reproached him 
on account of this indulgence. | But, ſay the hiſ- 
torians, Henry IV. would have expoſed him- 


. ſelf to the reproaches of the whole world, ra- 
* ther than to thoſe of his heart.“ 


It is confirmed by experience that the ferment 
of civil war is ſoon exhauſted, if not maintained 
by foreigners. The proteſtants had called in the 
aſſiſtance of the Germans, and the leaguers that 


of the Spaniards. Philip II. king of Spain, fore- 


ſeeing that the league would be annihilated if 
Paris were taken, ſent to its relief the prince of 
Parma, who cauſed the ſiege to be. raiſed. 


Henry IV. retired, and left the cabals, by which 
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he capital was agitated, to have their free courſe, | 
The ſixteen exerciſed the ſupreme power, but | 
with a deſpotiſm and inſolence which irritated the | | 
duke of Mayenne. They cauſed two reſpectable 

magiſtrates, of whom they were ſuſpicious, to 

be hung. Mayenne retaliated, and ordered four 

of them to be executed in like manner. The reſt 

diſperſed themſelves and fled. Paris remained in 

a kind of calm, amuſed by the ſpectacle of the 

pretended ſtates, which was aſſembled in it. 

Philip II. aimed at nothing leſs than to cauſe the 

infanta, his daughter, to be declared queen of 
France; but he did not find the duke of May- 

enne ready to comply with his wiſhes, and Henry 

IV. diſconcerted all the factions, by returning to 

the catholic religion, of which he made public 

profeſſion, 

This change, however, did not put him in im- 
mediate poſſeſſion of the whole of his kingdom, 
He was obliged to ſubdue ſome provinces by 
force. Others voluntarily acknowledged him. 
The proteſtants, diſpleaſed at his converſion, were 
appeaſed by an edict iſſued at Nantes, This 
edict, a meaſure of great prudence, was calcu+ 
lated to give equal ſatisfaction to reaſonable ca - 
tholics and proteſtants, Thoſe moſt difficult to be 
fatisfied were the nobility, who had attached 
themſelves to him during his diſtreſs. They ne- 
ver thought themſelves ſufficiently rewarded, 
They murmured and threatened, ſo that the king 
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was obliged to make an example of the moſt 
dangerous among them. Biron, by his ill-con- 
certed plots, loſt his head. 

Henry IV. had four . miſtreſles, who all 
broyght him children, without reckoning thoſe . 
who eſcaped notice by their -obſcurity. It is too 
well proved that, at the time of his death, he was 
on the point of Kindling up the flames of war in 
Europe, on account of an amour. Having till a 
turn for-gallantry when grey-headed, he conceived 
a paſſion for young Montmorenci, the wife of 
the prince of Conde, his couſin. Ihe latter re- 
moved his wife from court, and found an aſylum 
for her and himſelf among the Spaniards. Henry 
imagined that he was inſulted by this protection; 
and made the moſt active preparations to com- 
mence a formidable war, for which, as may be 
readily believed, he aſſigned other pretences. 
Theſe acts of weakneſs would have rendered 
him contemptible to. poſterity, were not the re- 
membrance of them effaced by thoſe virtues 
which - conſtitute a great king: military talents; 
the art and deſire of rendering his people happy; 
and. diſcernment in the choice of his miniſters. 
On this occaſion, the reader will recollect Sully, 
Who has been ſo often cited as a model in admi- 
niſtration.; Henry IV. was of a mild, open, ta- 
miliar diſpoſition; He was, however, attacked 
by the daggers of two aſſaſſins; and died at the 
age of fifty · ix, by the hand of a third. It is a 
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ſtain on the reputation of Henrietta de Balzac, 
his miſtreſs, and of Mary de Medici, his wife, 
that hiſtorians are not agreed which of them armed 
the aſſaſſin. Noblemen, whom this prince had 
loaded with favours, are aſſigned to them as ac- 
complices. Others lay the blame of the whole 
crime on the agents of the court of Spain. It is, 
however, poſſible that the aſſaſſin may have been 
a melancholy deſperado, a fanatic in religion, 
without counſellors, or accomplices, as he dei 
clared. Henry IV. has been named Henry the 
Great. The following verſe, which may ſerve 
as his epitaph, has been generally approved : 


Il fut de ces ſujets le vainqueur et le Pere. * 


| The reign of Louis XIII. his ſon, may be di- 
vided into three periods: under Mary de Medici, 
his mother, under the conſtable de Luynes, and 
under the cardinal de Richelieu. 

Mary of Medici did not reign herſelf. but 
under Concini, and Leonora Galigai. The for- 
mer, a poor Florentine gentleman, who came to 
France with the queen to puſh his fortune, ſuc- 
ceeded in his views. by marrying Leonora, the 


daughter of a Florentine artiſt, whom Mary had 


carried with her, in the humble ſtate of a do- 
meſtic, and who afterwards became her favourite. 
The queen was four years regent of her ſon, who 
was only nine when he aſcended the throne ; and 


* He was the conqueror and father of his ſubjects. 
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after he came of age ſhe continued to hold the 
reins, ſurrounded by cabals and intrigue. 

Ihe princes of Soiſſons and Conde were at the 
head of a body of malcontents ; Conde was ar- 
reſted, and releaſed. The malcontents levied 


troops; but they depended more on the ſecret 


negotiators whom they had around the king, than 
on the power of their arms. They perſuaded the 
young monarch that the diſcord aroſe from the 
obſtinacy of his mother, in ſupporting a favourite 
unworthy of her kindneſs; and it was agreed that 
Concini ſhould be ſacrificed. He had procured 
for himſelf the rank of marſhal of France, without 
any military ſervice, merely becauſe it was conve- 
nient for his purpoſes, Vitri, a captain of the 
guards, obtained the fame honour, for having aſ- 
ſaſſinated him. The queen was ſent priſoner to 
the caſtle of Blois; and Leonora was put to death 
as a ſorcereſs. Their whole property was given 
to Luynes, who had been the foul of the intrigue, 
He had two brothers, Brantes, and Cadenet, 
who, as is ſaid, were at moſt gentlemen of Pro- 
vence. Being in the king's guards, they had re- 
commended themſelves to his notice, by childiſh 
amuſements. On account of theſe puerilities, 
neither the queen nor her favourite entertained 
any ſuſpicion of them; and they were therefore 
ſuffered to aſſume full empire over the mind of 
young Louis. At the commencement of this revo- 
lution, which ſecured the ſupreme authority to 
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Laynes, the court ſwarmed with intrigues. They 
were the way to fortune, but it was not attain- 
able by every one. A perſon named Gignier, 
met with a diſagreeable check in his career. He 
had imagined a pretended conſpiracy, which he 
went to Luynes to diſcloſe, in the hopes of ob- 
taining a reward ; but the affair being thoroughly 
examined, the deception was diſcovered. The 
intriguing courtier, when urged to tell the motive 
which had induced him to deviſe this falſehood, 
candidly replied, that, * ſeeing plots ſo much in 
« faſhion, he had forged one for his own. advan- 
© tage; but that it had unfortunately been at- 
« tended with bad ſucceſs.” This was indeed the 
caſe with Gignier, for it coſt him his head. 

The queen mother, during her exile, retained 
the more partiſans, as Luynes, by his power and 
niches, excited great jealouſy. He ſupported his 
influence by eſpouſing the daughter of a nobleman 
of the court; and he made his brothers contract 
marriages equally advantageous. The malcon- 
tents, however, hberated the queen from her im- 
priſonment ; and they found themſelves ſuffi- 
cently powerful to furniſh her with an army, but 
Luynes, who was of a mild and engaging diſpo- 
tion; having entered into an acommodation with 
her, ſhe returned to her ſon, and reſumed her in- 
fluence in the affairs of government. To put aw 
end to theſe cabals, and afford occupation to 
Louis, who had too great a taſte for war, Luynes, 
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though a friend to peace, gave the proteſtants ſome 
cauſes of diſcontent, which made them take up 
arms: | | YL 

The young monarch entered with ardour into the 
new career which had been opened for him, and 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his talents. Luynes ob- 
tained the ſword of conſtable, without having any 


more legal title than Concini or Vitri; had to the 


rank of marſhal. To this dignity the conſtable 
added the ſeals; ſo that in him all the powers 
were united. He, however, did not long enjoy 
them. He died at tha moment when, {after being 
raiſed to the ſummit of honour and A he-was 
juſt about to be hurled from it. þ 

Mary of Medici became miſtreſs of the. * 
by introducing into it Richelieu, biſhop of Lu- 
gon, who. had contributed to eſſect a reconciliz 
tion between Luynes and her ſon, This prelate, 
an Argus i in politics, examined the conduct of hi 
colleagues. Finding that they endeavoured to 
ſupplant him in the king's confidence, he ſuffered 
them to ruin each other; and when he ſaw them 
weakened, both in numbers and force, he ba- 
niſhed them from the council; inſtalled himſelf 
in their ſtead, and ſurrounded the baſis of bis 
power with a few, props, which he. could eaſiy 
remove if hurtful to his intereſts. But a more lau- 
dable origin than thoſe court ſtratagems.is alligned 


to the aſcendancy which he aſſumed. He ſecured 
the attachment of Louis XIII. it is ſaid, by el 
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teem. He taught this prince, who poſſeſſed a 
ſound judgment, a well connected ſyſtem of go- 
vernment ; directed his attention to wiſe mea- 
ſures; and made him acquainted- with the means 
proper for accompliſhing them. He explained 
to him their cauſes and motives, and what is ſtill 
more important, he procured him ſucceſs. 
In this manner, he rendered the king maſter of 
e the proteſtants in France, and deſtroyed the ſeeds 
$ of civil diſcord, by taking Rochelle. The aſto- 
j nihed ſea was confined by a dyke, and received 
o WM acurb; ſuch as it had never experienced ſince the 
same of Alexander. The Engliſh, who attempted 
to oppoſe his efforts, were recalled to their own 
il WT iſland, by the troubles which he fomented in it. 
1 He conducted Louis to Italy; and made him be at- 
ended by victory in this country, which had been 
„ WL barren of laurels to the French ſince the wars 
is of Naples and Milan. In Flanders and Germa- 
o WW ny, the houſe of Auſtria, which had hitherto at- 
0 Wl tacked, being now ſubdued, was forced to a&t 
mon the defenſive. Commerce - flouriſhed ; the 
a Wl foal power aſſumed vigour, and made itſelf. be 
l reſpefted; and the people were delivered from 
dhe tyranny of the nobility. The caſtles of the 
ly WY latter were demoliſhed. The ſciences, neglected 
u. during the tumult of the civil wars, were culti- 
el ¶ vated with ſucceſs. Superb edifices ſerved them 
ed an aſylum and ſanctuary. In a word, France, 
c\- W which had become a mere ſkeleton, ' deſtitute of 
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men and money, recovered its ſtrength and yi. 
gour. 

It was now in the queen's power to enjoy at 
her ſon's court all theſe advantages, together with 
every pleaſure that Richelieu was deſirous of pro- 
curing her; but ſome perſons, who were jealous 
of the influence of her old favourite, prejudiced 
her againſt him. They perſuaded her that her 


commands, whether good or bad, ought to be 


ſervilely executed by a man, who was indebted 
to her for his power; and that the leaſt oppoſ- 
tion, though accompanied with all that reſped 
which ſerves to ſoften a refuſal, was an inſult, and 


an adt of ingratitude. Her flatterers repeatedly told 


her, that this coloſſus, whom ſhe had raiſed, ſhe 
had power to pull down. She flattered herſelf 
with the idea, and boaſted of it. The idol I 
© have formed,” ſaid the, © I can deſtroy when 
44 I pleaſe.” Mary entered into cabals and in- 
trigues, and endeavoured. to ruin the cardinal in 


the opinion of her ſon. 


Richelieu, in danger of loſing his whole credit 
and authority, no longer concealed his views. 
By that aſcendancy which talents acquire over the 
weak, he aſſumed, after a ſhort eclipſe, more in- 
fluence -than ever over Louis, and commanded 


him to make ſuch ſacrifices as he thought neceſ- 


fary to maintain his own power. The queen mo- 
ther was arreſted; but, inſtead of yielding, and 
entering into an accommodation, ſhe fled to Ger- 
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many. The cardinal thought ſhe muſt languiſh 


there in poverty. Though the moſt humble ſup- 


plications were made to him to permit her to re- 
turn to France, he remained inexorable. She 
would die in exile and miſery. The young queen, 
who had entered into the deſigns of her mother- 
in-law, would become ſuſpected. Her huſband 
would never behold her but with a look of the 
utmoſt coolneſs ; and if ſhe ever became a mother, 


it would be entirely owing to indifference, being 


taken by ſurpriſe, 


| Gaſton, the king's brother, who behaved with 


too much civility to the miniſter's enemies, would, 
he thought, become a ſlave in the middle of the 
court ; if he eſcaped from his fetters and took up 
arms, it would be the means of making him loſe 
his credit, without reſource, in the eyes of his bro- 
ther. He would not get himſelf reſtored to fa- 
your, but by the mediation of the prelate. He 
muſt lay himſelf under obligations to his enemy. 
The Count de Soiſſons, a haughty prince, firm in 
his reſolutions, and a dangerous adverſary, would 
be driven to revolt. If ſucceſsful, the conſe- 
quences might be prevented by his death, the ef- 


fe either of chance, or occaſioned in the field of 


battle. Conde, alone, found means not only to 


preſerve himſelf from diſgrace, but to add to the 


authority and riches of his family, by alliances 
with the imperious cardinal. 
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In regard to the nobility, who were his oppo- 
nents, or whom he judged to be ſuch, none of 
them were ſpared. Puylaurent, the favourite of 
Gaſton, to whom the prelate had given his niece 
in marriage, becauſe ſuſpected of being too little 
devoted to his uncle, was thrown -1nto. a priſon, 
where he died. Montmorenci taken with arms. 
in his hand, while ſupporting the cauſe of Gaſton, 
was indeed culpable; but he had ſaved Riche- 
lieu's life at a moment when the poniard was. 
lifted up againit him. He was not able, however, 
to obtain à pardon, and died on the ſcaffold. 
Offences Which ſcarcely deſerved a fine, were 
employed as a pretence for the condemnation of | 
the marſhal de Marillac ; but his real crime was, 
that, in an . aſſembly of the prelate's enemies, 
when they were deliberating on the manner in 
which they ſhould get rid of the miniſter, he gave 
it as his opinion that he ought to be brought to 
trial, under a perſuaſion that in ſuch a high admi- 
niſtration they might find breaches of duty ſuffi- 
cient to condemn him to death. Richelieu pu- 
niiſhed him by the law of retaliation. 
In the laſt place, he eradicated from the breaſt 
of Louis all his affection and pity for young Cinq- 
mars, his favourite; who was rather giddy than 
wicked. But he wiſhed to be Richelieu's rival. 
in power; and what greater crime could he com- 
mit? He was beheaded- at the age of twenty- 
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two. His friend Dethou, againſt whom no crime 
was proved, experienced the like fate. Ihe peo- 


ple did not heſitate to aſcribe theſe executions to 


the cardinal; becauſe immediately after his death, 


the king cauſed to be ſet at liberty all thoſe unfor- 
tunate perſons who were waiting for trial, and re- 


called all'the exiles. a certain proof that it was 
the miniſter who had reigned till that period. 
Louis XIII. ſurvwed him only five months, and 
died at the age of forty-two., He has been ſur- 
named the Juſt and the Severe. Theſe two epi- 
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thets may be united; but by rendering him re- 


ſponſible for the unmerciful harſhneſs of his mi- 
niſter, it muſt be allowed that: Verity. is more 
applicable to him than juſtice. 

Louis XIV. Was born after his mother * re- 
ripe barren twenty-three years; for this reaſon, 
be was called the Gift of God. He wWas only 
five years of age when he ſucceeded his father. 
The queen was declared regent by the. parlia- 
ment; and, to the great aſtoniſhment of all France, 
Anne of Auſtzia, ſo much haraſſed by cardinal 
Richelieu, choſe as her miniſter cardinal Maza- 
rine, the creature of her perſecutor. A certain 
poet has compared the world to a dramatic enter- 


tainment. According to this idea, we ſhall find, | 


during the reign of Louis XIII. the tragedy ſur- 
rounded by cataſtrophes, and diſguſting with 
blood. Under Mazarine, the play of the paſſions 
exhibited by the authors of the /ronde was leſs 
VOL. V11. X | 
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violent. The greater part of the reign of Louis 
XIV. may be confidered as a ſpectacle with 
grand machinery, calculated to excite aſtonith- 
ment. Towards the end we behold nothing but 
the wrecks of that theatrical ad a! the 1- 
: Ton vaniſhes. 
When the fear, inſpired by the tertible Riche- 
lieu was at an end, and when the gloom diffuſed 
over the court by the ſerious Louis XIII. began 
to vaniſh, thoſe perſons who had ſuffered perſe- 
ceution on the queen's account, or who had 
ſhared in thoſe which ſhe - — experienced, 
returned filled with pretenſions and hopes. They 
were called perſons of conſequence; becauſe 
male and female imagined they had a right to 
| Interfere in che affairs of gbvernment, and that 
the utmoſt deference was due to their opinions. 
They openly aſſumed the power of granting pro- 
tection and withdrawing favour. The queen, be- 
coming tired of theif importance, ſent the ladies 
to their eſtates, and got rid of the men by a few 
months impriſonment. © | 
Anne of Auftria became incenſed alſo at the 
remonſtrances of the parliament, on account of 
ſome taxes. This aſſembly, proud of having dif- 
poſed of the regency, conſidered as a ſerious en- 
gagement the compliment which the queen then 
paid to the chambers by ſaying, that ſhe would 
be directed in her conduct by their ' counſels. 
Theſe counſels. being little regarded, they con- 
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verted them into decrees. The regent annulled 
them, and murmurs were the conſequence. The 
people participated in the diſcontent of the ma- 
giſtrates, and ſhewed themſelves diſpoſed to 
ſupport them. The duke of Anguien, a hero 
twenty-two years of age, crowned with laurels 
gathered at Rocroi, ſtepped forwards to reduce 
to obedience the intractable citizens. Intoxicated 
with pride, on account of their having been uſe- 
ful to the queen, the prince, with the young offi- 
cers and lords by whom he was ſurrounded, 
aſſumed ſo haughty an air that they were called 
petits-maitres. | 
The queen was not only diſguſted with their 
ſervices, but ſhe even puniſhed their audacious 
preſumption by diſgrace. The firmneſs of the 
regent was aſcribed to the councils of Mazarine. 
All the parties, ſometimes united, and ſometimes 
ſeparated, declared againſt him. He became, as 
it were, the butt of all the different bodies of the 
malcontents. The faction which oppoſed him 
moſt was called la fronde : it was divided into 
the greater and leſs. All the cabals during this 
fate of confuſion, while they retained their names, 
often changed their intereſts; for there was a 
Fronde alſo favourable to Mazarine. 
During theſe domeſtic broils, war was carried 
on, with ſucceſs on the frontiers, againſt the Spa- 
mards, The young monarch, as he grew up, 


inſpired hopes; and the interior part of the king - 
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ter the pecuniary edicts. The court perſiſted, and 
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dom, being pretty well governed, was in a ſtate 
of tranquillity. Mazarine eluded, with great 
dexterity, the attacks of thoſe by whom he was 
envied. There was only one with whom he could 
not make peace, nor enter into any accommo- 
dation, becauſe the deſign of this rival was to 
_ . ſupplant: him, and to put himſelf in his place. 
{Hiſtorians ſpeak of the famous Gondi, coadjutor 
to bis unele, the biſhop of Paris, afterwards car- 
dinal de Retz. He Was the life and low! of all 
the intrigues againſt Mazarine. 


Ibe latter, very inconſiderately, furniſhed bis 


enemies with a pretence for their hoſtile inten- 
tions. He ſent to Italy for his ſiſter, his ſiſter-in- 
law, and a whole troop of nieces. It was eaſily 
perceived that this family had been invited to 


France only that they might be enriched. Ihey 


were repreſented, in pamphlets, as a burthen to 


the ſtate, at a time when the court was demand- 
ing new taxes. The parliament refuſed to regit- 


the parliament was obftinate. They declared the 


cardinal a diſturber of the public peace, and an 


enemy to the ſtate. Ihe court god Paris, 
which was beſieged. ork 
A peace was, however, naked: Conde 


ö and his brothers had been entruſted with the di- 


rection of the ſiege; but they rated too high the 


; .ervice they had rendered on that occaſion. Ma- 
Zarine cauſed them to be arreſted, and the Pa- 
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ſans were tranſported with joy when they ſaw 
priſoners thoſe by whom they had been beſieged. 
The fronde, in the mean time, reſumed its force, 
and the cardinal was obliged to go himſelf and 
liberate thoſe whom he had enchained, and to 
quit the kingdom. When the princes came back, 
Paris was illuminated. An accommodation per- 
mitted Mazarine to return; but he was again in- 
volved in difficulties. The court found itſelf in 
danger of being ſhut up in the capital by bart?- 
cadoes. It ſaved itſelf by flight, and Mazarine, 


on whoſe head a price had been ſet, once more 


quitted the Rlogdow, to the 25 Joy of the 1 
nifans. 

The court wandered about from province to 
province; collecting an army. Mazarine alſo ſent 
from Germany a conſiderable body of troops. The 
parliament, in order to maintain its decrees againſt 
the prelate, made levies at the fame time; ſo 
at four armies met under the walls of Paris. 
There was, however, only one battle, which 
proved fatal to Conde, the irreconcileable enemy 
of Mazarin. This prince was on the point of 


periſhing, when the Pariſians ſaved him, through 


pity, by admitting him within their walls; but he 
was obliged to leave the kingdom. Mazarine 
entered the city, triumphant over all the cabals, 
and was received by the Pariſians with tranſports 


of joy. The parliament congratulated him in a 
body, and beſtowed on him the molt pompous 
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encomiums. | Cardinal de Retz, being thrown 
into priſon, effected his eſcape ; loſt the biſhopric 
of Paris, and retired to a ſmall town in Lorraine, 


to linger out his days in obſcurity. The life of 
Mazarine, after this period, was a continued 


ſcene of triumph, which he terminated with the 


treaty of the Pyrenees, in 1659, and before he 
died reſtored peace to Europe. 

It is neceſſary to be a Frenchman, and to place 
one'sſelf in that period, to conceive the enthuſiaſm 
of the nation, during theſe brilliant years of the 
reign of Louis XIV. This young prince, ſur- 
rounded by the graces, ſerved by -the arts, and 
followed by victory, ſeemed formed to give laws 


| to the univerſe. He obliged Spain to reſign its 


precedency in favour of his ambaſſadors. Rome, 
having dared to reſiſt his haughty pretenſions, he 
ſubjected it to the moſt humiliating conditions. 
On a demand from him, equivalent to an order, 


the Corſican guards were diſbanded ; and a 
column, raiſed in the palace of the Cæſars, atteſts 
the ſuperiority of France. Louis communicated 


to Spain ſome claims, which were indeed frivo- 
Jous ; but his armies, which followed i in the. train 
of his negotiators, ſhortened the diſcuſſion on 
them, and thg treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, in 1668, 


legaliſed his pretenſions. 


Accuſtomed to conquer kings, he was incenſed 


to find reſiſtance in a republic. Holland, how- 
| ever, was puniſhed for its audacity. It found it. 
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ſelf on the brink of ruin; but was ſupported by 
England. All Germany took up arms in its favour; 


and Spain, ſo much humbled, made ſome efforts 


alſo. A league was formed by almoſt all Europe 
againſt an invading power, the object and boun- 
baries of which were unknown. Louis XFV. 
reliſted the conbined force of all his enemies, and, 
in 1678, dictated the conditions of the peace of 
Nimeguen, ſtill more brilliant, but leſs imperious 
than that of Aix-la-Chapelle. The armies which 
he kept on foot, either foreſeeing or meditating a 


new war, enabled him to humble Algiers and 


Genoa. The former ſent forth cries from below 
its ruins, .and made intreaties which were not 
heard'till it broke the chains of the French ſlaves, 
and promiſed to put no more of them in irons. 


The latter, already half demoliſhed by bombs, 


did not ſuſpend thoſe about to deſtroy it entirely, 
but by ſending its doge to Verſailles, to make 
humble excuſes. 

The war being renewed, the Palatinate was 
laid waſte, The flames in which that unhappy 
eountry was involved were a ſignal to unite all 
Europe againſt the French, whoſe name excited 
horror. Louis XIV. maintained his ground; but 
de experienced ſome checks. His navy was de- 
ſtroyed at la Hogue ; the coaſts were infeſted by 
the Engliſh, who made frequent deſcents, and 
their bombs, the uſe of which at ſea they had been 
taught by the French, deſtroyed Havre, and re- 
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duced. Dieppe to aſhes. Victory, however, did 


not abandon Louis by land. Fleurus and Stein- 


kerque, ſcenes of his triumphs, and Mons and 


Namur, trophies of his glory, ſtill atteſted his ſu- 
periority. But the numerous armies which he 
kept in the field depopulated the kingdom, and 
occaſioned famine. Amidſt the grandeur and 


the luxury of his court, Louis perceived the ap- 
proach of ſcarcity. The people ceaſed to ad- 


mire, and began to murmur; and this diſtreſſing 
ſituation compelled him to make ſacrifices, in 
187-1: = » 

- Theſe facrifices were commanded by the ne- 


ceſſity of preparing for the war of the Spaniſh 


ſucceſſion. It was of little importance to the 


French, whether the throne was occupied by a 
Bourbon or not; but it pleaſed Louis XIV. and 


his council, inſtead of the pacific partition pro- 


poſed, by adopting the will of Charles II. -which 
gave Spain to the duke of Anjou, a fatal preſent, 


accompanied with depopulation, famine, and 


other ſcourges, which ſoon afflicted the king- 
dom. Germany and Flanders, formerly theatres 
of the triumphs of the French, became their 
grave. Tallard, with a great part of his troops, 
was made priſoner at Hochſtet, in the ſame plains 
where Villars had driven the enemy before him ; 
Villeroi loſt a whole army at Ramillies, and the 
ſoil of Spain was drenched: with the blood of 
Frenchmen, That no calamity might be wanting 
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to France, it was involved in the miſeries of civil, 


war. The proteſtants revolted, being incited to 
rebellion by. the imprudence of Louis XIV. in 
revoking the wiſe edict of Nantes. He ſupported 
adverſity with courage, and his firmneſs exhauſted 
the obſtinacy of his enemies, while his musfor- 
tunes diſarmed their hatred. Villars, conqueror 
at Denain, cauſed the peace of Utrecht to be 
concluded, in 1713. and: 1714. He himſelf with 
his worthy rival, prince Eugene, enſured at Raſ- 
tadt the peace of Europe. 

Reduced to the moſt cruel extremity; ; forced 
to abandon his grandſon, and being almoſt com- 
pelled to the mortifying promiſe of furniſhing 
money to dethrone him, he beheld the crown of 
Spain ſecured an the head of that prince. His 
qwn Kingdom, divided by the conqueſts. of his 
enemies, reſumed its integrity: though feeble and 
exhauſted. - If Louis XIV. is juſtly reproached 
tor his exceſſive ambition, which occaſioned ſo 
many misfortunes to France ; his paſſion for war, 
which occaſioned the ſhedding of ſo much blood; 
his taſte for luxury and building, which — 
ſumed ſo much money, extorted from the people 
by taxes; we cannot help eſteeming thoſe great 
qualities which diſtinguiſh him from other ſove- 
reigns. | | 3 | 

The firmneſs ot his government baniſhed cabals 
from his court, and prevented them from re- ap- 
bearing. He knew how to make a proper choice 
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of miniſters, and to aſſign to each their proper 
functions. The ſciences flouriſhed during his 
reign, and no art was neglected. He paid at. 
tention to foreign as well as internal commerce, 
and to the eftabliſhment of uſeful means of com- 
| munication by canals and highways. He created 
the military part of the navy; ſupported the co. 
lonies ; conftruCted ports; fortified the frontiers ; 
reformed the laws, and introduced a proper po- 
lice. Under his reign poetry, as well as ele- 
quence, both of the bar and the pulpit, was car: 
tied to perfection. He encouraged hiſtorical re. 
ſearches, and voyages tending to enlarge the 
| ſphere of our knowledge. Men, learned in every 
branch of ſcience, aſſembled under his auſpices 
in his palace, and he allowed them the-moſt li- 
beral ſupport. In a word, during his reign 
France was enriched with maſter-pieces of every 
kind, and became to other nations a ſchool of 
politeneſs, taſte, and every uſeful Or * ac 
r 

Louis XIV. was one of the handſomeſt men 
in his kingdom. He was fond of women, and 
was beloved by them; but he did not pique 
himſelf much on his fidelity, even towards his 
moſt favourite miſtreſſes. Mary Thereſa of Au- 
ſtria, his ſpouſe, deſerved by her charms and her 
virtue to retain his affection. In depriving her 
of this juſt right, he took care to obſerve that 
reſpect which was calculated to make her feel 
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leſs pain from his inconſtancy. He ſtruggled 
againſt the parliaments, or rather he ſubjected 
| them by terror ; but they were like a ſpring which 
| riſes when it is no longer preſſed down. By pay- 
ing too much attention to religious quarrels, he 
rendered them more violent through his partiality. 
His reign was the longeſt of the French monarchy; 
and next to that of Charlemagne, the moſt glo- 
ö nous, if it did not equal or ſurpaſs it. He died 
k at the age of ſeventy-ſeven. 
It has been remarked, that the commencement Louis xv. 
of a reign is generally a contraſt to, and as it were 
a cenſure on, the former. On the acceſſion of 
Louis XV. cuſtoms, opinions, and political re- 
; lations, were all changed. Not that the old ones 
diſpleaſed the king, for he was only in his ſixth 
year, and conſequently without any influence of 
; moment, but becauſe the ſupreme authority fell 
f into the hands of the duke of Orleans, nephew 
1 of Louis XIV. who did not love him. The re- 
gent behaved to his uncle with the ſame indiffe- 
8 rence; and, therefore, he took a pleaſure in 
: changing every thing that the old monarch had 
e 
$ 


done. 
He gave a totally different turn to the court. 
Inſtead of that grave and auſtere appearance, 


x which had prevailed in it, nothing was ſeen but 
T levity and diſſipation. Of the religious ceremo- 


it mes, which had been ſcrupulouſly obſerved, no 
part remained but what could not be withdrawn 
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from the eye of the public. Louis XIV. never 
formed any connection with the Engliſh, but 
ſuch as was indiſpenſibly neceſſary. Ile con- 
ſidered them as the natural rivals of France, and 
therefore miſtruſted them. The regent aban- 
doned himſelf to them entirely, and ſuffered him- 
ſelf to be guided by their councils, in order to 


ſecure their protection in caſe the young king, 


whoſe health was in an Uncertay' ate, mire 
happen to die, | | 


There can be no doubt that if this event had 
taken place, the regent intended to ſeat himſelf 


on the throne, to the excluſion of the Spaniſh 


branch; but it is calumny to ſay that he attempted | 
to poiſon his pupil. Though not very delicate in 


his morals, and indifferent in his principles, Philip 
of Orleans was incapable of ſo black a crime. 
His not committing it when he had it in his 


power, is a proof that he never intended it. But 


it is not impoſſible that it may have been attempted 


by thoſe worthleſs people by whom he was ſur- 
rounded, fuch as a cardinal Dubois, and other 
infamous characters of the like kind, who. might 


flatter themſelves with hopes of becoming the 
deſpots of France, under a maſter who hated the 
reſtraint of labour. They knew by experience, 
that, though their ſuperior in talents, he ſuffered 
himſelf to be ruled by them, that he might be 
able to devote more time to pleaſure. He is not 


reproached for having enriched himſelf by the 
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ſyſtem of bills, which deranged the whole king- 
dom. He conſidered it only as a meaſure cal- 
culated to eaſe the royal treaſure, without reflect- 
ing, that he offered an unjuſt violence to the for- 
tunes of individuals. He ſucceeded, almoſt in the 
ſame manner as a ſteward, who, in order to pay 
his maſter's debts, plunders and ruins the farmers. 
France long ſuffered from the ſtate of weakneſs 
to which it had * en by this fatal mea- 
ſure. 
Philip of Orleans died ſuddenly, NOPE was ſuc- 


Aeiled: by the duke of Bourbon Conde. This 


prince, like an avarictous individual, endeayoured 
to enrich himſelf by the ruins of the ſyſtem. He 
did not. poſſeſs that familiar eaſe, that kind of 
philanthropy and popularity, which had rendered 
the faults and failings of the regent ſupportable. 


The people murmured on account of his depre- 


dations. He, however, diſregarded their com- 
plaints, as he believed himſelf ſure' of being ſup- 
ported by the king when he came of age, be- 
'cauſe he imagined he had rendered himſelf ne- 

ceſſary to a prince whom he amuſed with plea- 
| {ures ; but Conde was the dupe of a youth of 
ſeventeen and an old man of ſixty-three. Louis 
deprived his relation of his office, and diſmiſſed 
him like a common domeſtic, without ſuffering 
him to come to an explanation; and he afterwards 
behaved i in the ſame manner to all his other mi- 
niſters. His preceptor F leury aſſumed the place 
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of tlie diſgraced prince, without any preliminaries 
as if it had always belonged to him. | 
This cardinal has been juſtly confidered as a 
privileged child of nature. © Till the age of fe. 
* venty-three,” ſays an hiſtorian, * he was ac- 
« counted a man of the moſt amiable diſpoſition, 
<« as well as a moſt agreeable: companion; when 
he took into his hands the reins of govern- 
ment, at an age when ſo many men retire from 
« the world, he was reckoned one of the wiſeſt, 
« and he retained, till he was near ninety, a 
e {ound and free judgment capable of conduct. 
ing the public buſineſs.” It appears that he 
made internal and external peace the ſyſtem of | 
his government; a laudable plan, becauſe peace 
brings every advantage along with it; but thoſe 
| polietied of the beſt intentions, have not always 
n their power the means of n them into 
execution. 
Being perſuaded mat the Engliſh alone were 
able to difturb that tranquillity which he wiſhed 
to enjoy abroad, he ſhewed too much dread of 
giving them offence. Finding themſelves reſpected, 
they became overbearing. Fleury carried his con- 
deſcenſion fo far, as to reduce the marine forces 
in obedience to their deſires, ſometimes imperious. 
The retrenchment of expences, Which was the 
neceſſary reſult of this meaſure, enabled him, 
however, to gratify his natural turn for economy. 
He thus enjoyed peace in that quarter; but 
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when circumſtances yveadered war Windes nbi 
che ruinous ſtate of the navy, which remained 


notwithſtanding the new ſhips added to it, made 


it impoſſible for it to reſiſt that of the Engliſh, 
which was in the beſt condition poiſible. 
Fleury was deceived alſo in the hopes he had 
conceived-of the efficacy of his meaſures for pre- 
ſerving internal peace, which was interrupted by 
the troubles of the church. A great part of the 
French clergy oppoſed the opinions which the 
miniſter wiſhed" to render. prevalent. He at- 
tempted to ſubdue his adverſaries by force ; as if 
in matters of opinion, ſeverity could be attended 
with effect. He employed exile, impriſonmem, 


. and proſoription; and places were no longer con- 


ferred, but on theſe h ſubſcribed to certain 


fornis. As it was eaſier to ſhew that ſubmiſſion, ü 
man to ſtudy and regulate one's conduct, the 


young - people choſe the former. That exter- 


vaniſhed; and the manners of the world were 
introduced into the cloiſters. Deep and profound 
ſtudy was ſucceeded by vague knowledge, drawn 
from ſuperficial abridgements, and dictionaries, 
which were multiplied without end. The cardi- 
nal ſuffered a great many biſhops at court. Aſſem- 


blies of the clergy afforded ſome of them an op- 


portunity of ſhewing their talents for government 


and the adminiſtration of the finances. This gave 


nſe to thoſe who were afterwards called admi- 


nal deoency, which commands reſpe&, gradually 
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niftrator. biſhops. Religion, however, declined 
not under Fleury, who, by the power he enjoyed, 
repelled. with ſucceſs the, attacks made on the 
ſafety of the ſanctuary; but it is ſeen that by his 
ill concerted meaſures, he contributed, though 
not wilfully, to deprive it of its beſt means of 
defence ; learning, tlie regularity of its miniſters, 


ad nd the eſteem of the people. 


Some reflections, unfavourable to his foreſight, 


aight be made alſo on his conduct in regard to 
the parliaments: a conduct which is marked 
with the ſeal of his uſual timidity. He ſuffered 


theſe bodies to give to their remonſtrances, which 


indeed were often well founded, a dangerous 


publicity. It accuſtomed his people to examine 


the acts of government, and to ſhew leſs reſpect 


for its authority, the ſprings of which were un- 
veiled by theſe writings, and which often loſe 


their force when expoſed to the eyes of the vul- 


gar. Fleury, when { he; | began his, miniſtry „ had 
given a high idea of his diplomatic knowledge; 
and addreſs; in negotiation, hy the union of Lor- 
raine to France, which had -heen attempted in 


vain for ſeveral centuries. He eluded, with the 


ſame art, various inſinuations tending to promote 
war, which the minions of the court endeayoured 
to provake by their intrigues 3, but, he, was not 
able at laſt to avoid this ſcourge, and France 
found itſelf engaged in Hoſtile enterpriſes, which 
he candetned on his-deathrbed,. u Sod): . 
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Louis XV. diſtinguiſhed himſelf by a bravery 
which acquired him the eſteem of the nation, 
Hitherto he had ſcarcely been known. After 
performing in Flanders military exploits, worthy 
of praiſe, he fell ill at Metz, while going in queſt 
of the enemy, who had entered France on the 
ſide of Germany. It would be difficult to deſcribe 
the conſternation which filled the whole court on 


this event; and it would be ſtill more difficult to 
expreſs the tranſports of joy which burſt forth, on 


all fides, on the news of his convaleſcence. 
« Such,” ſays an hiſtorian, © are the people of 


France; poſſeſſing ſenſibility even to enthuſi- 


aſm, and capable of every exceſs in their affec- 
4 tions as well as in their hatred,” General ac- 
clamation gave to Louis the title of the Well-be- 
loved. 

Louis XV. though expoſed to great danger, 
ſurvived, as he ſaid, to govern by himſelf ; but 
he only changed his miniſters as he did his miſ- 


| treſſes. During the principal part of his reign, it 


was neither talents nor ſucceſs which placed them 
at the head of affairs, but their greater or leſs 


condeſcenſion for the taſte of the monarch. The * 
miniſter moſt capable, in his eyes, was he who 


removed from him every care and every uneaſi- 

neſs, and who enabled him to indulge his incli- 

nation for indolence and pleaſure. He was ac- 

quainted, it is ſaid, with the miſerigs of the peo- 

ple, was affected by them, and wiſhed to apply 
VOL, vii. Y 
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a remedy ; but he imagined that he was not ca- 
pable of doing it. himſelf, and that he had not 
around him a ſufficient number of honeſt men 
to attempt it. He was fo unfortunate as not to 
believe in the exiſtence of probity. Did he judge 
from his own conſcience, or was it becauſe he 
had been often deceived? 
| « After a moſt voluptuous life, Louis XV. diſ- 
graced his old age by irregularities, of which 
even the loweſt of the people are aſhamed. He 
was afraid of buſineſs, and openly ſhewed hi 
averſion to it. He was even ſoon tired of plea- 
fures, if his taſte for them was not ſtimulated by 
a variety difficult to be invented. Every thing 
not perſonal was to him, as it were, entirely fo- 
' reign. IIe left to his grandſon, who ſucceeded 
him, a court abandoned to the moſt deſtrudtive 
pomp, finances in diforder, and a kingdom inter- 
nally agitated by ſecret diſcontents. The mur— 
murings and general uneaſineſs of the people an- 
nounced future ſtorms; and the relaxed ſtate of 
the bonds between the ſovereign and his fubjects 
gave reaſon to apprehend a total diſſolution of the 
ftate. The monarch, it is ſaid, foreſaw theſe 
misfortunes, but inſtead of endeavouring to pre- 
vent them, apprehenſive of trouble, and being 
entirely abandoned to enjoyment, he ſeemed to 
| fay to the revolution, Wait until I am no more. 
This prince was a good maſter, -but a bad huſ- 
bend and an indifferent father. He had ſome 


cernment. Writers of all kinds, too numerous at 


aſcendancy in his reign, which was ſecured to 


daughter. 
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religious principles, which were never effaced by 
his taſte for pleaſure, and the aſcendancy that 
taſte aſſumed over him. Louis XV. ſurrounded 
by the ſplendour of the ſciences, rendered bril- 
liant under Louis XIV. did not ſuffer himſelf to 
be dazzled by it. He encouraged them with diſ- 


that period, as they are at preſent, did not expe- 
rience from him a very favourable reception. He 
afforded, however, the nobleſt protection to lite- 
rary enterpriſes, and to other projects, when con- 
vinced of their utility. He carried on war at 
land with pretty good ſuccefs ; but by ſea it was 
almoſt always attended with fatal conſequences. 
The Engliſh, by means of their fleets, acquired an 


them by treaties, extorted from the laſſitude of 
the French monarch. Louis XV. died on the 
10th of May, 1774, at the age of fixty-four. He 
had only one ſon, Louis, dauphin of France, 
who died before him, leaving three ſons and a 


Louis XVI. aſſumed the crown under the moſt CE 
unfortunate auſpices. A fatal accident, which 
occaſioned the death of a great number of perſons, 
during, a feſtival given on account of his mar- 


nage with Mary Antonietta, daughter of the em- 


preſs queen of Hungary, had induced thoſe fond 
of creating preſages to form the moſt gloomy con- 


jectures reſpecting his reign. 
Y 2 
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_ He began it, however, by an inſtance of pru- 
dence capable of inſpiring confidence, in oppo- 
ſition to prognoſtics. Being educated in abſolute 

” ignorance of public buſineſs, Louis, at the age of 
twenty-one, was ſenſible that he had need of a 

conductor in the labyrinth of government, which 
he was about to enter. Did he act properly? 
Did he do right to take, as Mentor, a man kept 
at a diſtance from ſtate affairs, by being twenty- 
three years in diſgrace? Had he not reaſon to 
apprehend, that an old'man, ſoftened by ſo long 
a repoſe, when he returned to that career, would 
think of enjoying in tranquillity the credit and 
honour of this new dignity, rather than of apply- 
ing to that active labour, rendered neceſſary by 
the circumſtances of the moment ? 

One of the greateſt embarraſſments of Louis 
XV. during his long reign, had been his conti- 
nual ſtruggle with the parliaments. They had 
often fatigued and haraſſed the monarch by preſ- 
ſing remonſtrances ; by ceſſations of ſervice, and 
threatening coalitions. Louis retaliated by hum- 

bling them, annulling their decrees, and baniſhing 
them; and it may be faid that they were till 
under the anathema when that prince died. 

It nught, perhaps, have been good policy to 
embrace that opportunity of curbing the authority 
of theſe aſſemblies, either by conſolidating the 
changes which Louis XV, had introduced in their 
conſtitution, or by reſtoring to them their power, 
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with very great reſtrictions; but the old miniſter 
thought it more convenient to re-eſtabliſh them 
almoſt on their former footing, than to embarraſy 
himſelf in a labyrinth of negotiations, which might 
have interrupted his tranquillity. Beſides, it was 
agreeable to his character not to attach great im- 
portance even to affairs of the moſt ſerious nature. 
He freed himſelf, therefore, as ſoon as poſſible, 
from this cauſe of uneaſineſs; and the recall of 
the parliament was one of the firſt meaſures of 
the reign of Louis XVI. 
It pleaſed the people, and particularly thoſe of 
Paris, who are- very much attached to their ma- 
giſtrates. The prince had cauſed this favour to 
be preceded by an exemption from the duties of 
Joyeuſe avenement, by which he might have filled 
his coffers. This was his firſt edit. By a ſecond, 
he enfranchiſed the ſerfs of the royal domains; 
and, at the ſame time, abrogated that rigorous 
law, which rendered thoſe ſubject to the fille 
bound for the payment of the whole tax; ſup- 
preſſed the ſervice of vaſſalage ; and aboliſhed 
preparatory torture. Theſe teſtimonies of bene- 
nevolence, by which the monarch began his 
reign, gave the greateſt hopes of a good govern- | 
ment. 11330 Fey. 
le reſolved, alſo, to collect around him good 
miniſters. Thoſe whom he choſe were generally 
honoured with the public eſteem; but ſome of 
them were what is called ſyſtematic men, well 
1 3 
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known to be too fond of novelties. One of them 
made him enact ſome laws reſpecting the corn- 
trade, at a time not favourable to regulations of 
that nature. They gave riſe to partial commo- 
tions, which were not indeed attended with ſerious 
conſequences, but which accuſtomed the people 
to agitation. Another miniſter, by ſhewing the 
neceſſity of economy, made the monarch ſuppreſs 
a brilliant part of the military eſtabliſhment of his 
houſehold, without reflecting that he thereby 
ſuppreſſed that ſplendour which excites reſpect 
in the multitude, and which 1s ſometimes ne- 
ceſſary. 
Louis XV. had ſtrictly enforced the orohibition 
of books which attacked the eſtabliſhed religion, 
and had even interdicted their authors from reſid- 
ing in his kingdom, though eſteemed on account 
of other works, which have rendered them juſtly 
celebrated. Louis XVI. reſolved to remove theſe 
decrees of proſcription. The chief of theſe wri- 
ters returned to France, where he was received 
with enthuſiaſm by many perſons, who imagined 
they ſhould acquire' the reputation of being men 
of genius and wit, by profeſſing his opinions. 
They became the common ſubject of converſa- 
tion. It was uſual to diſcuſs the rights of the 
people, according to the ſpirit of theſe works, the 
doctrines of which were far from being favour- 
able to ſovereigns; and the rebellion, in America, 
of a people who took Ky arms for liberty, and 
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whom we aſſiſted, diffuſed, and gave force to re- 
publican principles, the cauſe of that war in 


which we participated. 


The ration in this reſpect anticipated the king 


by its wiſhes, and by the intervention of indivi- 


duals. The French youth, panting for glory, 


quitting the court and the army, repaired to Ame- 
rica, to diſcipline and prepare for victory the 
American battalions. Merchants, attracted by 
the lure of gain, ſupplied them with ammunition 
and merchandiſe, which the rupture with the 
mother country rendered very profitable for thoſe 
who carried them to the colonies. Thoſe who 
reproach Louis X VI. for his two great indulgence, 
in regard to the anilitary efferveſcence and mer- 


cantile avarice of his ſubjects, cannot, however, 


deny that the Engliſh, by continuing to haraſs the 
French, both ſecretly and openly in both the In- 
dies, authoriſed the latter to make repriſals. 
\ Theſe provocations ſhewed, in both nations, 
an animoſity which terminated in a declaration of 
war. It was carried on with łhis ſole advantage 
to the French, that they deprived, as they ima- 
gined, their ancient rivals of a great part of their 
power, and -procured a ſolid and laſting: alliance 
with men rendered irreconcileable enemies to 
Great Britain, The reſult, on the fide of the 
Engliſh, was the moſt violent reſentment, and an 
ardent defire of being een for che injury at. 
tempted againſt them. 7 
1 4 
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Louis XVI. was induced to ſubmit to a diſad- 
vantageous peace, on account of the derange- 
ment of the public finances. He had received 
them in a bad ſtate from his predeceſſor ; and his 


firſt wiſh, on aſcending the throne, had been to 


repair them. In his edict for the remiſſion of the 


right of joyous acceſſion, he expreſſed himſelf as 
follows: Among the different expences with 


« which the public treaſury is charged, there are 
« ſome neceſſary, and which muſt be reconciled 


„ with the ſafety of our ſtates; others, which 


come under the head of donations, are ſuſcep- 


* © tible, perhaps, of being moderated; but the 


e objects of them have acquired a right, in the 


©, order of juſtice, by long poſſeſſion. The ſup- 


«. prefſion of theſe would afford but a partial eco- 
<« nomy. In the laſt place, there are ſome which 
« belong to our perſon,” and the magnificence of 


 « our court. In regard to theſe, we can follow 


.... more ſpeedily the dictates of our heart.” 


It is much to be. wiſhed that the monarch in 


cis reſpect, had followed, as he ſaid, the dictates 


of his. own heart. Gradual reductions would 
have inſenſibly diminiſhed the diſproportion which 
then. exiſted between the receipt and the ex- 
pence; and might haye made good the deficiency, 
which was the cauſe of his torment, and the 
ſource of all his misfortunes. But he found a 
court abandoned. to the utmoſt extravagance ; a 
prodigality of 1 penſions, and expences; 
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and luxury eſtabliſhed as an appendage, abſo- 
lutely neceſſary for the ſplendour of the throne. 
The example of his own moderation and. perfonal 
ſimplicity introduced no reform; and he had not 
ſufficient ſtrength of mind to employ authority. 

The miniſters, who were ſucceſſively charged 
with the management of the finances, all began 
to inſinuate the neceſſity of theſe- reforms, as the 
propereſt means for equalizing the receipt and 
the expenditure ; but perceiving that this plan, 
which diſpleaſed the whole court, except the 
Monarch, might occaſion their diſgrace, through 
the weakneſs of the prince, they had recourſe. to 
taxation, or to loans, which are only taxation in 
diſguiſe. The fund of debt was therefore in- 
creaſed, by the arrears of the loans, which were 
not liquidated but by new ones. 

Io get out of this difficulty, it was — 
to the king that he ought to convoke an aſſembly 
of the notables. It was compoſed of princes, 
deputies choſen from the nobility, dignified cler- 
gy, the parliaments, and the pays deut. It was 
hoped that theſe men, opulent by their offices, 
penſions, and, above all, landed property, being 
more intereſted than others in relieving the pub- 
lic treaſury, on which the ſecurity of all their dif- 
ferent kinds of riches depended, would not hefi- 
tate to ſacrifice privileges, of which the people, 
oppreſſed by theſe exemptions, had long com- 
plained. They propoſed the eſtabliſhment of a 
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land-tax, proportioned to the property of thoſe 
liable to pay, without any exception in favour of 
the nobility or clergy. This propoſal excited the 
moſt tumultuous noiſe, followed by a general re- 
fuſal. The notables were then far from imagining 


that the refuſal of a part might occaſion the loſs 


of the whole. 

The afſembly of the notables having been diſ- 
ſolved, without any ſucceſs, the miniſter thought 
he could make a more advantageous bargain with 
the parliament. He preſented edicts reſpecting 


the land-tax, and an augmentation of the ſtamp- 


duties, which the king cauſed to be regiſtered in 
his preſence. The parliament remonſtrated, and 


publicly advanced the opinion, which has been 


attended with ſuch important conſequences, that 
the right of impoſing new taxes belonged only to 


the ſtates-general, the eren of which ay 


| 1789. 
tion, with which the king could not refuſe to 


demanded. | 
This defire became the general wiſh of tbe na- 


comply. He made a ſolemn promiſe to convoke 
the ſtates. He afſembled them, with a view of 


obtaining from the two firſt orders what the no- 


tables had refuſed. To compel them to this mea- 
ſure, he reſolved, contrary to the opinion of a ſe- 
cond aſſembly of the notables, to give to the 7zers- 
etat a power capable of counterbalancing that of 
the other two orders, which it was hoped might 
be effected, by putting into the former claſs a 
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number of deputies Wer to chat of the two latter 
claſſes. 

But as thoſe had foreſeen, who wiſhed to 
weaken the two former orders, equality did not 
long ſubſiſt; and the 7zers-etat acquired the aſcen- 
dancy, becauſe it was firft augmented by the de- 
ſection of the inferior clergy, who had not been 


treated with proper attention by the ſuperior, and 


afterwards by many of the nobility of the pro- 
vinces, men of talents; as well by thoſe. of the 
court, who were either ambitious or diſcontented. 
The ſtates- general then aſſumed the name of the 


national dſſembiy. This change of name was not 
a matter of indifference ; becauſe, knowing from 


hiſtory how far the rights of the ſtates-general ex- 
tended, they might have experienced obſtacles in 
the innovations which they intended; whereas a 


national  affembly, an inſtitution entirely new, 


might inveſt itſelf, at pleaſure, with whatever 
power it found neceſſary. | | | 

Its firſt labour was the formation of a new con- 
ſtitution, from which it was called the conſtituent 
afembly. This work was undertaken on a ſuppo- 
ſition, that an empire which had exiſted for ele- 
ven hundred years had no conſtitution. Several 
actions then aroſe in the aſſembly. Thoſe who 
maintained the royal prerogative were called ariſ- 
tocrats, friends to the government of the great; 
thoſe who wiſhed to circumſcribe it were called 
democrats, friends to the government of the peo- 
4. 
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ple. It was then alſo, that acts of violence were 
begun againſt the nobility: the burning of their 
palaces, inſurrections in the towns and different 
parts of the country, with many other exceſſes, 
ariſing from the weakneſs of the government, and 
that of the prince, whoſe diſpoſition was thus put 
to the teſt, 

Nothing could be more ſingular of its kind, 
than the whole kingdom taking up arms in one 
day, and almoſt at the fame moment. While 
the cannon were thundering againſt the Baſtille, 
vagabonds ran through all the ſtreets, and ap- 
peared in all the markets, calling out to arms; 
announced bands of banditti ready to ſpread uni. 
verſal devaſtation ; and even before the eyes of 
the magiſtrates, who did not oppoſe them ; be- 
fore thoſe of the troops, ſtill faithful, who made 
no movement, the populace roſe ; formed bodies 
of murderers and affaflins, and found chiefs to 
conduct them, who inſtigated them to the com- 
miſſion of every crime. 

- . Many have endeavoured to diſcover the origin 
of theſe commotions, and how they were orga- 
niſed. They aroſe, as is believed, from a ſpirit 
of revenge, in the duke of Orleans, who was dif- 
pleaſed with the court; the malicious pleaſure 
which he took in throwing it into embarraſſment, 
and perhaps the hopes he had conceived of ex- 
pelling from the throne his relation, by whom it 
was occupied, and of eſtabliſhing himſelf in his 
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room. It is ſaid, that he devoted to the accom- 
pliſhment of this project the greater part of his 
property, which was immenſe. It is even ſuſ- 
pected that he was aſſiſted by Britiſh money, to 
pay the populace ; and this ſuſpicion becomes a 
certainty, when it is recolleCted that, at the com- 
mencement of our troubles, Pitt demanded from 
the parliament a million ſterling, under the head 
of money for ſecret ſervice. | 

This circumſtance reminds us of an anecdote 
of Themiſtocles. He aſked one day from the 
Athenians a conſiderable ſum, for a very advan- 
tageous expedition, but which would fail, if the 
object of it were diſcloſed. The Athenians re- 
plied, that they would not refuſe the money, pro- 
vided it were juſt ; and they referred Themiſtocles 
to Ariſtides, to determine reſpecting its equity. 
Ariſtides, after having heard the plan, appeared 
before the people, and ſaid: What Themiſto- 
cles propoſes may be uſeful, but it is unjuſt.” 
The money was, therefore, unanimouſly refuſed. 
The Britiſh parliament had not the ſame delicacy. 
But is the nation, hurried into a war diſaſtrous 
for all Europe, any happier by our troubles? 
Alfter the taking of the Baſtille, an event ac- 
companied with cruelties, which the people, a 
tew months before, would not have believed 
themſelves capable of committing, an armed mul- 
titude proceeded to Verſailles, with a view of 


bringing the king to Paris, and of detaining him 
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there as a ſafe-guard, againſt the hoſtile enter- 
priſes, with which, they ſaid, the capital was 
threatened. Louis, ſupported by a good con- 
ſcience, entrufted himſelf to the people, notwith- 
ſtanding the fears of his family, openly expreſſed; 
was well received, and heard, for the laſt time, 
the cry of joy among the French; ſhouts of vive 
te roi reſounding in his ears. 

The king, in a royal ſitting, had "aſſed an 
edict, from which he expected the greateſt ſuc- 
ceſs, becauſe he had limited by it, in particular, 
the rights hitherto exerciſed by the crown in re- 
gard to taxes, and engaged to aſſemble the ſtates 
at fixed periods. He, however, found, with great 
forrow, that this mode of reconciliation was re- 
Jetted; and foreſaw evils ſtill more alarming, 
which did not fail ſoon to take place. As his 
brothers were publicly attacked in different wri- 
tings, the depoſitaries of public opinion, he per- 
mitted them to leave France. Their departure 
was followed by that of the nobility and magiſ- 
trates, who were ſuſpected, or who believed them- 
felves to be in that ſtate ; and thus began ae 

tion, which became the mode. 

The grand work of the conſtitution was conti- 
nued. Each article preſented to the monarch for 
approbation, gave him the utmoſt pain. He he- 
fitated and deferred, or refuſed his ſanction. The 
chiefs of the faction beheld, with great uneaſineſs, 
his ſtay at Verſailles, from which he might caſily 


bled an army, return and diſſolve the ſtates. This 
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eſcape, retire to the provinces, and having aſſem- 


deſign was aſcribed to him; and it was therefore 
reſolved to confine him in Paris. 

His guards, during a fete, conſidered as a ſe- 
cret conſpiracy, indulged perhaps imprudently in 
public proteſtations of attachment and fidelity, 
which were repreſented as an engagement en- 
tered into againſt the aſſembly. An order given 
to ſome regiments to repair to Verſailles excited 
alarm. A band of furious deſperadoes, brandiſh- 
ing arms of every fort, iſſued from the capital, 
and hurrying along the road leading to the pa- 
lace, announced their arrival byclamour and tu- 
multuous ſhouts, Lhey attacked the palace; diſ- 
perſed themſelves throughout the apartments, and 
maſſacred the guards who attempted to defend 
the doors. 


The aſſembly having ſtruggled for ſe- 


OR, 


yeral days againſt the monarch, in order to ob- 


tan his ſanction to certain articles, at length ex- 
torted it from him, while under the ſword of ex- 
ecutioners, who were butchering his guards; and, 
at the ſame time, they obliged him to conſent to 
his being removed to Paris, with his family. He 


ſet out for the capital, accompanied by that horrid - 


eſcort, and made his entrance into the city, under 


an arch of pikes, forks, and every inſtrument of 


death, which rage can invent. He was, how- 
ever, very well received at the Hotel de Ville; 
and conducted with every teſtimony of affeCtion, 
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and even of pity, to the Thuilleries, where he 


fixed his reſidence along with his family. The 


aſſembly ſoon repaired thither alſo. 

A few days after, the deſtruction of the nobi- 
lity was completed by the abolition of all titles, 
privileges, and diſtinctions of rank; and the ruin 


of the clergy, by the declaration that their pro- 


perty was placed at the diſpoſal of the nation. 
It was aſſigned as ſecurity for a kind of paper 
money, called afignats, which were publicly cir- 
culated in profuſion, and which were the princi- 
pal inſtruments of the revolution. 

The royal pomp, with which the palace of the 


- Thuilleries was ſurrounded, did not baniſh the 


ſuſpicion and gloomy. cares which haunted the 
prince by whom it was inhabited. Every day 
brought him new cauſes of uneaſineſs, the chief 
of which aroſe from the emigrants and the foreign 
war. The emigrants had diſperſed themſelves 
among all the courts of Europe, where they em- 


ployed every art to induce them to arm againſt 


France. Their efforts were accompanied with 
threats againit the rebels, who, they ſaid, kept 
the king in a ſtate of impriſonment. Their intrea- 
ties, and the hopes of eaſy ſucceſs, which they 
held forth, induced ſeveral powers to coaleſce, in 


order to invade France. It appears, that the ob- 


je of theſe leagues was rather to form a parti- 


tion of the kingdom, which they thought defence- 


leſs, than to aſſiſt the confined monarch. Ihe ef- 
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et of their falſe meaſures, however, rebounded ' 
on the unfortunate prince. Some i imputed to him, 
as a crime, the bravadoes of the emigrants, who, 
as they faid, acted only by his orders ; and.though 
it appears that Louis was firicere | in his deſire of 
wording a foreign war, they perſuaded the people 
that the enemy had entered France at his defire, or 
at leaſt with his eonſent. Their firſt ſucceſs incenſed 
me French, and the neceſſity the latter were 
under of defending themſelves, inſpired them with 
m energy, which produced aſtoniſhing victories. 
Theſe victories gave irreſiſtible ſtrength to the fac- 
tion hoſtile to the throne, and it was theſe alfo, 
perhaps; that emboldened the chiefs to commit 
exceſſes, which they would not otherwiſe have 
attempted. . | | | 

The conceffions which they demanded from the 1791. 
ting; and thoſe ſtill more diſagreeable which he 
foreſaw, made him reſolve to avoid them by flight. 
After "ſeveral fruitleſs attempts, he at laſt ſuc- 
ceeded. His de gn was to reach ſome frontier 
vnn; where he, no doubt, propoſed to collect 
m army, in order that he might return with it to 
the capital to diſſolve the affembly; and to recover 
the authority he had been compelled to refign. 
He was, however, arreſted by the way; brought 
back with ignominy, and avoided ſentence of 
abdication, which was going to be pronounced 
*gainſt him; only by accepting the conſtitution, 
indratifying it, before the deputies of all France, 
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who were preſent at this auguſt ceremony. "This 
was the laſt operation of the conſtituent aſſembly, 
which was ſucceeded by the legiſlative on the firſt 
of October. The king was as much embarraſſed 
with the latter as he had been by the former. 
The firſt had given him great uneaſineſs in fram. 
ing the conſtitution ; and the ſecond put him to 
no leſs pain by carrying it into execution. 
1792 Societies, called clubs, compoſed chiefly of the 
deputies of the ters etat, had been formed at the 
opening of the ſtates. They met in order to ſub- 
mit to previous diſcuſſion the - meaſures which 
were to be propoſed in the aſſembly. Theſe ſo- 
cieties were continued at Paris after the aſſembly 
had been transferred thither. The deputies, of 
whom they were at firſt excluſively compoſed, 
opened them to a multitude of thoſe intriguing 
characters, who wiſh to make themſelves known 
during revolutions. That of the jacobins, ſo 
called from the name of the place where the 
members aſſembled, inſenſibly abſorbed all the 
reſt, By the number, enthuſiaſm, and ſome- 
times the talents of the members, and by the MW in 
union of clubs, created after this model, through- MW of 
out all the provinces, the mother ſociety became | 
ſo. powerful, that it preſcribed to the aſſembly 
certain laws, from which it durſt not deviate. 
 _ Hence aroſe that torpor which diſgraced the 
legiſlative aſſembly, by making it ſuffer, before 
its eyes, ſcenes of aſſaſſination, prolonged for three 
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days in the priſons ; the maſſacre of the unfor- 


tunate victims brought from Orleans. whom it 
had taken under its protection, and all the atro- 


cities committed, in various places, by the diffe- 
rent orders of the Jacobins, known under the 


names of the noyades, Fujillades, and mitraillades, 


which expreſs too. plainly, the kind of death they 
inflicted on a multitude of unhappy objects. The 
guillotine, that inſtrument of deſtruction, invented 
to ſhorten the puniſhment, was not expeditious 
enough to ſatiate the thirſt of theſe men, who 
panted after blood. 


Among theſe, none diſtinguiſhed themſelves ſo. 


much as thoſe called ſuns- culottes, the dregs of the 
people, who prided themſelves in the rags of 
wretchedneſs, and that name of contempt; as the 
Dutch did in the appellation of gucur, at the com- 
mencement of their revolution. The gucuz wore 
an their heads a brown cap: the /ans-caloltes thruſt 
theirs into a red one, which became the diſtinguiſh- 
ing badge of warm patriots. It was dangerous not 
to-hoiſt this ſign of patriotiſm, as well as not to 
imitate the dirty appearance and vulgar language 
of theſe zealous demagogues. 

+ Their hatred for every thing ſuperior to their 
knowledge and habits was manifeſted by ravage, 
which will long preſerve the remembrance of their 
fury. Repoſitories of ſcience and the arts; mo- 
numents of taſte and. magnificence, conſecrated. 
by religious reſpect, filial love, and even the ſuf-. 
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friges of the nation, all fell a ſacrifice to their 
barbarous devaſtation. Ignorant bands of fanatics, 
armed witk ſwords, hatchets, and firebrands, diſ- 
perſed themſelves throughout the whole kingdom 
and pulled down, deſtrbyed; or burnt every thing 
which they thought repreſented and capable of 


perpetuating the inſignia of the nobility and the 


clergy, whom they wiſhed td armihilate. "Though: 
the capital may be indemnißed for theſe loſſes, 


by the riches collected in he 'eanquered eoun- 


tries; and cohveyed te- its boſomz the ravaged 


provinces will long regret the maſter- pieces which: 


decorated their houſes, their walks, their! public 


places, and their temples, all equally laid waſte. 
Theſe horrors were committed, as already ſaid, 


before the eyes, and during theſtupor of the legiſ- 
lative aſſembly. The jacobins cauſed the aſſem- 
bly to requeſt the royal ſanction to the decrees paſt 
againſt the emigrants and the ꝓrieſts called re- 


fractory, becauſe they refuſed to take am bath re- 
pugnant to their conſcience; but the king de- 


clared that theſe decrees extended beyond the 
boundaries of the law, withiry which he was deli- 
rous of confining himſellfl. 

Being reſolved to extort ws violence, a bey 
were not able to obtain voluntarily, the jacobins, 
in conjunction with te municipality of Paris, by 
whom: they were ſupported; collected the moſt 
turbulent of the populace in the ſuburbs, inter- 
mixed with women, the dregs of the markets, and 
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the, outcaſts! of ſociety. They were armed with 
ſeythes, axes, and pitchforks. Twelve pieces of 
cannon were dragged along in the middle of this 
body, who with cries and ſhouts marched ' owards 
the Thuilleries. This commotion was unexpected. 
The king cauſed the gates to be opened. They 
inſolently demanded from him a ſanction, which 
he refuſed with aftability. His reaſons, which 
he explained with mildneſs and good-nature, al- 
layed their fury; and he calmed them entirely by 
accepting the red cap, which they preſented to 
him: though they had arrived with the moſt me- 
nacing intentions, they retired appeaſe and 
almoſt repenting. 


If the leaders, or meneurs, as they were called, Aug. toth. 


had a deſign of forcing the king to commit any 
violence, which they might have imputed to him 
as a crime, they were deceived in the reſult ; but 
they did not fail ſoon after to obtain complete ſuo- 
ceſs. The fault in their fruitleſs enterpriſe was, 
that they did not place at the head of the popu- 
lace a body of regular troops, who might have 
inſpired boldneſs into this undiſciplined mob, and 
who might have ſtood the firſt fire, had they pro- 
ceeded to that extremity. This fault they amended 
in another expedition, fixed for the 10th of Au- 
guſt; a fatal day, which was to decide on the fall 
of the throne, and conſequently the lite of the 
monarch, 
23 
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There had been formed in the ſouth of France 
knees,” compoſed of men accuſtomed to 


murder and robbery, but intrepid ſoldiers, known 


undet the name of the Marſeilleſe. Theſe were 
mvited to Paris, to form the advanced guard in 
the attack propoſed to be made on the palace of 
the Thuilleries. The court was informed of the 
plan, and had collected around it companies of 
Swiſs, whoſe ranks were ſwelled by many mili- 
tary officers of noble birth, and others who had 


aſſembled for that deciſive moment. 


The king made his appearance at five in the 
morning; reviewed the Swiſs, and aſſigned them 
their different poſts, while the national guards, 
both infantry and cavalry, lined the palace and 
its avenues, uncertain in what manner they ſhould 
act. It is even ſaid, that the greater part of 
them were inclined to ſupport the king. It is 
certain, that if this multitude meant to attack 
the palace, it was the height of temerity to pre- 
tend to reſiſt. Remonſtrances on this ſubjeft 


were made to his majeſty ; he paid Attention to 


them, and without making any attempt to ſound 


the diſpoſition of the he retired to the aſ- 


ſembly. 
As if his preſence had bn a bulwark againſt 
the fury of the people, ſcarcely had he dif- 


appeared, when the fire of the muſketry and 
| cannon began, in a manner very unequal on the 


part of the unfortunate Swiſs. Being without or- 
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ders, and without officers, they fell back into the 
apartments; were purſued amidſt carnage, fled 
and threw down their arms; and though they 


called out for quarter, were inhumanly Wee 
by the ferocious populace, who ſhared among 


themſelves, and bore in triumph their ſtill palpi- 


tating members. 

At firſt, the king and his family embarraſſed 
the aſſembly, who remained ſome moments 
filent ; but they were ordered to retire, that the 
members might deliberate; and this day pro- 
duced that famous decree, the two firſt articles 
of which were as follow: 1.“ The French peo- 
«ple are invited to form a national convention. 
“2. The chief of the executive power is provi- 
« fionally ſuſpended from his functions, until the 
© national convention ſhall have decided on the 
© meaſures it may think neceſſary to be adopted, 
in order to ſecure the fovereignty of the peo- 
in ple, the reign of liberty and equality.” Theſe 
were followed by ſome police laws reſpecting the 
exerciſe of government, during the ſuſpenſion. 
It was enacted alfo, that the king and his family 
ſhould refide in the palace of Luxemburg ; but, 


on a repreſentation from the municipality, charged 


with the care of guarding them, that the avenues 


to that palace were too numerous for them to 


be anſwerable for ſuch a truſt, they were con- 
fined in the towers of the temple, 
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After that moment, events ſucceeded each 
other with ſuch rapidity that the narrative of the 
hiſtorian can hardly keep pace with them. The 
convention decreed, ,: on the 10th, of Auguſt, had 
met, and was ready to proceed to buſineſs, on 


the 21ſt of September. In the firſt ſitting, it abo- 


liſhed royalty and proclaimed the republic. On 
the 6th of September, it was decided that the 
king ſhould be brought to trial. On the eleventh 


be was conveyed to the bar; and, though he had 


no previous intimation of the charges againſt him, 
he replied with a great deal of clearneſs and pre- 
ciſion, and, above all, with much compoſure 
and coolneſs. On the 26th of the ſame-month, 
after his council had finiſhed his defence, the 


greater part of the members ſeemed-1nclined to 


ſuſpend judgment, and to decree that it would 


be ſufficient to take meaſures of precaution, until 


the nation had expreſſed its will, in regard to the 
fate of Louis. The moſt furious of the jacobins, 
however, ruſhed forwards to the bar, and making 
uſe of threats, and even violence, cauſed the aſ- 
ſembly to determine that the ſentence ſhould be 
definitively paſſed; without farther delay. 
On the 20th of January, Louis: Was condemned 
to death, by a very ſmall majoiucy. By the me- 
dium of his council, he made an appeal to the 
people; but the convention declared it null, and 
ordered the ſentence. to be carried into execution. 
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On che 21ſt of January, that fatal day, after 
enjoying a night's repoſe which did not ſeem to 
have been interrupted by, any uneaſineſs, the 
king, to whom the ſentence had been communi- 
cated the evening before, roſe at {ix o'clock, 
heard maſs, partook of the communion, charged 
his valet· de - chambre to convey his laſt reſpe£ts to 
his wife and his children, proceeded, with a Com- 
poſed look, occupied with his private devotions, 
from his priſon to the place of , puniſhment, and 
mounted the ſcaffold, in the preſence of an im- 
menſe concourſe of people, and a, formidable 
guard deſtined to ſuppreſs any movement that 
might be made in his favor. He advanced to the 
edge of the ſcaffold, and attempted to ſpeak, but 
his voice was drowned by the noiſe of drums. 
He then turned round, . reſigned himſelf into the 


hands of the executioners, his head dropped, and 


the croud diſperſed in ſilence. 

Louis XVI. was thirty-eight years of age, and 
bad reigned eighteen. Poſlerity will not judge 
of his character from the teſtimony of: thoſe pub- 
lications, which are the offspring of fattion, du- 
ring times of revolution. It will not confirm thoſe 
odigus names which were laviſhed upon him by 
theſe writings. He was of a mild, humane diſ- 


poſition, and had a ſincere deſire to promote the 
happineſs of his people. Thoſe who accoſted 


him unexpectedly found him ſometimes blunt 


and auſtere, He was a good huſband, a tender 
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father, and an excellent maſter ; but, in general, 
he was more eſteemed*than beloved in his court. 
Louis XVI. poſſeſſed knowledge and was fond 
of reading. With a great deal of good ſenſe, he 
was obſerved,” on certain important occaſions, to 
be timid and irreſolute. If he had that courage 
which ariſes from reflection, he wanted that in- 
trepid courage which [pleaſes the French. In 
him ended the third dynaſty of the kings of 
France, and with him the monarchy, the origin 
of which can be traced'back to 48 1, and which 
had conſequently laſted about eleven centuries, 


ITALY. 


tat, b. ITALY, divided in the moſt remote ages into 
wreen the different ſtates, the origin of- which is unknown, 
ferland, and united by the Romans into one empire, was 
the Gulph after their downfal partitioned by the Greek em- 
and 22 perors, the Lombards, the Franks, and other 
nations, till the period of Charlemagne. This 
prince, like the Romans, collected, under one 
ſceptre, theſe disjointed parts, and, after their 
example, formed of them one whole, which he 
tranſmitted to his deſcendants. The weakneſs of 
theſe princes matured the ſeeds of diſſolution, 
which produced principalitics, kingdoms, and 
republics, as happened to the world when it 


emerged from chaos. If we can believe: ſome 
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philoſophers, it was a ſhock of the elements, 
which, after confuſion, put every thing in its 
place. The caſe was the ſame in Italy: all right 
was confounded by the ſtruggle of different 
powers. Each, as it was more or leſs ſtrong or 
dexterous, rendered itſelf more or leſs independent. 
They all compoſed an aſſociation, under a chief, 
whom they decorated with the title of emperor; 
but to whom they left, each of them, as far as 
they were able, a precarious and Ka limited 
authority. | | 

Charlemagne cauſed his eldeſt ſon, Pepin, to 
be acknowledged king of Italy, in 787; and, 
after his death, Bernard, who was Pepi Jon. 
This prince, as the ſon of the eldeſt, aſpirèd at 
the imperial crown, on the death of his grand- 
father. Louis the Debonnaire, who poſſeſſed it 
by the will of his father, overcame his nephew 
and put out his eyes. He aſſociated with him in 
the empire, during his life-time, his eldeſt ſon, 


Lothaire, who got himſelf crowned at Rome. 


The popes, though already rich and powerful 
by donations, exerciſed neither in Rome nor in 
their own poſſeſſions the right of ſovereignty. It 
was neceſſary that their election ſhould be con- 


firmed by the emperor. The perſon even of the 
pontiff was ſubject to his police. Leo III. Ser- 
ius, and Leo IV. pleaded before his officers, 


when accuſed of crimes and uſurpation. 
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Lothaire. cauſed his ſon Louis to be crowned 


king of Lombardy in 844. At that period, the 
Saracens, . who had come from Spain, through the 


Alps, were plundering Italy. Louis had the title 
of emperor. When, he died, as be left no mal 


children, his two nephews, , Louis, king of Ger- 
many, and Charles the Bald, king of France, 


diſputed for this title. The latter obtained it by 


the protection of Gregory IV. Ihe pontiff being 


ſolicited by the Italian nobility to join with them 
for the election of an emperor, to be choſen by 


them in common, and from their own country, 
wiſhed, if he was to have a maſter, that he might 
be a diſtant prince, and made them turn their 
attention to the king of France. As a reward for 
his intereſted friendſhip, he obtained from Charles, 
when he crowned, him, in 876, ſome rights in 
Rome, which. approached near to ſovereignty, 
but which were not entirely free from ſhackles ; 
ſince there remained a ſenate and We de- 
pendant on the emperor. 

The ſupreme authority, in Italy was diſputed 
with Charles the Bald, notwithſtanding his title, 
by his couſin, Carloman, king of Bavaria, bro- 


| ther of Louis the Germanic. During an inter- 


n 


regnum, occaſioned by the death of the two 
competitors, many of the nobility, finding them- 


Telves without a maſter, made themſelves inde- 


pendent in their governments, which they main- 
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tained by the aſſiſtance of the Saracens, with 
whom the greater part of them formed an alli- 
ance, in order to reſiſt Charles the Fat, heir of 
Louis the Germanic; his uncle, and of Cartoman, 
his father. Being thus called to the-throne of 
France, this prince united, under his ſceptre, all 
the ſtates of Charlemagne, and loft them by his 
incapacity about 688. With him ceaſed the- 2 
of the male line of Charlemagne i in Italy. 

The Italians have had among them two princes 
defcended from Charlemagne, by the female line : 
Guy, duke of Spoleto, and Berenger, duke of 
Friuli. It is hardly poſſible to find a life more 
expoſed to diſappointment than that of the latter. 
Berenger, at firſt, was acknowledged king of 


[taly alone, as his competitor, Guy, according to 


an agreement made between them, was, by his 


aſſiſtance, to obtain the crown of France. As 
Guy did not ſucceed, he returned to attack Be- 
renger ; dethroned him, was crowned by Ste- 
phen V. and, to ſupport himſelf againſt Berenger; 
who did not abandon his party, he called in to 
his affiftance Arnould, king of Germany, and 
died in the courſe of his ſucceſs. Arnould, from 
being an auxiliary, became a competitor- of Be- 
renger, and cauſed himſelf to be conſecrated 
emperor; but, having fallen ſick, he returned to 
Germany, and this deſertion gave Berenger the 
advantage. As he thus obtained the ſuperiority, 
the Italian lords, who had abandoned him, fear- 
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ing leſt they ſnould be puniſhed, oppoſed to him 
Louis, king of Arles, who expelled Berenger 
from Italy. The latter, never deſpairing of ſuc- 
ceſs, returned, and having beat his rival, cauſed 
his eyes to be put out. This is the only act of 
cruelty with which he can be reproached. He 
was at laſt crowned emperor in 916. The Italian 
lords, however, raiſed up a new enemy againſt 
him in the perſon of Rodolphus, king of Bur- 


gundy. He defeated Berenger, who avenged 
himſelf in his turn. After ſo many viciſſitudes, 


he was at laſt on the point of getting rid of his 
competitor for ever, and of enjoying ſome repoſe; 
but was aſſaſſinated by an infamous wretch, whom 
he had 2 after the commiſſion of ſome 
crime. 

Italy revolted againſt 5 ER ah called i in 


Hugh, count of Provence. The Burgundian and 


the Provencial, however, entered into an accom- 


modation, and Italy remained in the hands of the 


latter, notwithſtanding an irruption made by Ar- 
nould, duke of Bavaria, who was once more in- 
vited to aſſiſt the diſcontented Italian nobility. 
Berenger, grandſon of the emperor of the ſame 
name, entered the liſts alſo. Hugh attempted to 
get him aſſaſſinated. Berenger eſcaped the plots 
formed againſt him; but not the fate of arms, 
which was unfavourable to his deſigns. Having 
fuſtained a defeat, he eſcaped to the court of 


Ocho, king of Germany, ſurnamed the Great, 
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who was his relation. With a few troops, ſup- 
plied to him by Otho, he returned to Italy, upon 
which Hugh quitted it, and retired to his own 
province. He left a ſon, named Lothaire I. on 
whom the Italians conferred the crown. This 
prince lived only two years. Some pretend that 
Berenger got him diſpatched by poiſon. In order 
that he might unite every right in his favour, he 
attempted to force Adelaide, the widow of Lo- 
thaire, to give her hand to his ſon Adalbert. 
The princeſs refuſed, and being thrown. into pri- 
ſon, eſcaped to the court of Otho the Great. 
This prince made her eſpouſe his ſon, whom he 
declared king of Italy, with the conſent, partly 
voluntary, and partly forced, of Berenger, who 
aſſiſted at the coronation. This unfortunate coun- 
try was at'that time plundered by the Hunga- 
rians, and a prey to all the devaſtation of civil 
war, occaſioned by the conteſt of theſe different 
competitors. TRY 


| ECCLESIASTICAL ROME. 


| Wuzx Ocho brought the empire of Italy under 


the-dominion of the houſe of Saxony, at the end 


of the tenth century, there were at Rome two 
very diſtin&t governments: that of the emperors, 
which was tottering, and that of the popes, 
Which was acquiring more ſtrength. It is after 
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this period, that we ought to conſider the latter 
as really temporal princes and ſovereigns of Rome, 
ſubſtituted in the place of the exarchs of Ra- 
vennid, who were governors under the Greek em- 
perbrs, and to that of the Lombard kings. It is 
after this period alſo, that we ſhall begin to mark 
the chronological order of the ſovereign pontiffs, 
who were often embroiled with the anti- popes. 
Otho, at his coronation, gave noble domains 
as a preſent to pope J ohn VII. It appears, that 
he acted as a lord paramount, but without in- 
fringing the ſovereignty of the vaſſal; for he re- 
tained'the right of approving the election of the 
popes, and of correcting the diſorders which might 
ariſe in Rome, if neglected by the pontiff. The 
neceſſity: of this ſuperintendance bad been often 
felt after the time of Charlemagne and Louis the 
Debonnaire, the firſt benefactors of the 'Romith 
church. With ſome popes every vice had been 
| ſeated on the pontifical throne. Children bore 
the tiara, and women of no character exerciſed 
the ſupreme authority under indolent or de- 
bauched popes; but there were alſo ſome popes, 
wWhoſe virtues conſoled the church, and procured 
1 detect to the temporal authority they enjoyed. 
ſo Janx1. ' John XIII. is reproaehed on aceount of ſeveral 
| rm irregularities; the \puniſhment of Which he en- 
N be deavoured to avoid; by revolting aghinſt Otho. 
Y Benedict The emperor cauſed him to be depoſed, and Leo 
| "2575 VIIL.-to/be- fubſtituted-in his Read; but John 
1 | OS | Eg 
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was re-eſtabliſhed by his partiſans, during a Jour: A XIV, 
ney which Otho nndertook-into Germany. The Jin XV. 
reſtored pope happening to die, his place was Jaw XVI, 
ſupplied/by Benedict VI. When Otho returned, 
hecre-inſtated Leo. At his death, John XIV. a 
man of great pride and haughtineſs, was elected. 
The Romans revolted againſt him, but he was 
ſupported by Otho. His ſucceſſor, Benedict VII. 
was confined in the caſtle of St. Angelo, and 
ſtrangled by a faction, who pretended to revive 
the ancient republic. The contrary party elected 
a anti-pope, who finding himſelf incapable to 
maintain his ground againſt John XIV. oppoſed 
to him, plundered what he could from the trea- 
ſures of the church, and eſcaped to Conſtantino- 
ple. With theſe riches, he procured friends, 
who enabled him to return more powerful to 
Rome. John XIV. was then dead. Boniface 
cauſed John XV. who ſucceeded him, to be con- 
fined in priſon, where he was ſtarved to death. 
During theſe changes, the imperial throne had 
alſo changed its poſſeſſor. From Otho I. the 
crown had paſſed to his ſon, Otho II. and to 
Otho III. his grandſon. | 

Gregory V. elected after John XV. was a man Gregory V+ 
of a haughty and obdurate diſpoſition: He was Pieter 
oppoſed by an anti-pope, who is ſometimes cited Id xvi. 
as the true pope, under the name of John XVI. Sergins IV. 
which occaſions great conſuſion in the ſeries of hes vin 
de Johns who follow. Gregory was ſucceeded **** 

vol. vil. AA 


John XIX. 
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7: by Sylveſter II. Otho III. a very devout prince, 


died under his pontificate. He ſigned himſelf, 7he. 


ervant of tlie apoſiles; From this title, which. 
4 his humility induged him to aſſume; the Romans 


concluded. that an emperor. was only the patron: 


or protector of the church of Rome. Ihe popes: 


always maintained this pretenſion. Benedict VIII. 
the fifth ſucceſſor of Sylveſter, aſter two Johns 
and a Sergius, found this opinion ſo- well eſta- 
bliſhed that he made Henry, the ſucceſſor and 
a relation of Otho, readily ſwear, when he 
crowned him; that he would be the defender and 
patron of the court of Rome, and remain faithful: 


to the popę and his ſucceſſors. The reader will 


not be aſtoniſhed to find that this Henry, called 


„ 


the Lame has been Aalener in ne of 


eg inte g tom nu ot raid 


. The pope and * emperor both died wImoſ at 
the ſame time. The former was ſucceeded by 
John XIX. The Italians, who longed to ſhake 
off the German yoke, could not agree reſpecting 
an emperor of their own country, and ſubmitted 
to Conrade II. called the Germanic, of the houſe 
of Franconia, which has furniſhed tout emperors. 


Ihey were continued to be called Noman onnbe- 
_ Lors, though they poſſeſſed nothing at Rome but 


the right * receiving the crow in that, city. 
John XIX. placed it on the head of Conrade. 
- Tais prince made ſeveral journies to Italy; but 
he never appeared there except at the head of an 


„ 4 


Rome, every thing they poſſeſſed, and all the con- 
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army; and in this he was [imitated by his ſuc- 
ceſſors, which ſeems to ſhew that the Italians 
were not much inclined to voluntary ſubmiſſion. 
Henry HI. called the Black, was obliged, like * 


his father Conrade, to procure obedience by Gregory vi. 


1044. 


force. ' During his reign there was a confuſion of Clement U. 


2 a 1046. 
popes, who either retired of themſelves or were Damafus Il. 


depoſed. The church of Rome was indemnified _ RY 
by the virtues of Leo IX. for the ſhame to which "—_ 
it was expoſed by the irregularities of ſeveral 
others. He made a tour to Germany, with a 
view of obtaining aid againſt the Normans, who 
infeſted Italy. He brought back an ill-diſciplined 
army, which was beat by the Normans. In his 
route, being repulſed from a town in which he 
wiſhed to take ſhelter; , he abandoned himſelf to 

te conquęrors. They received him and treated 
him with réſpect. The able pontiff found means 

to make them conſider peace, of which they had 
both equal need, as an act of beneficence. Ile. 
added to it the favour of receiving them among 

the number of the vaſſals of St. Peter, and of 
erecting into a fief, dependant on the church of 


queſts they might make, in Calabria and Sicily. 
There was a ſteward of the church, named vigor 1. 


: A a 10 
Hildebrand; a man of great talents, obitinate in Stephen IX. 
. "= 83 1057. 
his enterprizes, and artful in the means of ac-. Nicholas l 
1058, 


cofmphiſhing- them. Ile had been ſent on a' de- 41 u. 


gation to: Germany, and had conciliated the ef- 
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teem of the imperial court. Not finding a mo- 
ment favourable for placing himſelf in the chair 
of St. Peter, after the death of St. Leo, he had 
raiſed to it in ſucceſſion ſeveral pontiffs: Victor II. 


4 Stephen IX. and Nicholas II. On the death of 


the latter, when his ſucceſſor Alexander II. was 


| inſtalled, Hildebrand, who knew the weakneſs 
of the emperor s council, wiſhed that the conſent 


of that prince might be diſpenſed with; but the 


elected candidate, being afraid of endangering 


his right, did not think proper to deviate 
from the uſual formality. Alexander, at the 
requeſt of Hildebrand, now become a cardinal, 
in conſequence of his private views, enacted by 
a bull, “that no biſhops, of any church what- 
ever, were legitimate unleſs eſtabliſned by the 
« authority of the pope, and that thoſe raiſed to 
« that dignity only by the election of the clergy 
e and the people, even if they had the conſent 
cr of princes, were not legitimate biſhops.” The 


 obje of this ſtatute was, no doubt, a uſeful one. 


It was too evident that the ſuffrages of tlie olergy 


and the people, as well as the conſent of princes, 


was purchaſed; and that conſequently almoſt all 
the elections were fimonical. The upprobation of 


2 the pope, preceded by examination, ſeemed the 
2 80 Pr means for Fernen or- FRA thoſe 
: +4514 SES. 


Gregory 


Hildebrand, as he king popes mb the 


YU. 10% name of Gregory v on did not fail to take advan- 
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tage of this pious motive, when he undertook to 
cauſe the above ſtatute to be carried into execu- 
tion. In regard, however, to his own election, 
he ſubmitted to the ancient formality, and made 
it be approved by the emperor. The miniſters of 
Henry IV. as they were well acquainted with 
the enterpriſing character of the pope who had 
been elected, advifed him, on account of ſome 
irregularities in the election, to refuſe his con- 
ſent; but Henry being a young man of an eaſy 
diſpoſition, and not very provident, ſuffered him- 
ſelf to be overcome by the apparent reſignation 


of the pontiff to whatever it ſhould pleaſe the 
emperor to order, and confirmed the election. 


Gregory no ſooner found himſelf fully inſtalled, 
han he gave looſe reins to his immenſe preten- 
fions. It may be ſaid, without fear of exagge- 
ration, that they extended to no leſs than to con- 
centrate, in the ſovereign pontificate, univerſal 
monarchy. Th 

| We are told, however, by ſome hiſtorians, that 
theſe extenſive views were not ſo-much the effect 
of ambition, as of an ardent deſire to purify the 
church from the vices with. which he knew it to 
de infected. It is ſaid that he was the ſon of a 
carpenter 1 in a ſmall town of Tuſcany, and that 
his figure and appearance were far from being 
| agreeable. Some aſcribe to him the moſt rigid 
manners, while others ſuſpect that he relaxed a 
little of his auſterity when in company with the 
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counteſs Matilda. [He had been educated in the 


moſt regular manaſtic diſcipline, and acquired 
celebrity by his ſtudies. Some eccleſiaſtical hiſ- 
torians pretend, that, had the prejudices of the 
times permitted him to diſtinguiſh the temporal 


from the ſpiritual; power, he would have ſaved 
Europe. from, the ſcourge of thoſe wars which 
inundated it. with blood, by the right he aſſumed, 


and which he made his ſucceſſors : aſſume, of de- 


poſing princes refractory to their orders, and of 
freeing their ſubjects from che oath of fidelity. In 
Gregory VII. began what may be called the 
filiation of the deſpotic power of the popes. It 
was increaſed. by. the ill concerted reſiſtance of 


| princes ; j confirmed by the cruſades, and ſtrength- 


ened even by hereſies, until tg: eptirely cruſh- - 
ed it. oy 

Gregory ſent to Spain A legate, who was com- 
miſſioned not only t to reform abuſes, but to de- 
mand alſo that all the countries conquered from 
the Moors ſhould be held as fiefs of the church 
of Rome, becauſe before the invaſion of theſe 
infidels, Spain had rendered itſelf tributary to 
the church. As A, prince. undertakes a tour 


through his poſſeſſions, to make himſelf. be ac- 


knowledged' by | his -vaſſals, Gregory went from 
one place to another, through all Italy, and he. 
every where marked out his Juriſdiction. At 


41K, 


Beneyento ang. Capua, he required that the 
princes ſhould do bim homage, and engage io 
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aſſiſt him {againſt all thoſe who ſhould attack the 
- regalities_ of Sthpeter. Hildebrand, like a new 
apoſtle, took upon him the care of all the churches, 
comprehending” thoſe of France, Sardinia, Lom- 
bardy;' Denmark, Hungary, and Ruſſia, The 
Jettdts which he ſent to them, recommending a 
heforgiation of manners, and the abolition fc Si- 
mony; talways nientioned pecuniary dues to the 
apoſtolic. cha; ivalſalage; and rights founded 
ſometimes on tlie voluntary engagement of princes 
for the remiffiory of their fins, and ſometimes on 
their having obtained leave to make conqueſts, 
only: condition of homage: He cauſed theſe 
pretenſions to be confirmed by couneils beld d both 
n ltaly-and Gertnanyss 1 227 

>The latter country ſuffered: very much Gon the 
quarrels between Gregory VII. and Henry IV. 
who gave each other a great! deal of uneaſinefs. 
They attacked each other's honour; dignity, and 
power z defamed and abuſed each other, and 
both died wahderers and proferibed; the emperor 
at Liege, ſupplanted by his ſen, and the pope at 
nee after: having been expelled by the Ro- 
Mans. The prineipak cauſe öf their animoſity 
was the right: of inveſtiture, that is, the right of 
putting prelates in pòſſeſſion of their temporalities. 


This was done by a ceremony, in which the em- 


359 


, peror gave t6- prelates, abbots; or bihops, _ 


crofier and ring, Whfle they did homage for the 
lands attached to their prelacies. The pope pre- 
244 g 
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tended that this, on the part of the emperor, was 
arrogating a ſpiritual power, ard what is called 


putting one's hand to the cenſor; that is, en- 


croaching on the authority of the church, The 
emperor maintained that he only granted the uſe 
of a temporal poſſeſſion, without in the leaſt en- 
croaching on theſe two points. Gregory and 
Henry cauſed oceans of blood to be ſhed; Ger- 
many and Italy experienced all the horrors of a 


long war for theſe opinions; relations attacked 


relations with fury; the ſon was excited againſt 
the father, and diſcord, armed with the torch of 
fanaticiſm, ſpread gguring n . where 
around her... 

Gregory vn. was 3 ended in bis 
efforts againſt Henry, by the counteſs Matilda. 


Iuhis princeſs poſſeſſed almoſt all the centre of Italy. 


Out of reſpect for Hildebrand, ſhe gave a great 
part of her tertitories to the church of Rome, and 
made over to it the reſt, to the prejudice of the 


: empire, to which its fiefs ought, to have devolved 


Victor III: 


1086. 


. — 1 II. 


Paſcal II. 
1c * 0 


after her death. To ſuppoſe in Matilda, when 
ſbe made this donation, as ſome hiſtorians have 
done, : any other, weakneſs than mental weakneſs, 


would. be ſheyying little knowledge of the aſcen- 
dangy Wen A director may aſſume over his pe- 


nitent. 0 0 180 B YO Sb 


continued the quarrel reſpecting inveſtiture, in 
ophoſition 49 Henry V. 10 affen been the 


Victor 54 Urban, the, ſueceſſors of Gen 


ted ds boo 
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inſtrument of the perſecution 'to which theſe popes 
expoſed his father, did not behave with more 
complaiſance towards them than he did. Paſcal 


divided the difference. It was agreed between 


me emperor and the pontiff, that the prince ſhould 
no longer give the crofier and the ring, which 
might be conſidered as the badges of ſpiritual 
authority, but that the prelates ſhould do homage 
for their lands. This accommodation did not 
pleafe the cardinals and other Italian prelates. 
When Henry came to Rome to get himſelf con- 
fitmed, there was a combat even in the church 
uf St. Peter, where he had ventured to appear 
without ſufficient precautions; but as he had a 
good army without, he impoſed laws on thoſe 
who wiſhed to prevent the pope from ratifying 


trowned Henry. 


had granted in writing to Henry had been through 


wiſhed the decree might be corrected. He of- 
ſered to reſign, if the council thought proper. 


This; doubtleſs was the moſt honourable courſe | 


he could:purſue, and better than if he had be- 
heved himſelf without reproach, and hurled: his 
Wathemas againſt the emperor, becauſe he was 


the treaty. Paſcal RING his OR and 


When the emperor 2 the pope was 
hed (before a council, aſſembled in the church 
of the Latran, in 1112. He there declared, ei- 
ther voluntarily or through force, that what he 


conſtraint; that he had acted wrong, and that he 
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only the organ of the council. This, pope expe- 


rienced the fate of all weak men: he pleaſed 


neither party. Henry V. Who poſſeſſed more 
policy than his father, acquired, by preſents, and 
alliances, warm friends among the nobility at 
Rome. He cauſed himſelf to be drowned there 

la ſecond time; by Bourdin archbiſhop of Braga, 

whom he named anti- pope, and fook poſſeſſion of 

the ſtates of the counteſs Matilda after her death. 

Paſcal, being forceil to fly, wandered: about far 

ſome time; but hearing that the emperor had re- 
turned to Germany, he attacked in -perſon::thi 

rebels of Rome, and died of a: diſeaſe ootaſioned 

by having overheated himſelf, in erebting the 
machines deſſined to expel 0 dan ne 

of St. Peter. 30 1097-901 sig 01 0 iw och. 
Gelafus II. As the citdoraiabogaias the tiinebwouldb dad 
Se n. of 80 delay, Gelaſius II. was elected fa ſucceed 
Tlonstius 1, him. This precipitation gave offence taithꝭ em- 
1124 peror, who wiſhed to raiſe to the holy ſetohis unti- 
-pope Bourdin; and notwithſtanding the lelectidn 

of Gelaſtus, he did not abandon his“ project. 
Bourdin aſfumed the name of Gregory VIII. 

The two rivals excommunieated each other. 
Bourdin maintained himſelf in Italy, under the 
protection of the emperor, and Ge laſius took ſhelter 

in Frante, Where he died. The cardirialsþ in h 

Fuite, elested there: Guy archbiſhop of Vienne, 
aimed: Calixtus II. a man of moderate diſpo- 
ſition. There was, however, ſome viulent dif- 
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putes betyvreen him and the emperor. The-quat- 
rel reſpecting inveſtiture was to be terminated in 


a:council held at Reims. The pope, knowing 1 
that Hemy was coming to ſupport his right at 


the head of thirty thouſand men, excommuni- 
cated him; and by this precipitate act of ſeyerity, 
the affair remained undecided. A rec conciliation, 
homever,: afterwards, took place, and peace be- 
tweenithe.church and the empire was concluded 
in a council held at Worms, in the preſence of 
the three cardinal legates ſent by Calixtus. 
The emperor engaged in writing to renounce the 
right of inveſting with the croſier and the ring; 
to grant to all the churches of the empire cano- 
nical elections, and to reſtore all the domains he 
had uſurped. The pope, on his part, agreed alſo 
in writing, that the election of the biſhops and 
abbots i in Germany ſhould take place in the pre- 
ſence, of the emperor or of his commiſſaries; 
that in cafe of any difference, he ſhoulg grant his 
conſent and protection, according to the opinion 
of the metropolitan, and that the elected candi- 
date ſhguld be put in poſſeſſion of his tempo- 
alities by touching the ſceptre, which the em- 
perpr was to preſent to him, and by doing homage. 
The unfortunate Bourdin, abandoned by this ac- 
commodation, was ſacrificed ; led about with ig- 
nominy on an aſs through the ſtreets of Rome, 
and confined for life in a monaſtery. Calixtus 
and Henry died within a year of each other. 'The 
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former was fucceeded by Honorius II. Who en. 
joyed the papal chair in peace. 5 


there was a ſchiſm in the church; and a ſchiſm 
in the ſtate, under Lothaire II. the fucceffor of 
Henry, The firſt ſchiſm ended by the death of 
the anti- pope Anaclet, who was ſupported by the 
king of Sicily: and the ſecond by an accommo- 
dation between Lothaire and Conrade III. who 
was the head of the imperial houſe of Swabia, 
The council of the Latran, unter Innocent, eſ. 

tabliſned many rules in regard to diſcipline. It 
condemned Arnold de Nee, who inveighed 
againſt the riches of the church! This Heretic, 
beſides other errors, maintained that the clergy 
ought to live by offerings. He, however, left 
them their tythes. He was a diſciple of Abelard, 
whoſe hereſies related only to the dogmas of the 
church. Abelard, therefore, was ſuffered to die 
in peace at Cluni; but Arnold de Brene was 
burnt alive. Innocent ſaw Roger king of Sicily 
do homage at his feet for his kingdom, and enter 
into an obligation to pay tribute. The Romans, 
on the other hand, endeavoured to ſhake off his 


authority, and to reſtore that of the ſenate. Ce- 


leſtin II. and Lucius II. made vain efforts to pre- 
vent them from withdrawing themſelves from 
the 'yoke: Lucius died of à wound which he 
received' ir an action e the walls of the e Car 


-Uhater Innocent IT. who fuceeetial Honoring 
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Eugenius III. was not able to reduce them to 
ſubmiſſion. Being haraſſed by their revolts, he 
retired to France, where he found heretics, diſ- 
ciples of Peter Bruis, whoſe errors are remark- 
able. They aſſerted that it was uſeleſs to have 
churches; that children ought not to be baptiſed; 
that neither the croſs, images, nor relics, ought 
to be objects of adoration; that it was mockery 
of God to pray with a loud voice, and to chant 
prayers; and that the body of Jeſus Chriſt was 
not preſent in the ſacrament of the euchariſt. 
Thefe heretics. aſſembled in great numbers at 
Toulouſe and in Languedoc; but diſperſed, in 
conſequence of the ſeverities exerciſed againſt 
them. Eugenius returned to Italy, where he 
lived only a ſhort time, being always haraſſed by 


the Romans, and left the tiara to Anaſtaſius IV. 


who did not retain it more than a year. 


It was then placed on the head of Adrian IV. 


a haughty pontiff, who refuſed to give the kiſs of 
peace to Frederic Barbaroſſa, becauſe that prince 
declined holding his ſtirrup. Ihe emperor hu- 


moured the vanity of the pontiff, who in return 


decorated him with the imperial crown. This, 
ceremony accuſtomed the ſovereign pontiffs to 
believe that the empire was actually at their diſ- 
poſal. Adrian expreſſed this proud opinion in a 
tletter to the emperor, which was read in a full 
diet. It gave much offence to the German nobility ; 
but one of the legates aſked with great boldneſs : 
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. From whom then does he hold the empire, if 


t jt be not from the pope?“ This pretenſion, 


Alexander 


III. 1159 


too clearly manifeſted, cauſed an uproar in Ger- 


many, which the pope was obliged to allay by 
explanations. Frederic required in Italy con- 
ceſſions of more importance, in regard to the 
abſolute authority aſſumed there by the popes. 
Adrian was ſeved fm theſe buttons by 
death. 19 

hates III. was at firſt embaratied to 
ili himſelf againſt an anti- pope, named 
Victor, raiſed up by the emperor, and acknow- 


ledged even by the councils. Alexander having 


France under obedience to him, retired thither. 


Ile ſtill ſaw two anti-popes, Paſcal and Calixtus; 


but death freed him from both. Few pontiffs 
have been ſo fortunate. Twice did the emperor 
viſit Italy, to which Alexander had returned, in 
order to reduce him to ſubjection; and twice 
was the monarch obliged to leave it with ſhame, 
at one time defeated, and at another abandoned 
by his army, even though compoſed of Germans. 
The pontiff was indebted for theſe advantages to 
the eſteem in which he was held; his * credit, 
and his ability in negotiation. 

It appears that Thomas Becket, irchbiſhop of 
Canterbury, had he liſtened to Alexander, would 
not have proceeded ſo far as to excommunicate 


the king of England; but, as it was for the pri- 


vileges of the:clergy that the enraged prelate ex- 
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poſed himſelf, the pope left him to proceed his 
own way, and took advantage of the archbiſhop's 
death to abrogate, in England, certain royal cuſ- 
toms which were contrary. tochis pretenſions. 
did not ſhe ] much obſtinacy in regard to the reſt. 


He 


He placed Thomas among the number of the 
ſaints, and. required that the king of England 


ſhould aſſume the croſs. He prevailed; alſo on 
the king of Franee and the emperor Frederic, 


with whom he had entered into a reconciliation, to 


ſend-ſpeedy aſſiſtance to the Eaſt. Alexander was 
reſpected by the Greek emperors ; and it is to be 


preſumed that: had' he lived, this cruſade would 
not have occaſioned thoſe diſaſters which rendered. 


a III. found the Romans; not very ſub- 


re to his lt: and their audacity was in- 


creaſed by the arrival of Frederic in Italy. 


Ihe 


pope revenged himſelf by refuſing to crown Henry 
the ſon of Frederic. Ihe cauſe of the, conteſt 
between the emperor. and Lucius was. the parti- 


tion of the poſſeſſions of the counteſs Matilda, 


the ſucceſſion to Which, though long in diſpute, 
had not been finally: adjuſted. The popes held 
the greater part of them, which the emperors 


coveted: Under Clement III. the ſucdeſlor of 
Gregory VIII. avis enjoyed the papal chair only. 


two months, arrangements were made between 
the pope and Roman ſenate, which, had xeſumed 


ſome apthority. The æ peo was mediator, Aki; 


Lucius III. 
1181. 
Urban III. 
1185. 
Gregory 
VIII. 1187, 
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1187. 
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length; in 1788, the rights which the emperors 


Italy, were ultimately ſettled. It was agreed 


| that they ſhould be governed by vicars and counts; 


ſerving to the 2 N the ſovereignty and right 


Celeftin III, 


1191. 


InnocentlIII. 


II 98. 


and that they ſhould be left in the full enjoyment 
of their internal police, cuſtoms, and liberty, re- 


of appeal. - 
The cruſades afforded 25 relief to the popes. 


In theſe expeditions they had the ſupreme com- 
mand by their legates. Celeſtine III. and Inno- 


oent III. rendered them more frequent by their 


exhortations, aceompanied with a compulſory 
force, as they excommunicated, and never gave 
abſolution to, princes loaded with that anathema, 


but en condition of their engaging in the cruſades, 
or of furniſhing money for ſupporting: them. 


Among the number excommunicated, at that pe- 


riod, are reckoned a king of Leon, a duke of 


Auſtria, a king of England, a count of Toulouſe, 


and an emperor ; beſide other princes of different 


degrees of rank. Sometimes a mere trifle, ſuch 


as oppoſition to the will of the pope, was ſuffi- 


cient to call forth theſe formidable fulminations. 


It muſt, however, be allowed, that the fear of 


this puniſhment did not fail to reſtrain princes, 
as well as the high beneficed clergy, whoſe man- 


ners were not the pureſt. More regularity, per- 


| haps, would have prevented the propagation. of 
the hereſies of the Vaudois, Catarins, Albigenſes, 
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and others which appeared about that period. A lit- 
tle more condeſcendence might have preſerved alſo 
to Innocent II. the excluſive privilege of crown- 
ing the emperors. As Frederick II. experieneed 
too many difficulties-on the part of the ſovereign 
pontiff, he cauſed that ceremony to be performed 
at:AixJa-Chapelle by the Archbiſhop of Mentz. 

- Having, however, found means to bring about Honorius 
a reconciliation with Honorius III. the ſucceſſor Gn. 
of Innocent, he cauſed himſelf to be crowned by ON 
the hands of this pontiff at Rome. Frederick and 
Honorius had frequent conferences, and during 
theſe meetings agreed to certain articles, which 
they did not obſerve after they had ſeparated. 
They lived in this ſtate of alternation without 
coming to an open rupture ; but Gregory IX. ex- 
hibited to the world the ſpectacle of an emperor 
ſeveral times armed in defence of religion, and 
ſeveral times excommunicated. | i 
Frederick embarked at Brindiſt, at the head of 
forty-thouſand cruſaders, but was driven back to 
port by a ſtorm. When he landed, he was excom- 
municated by the pope, as having failed to ac- 
cawpliſh his vow. The emperor, however, paid 
no regard to the papal thunder, and cauſed di- 
vine ſervice to be performed with great pomp in 
his preſence. The pope, irritated at his audacity, 
redoubled his fulminations. Frederick ſet out 
onee more, but Gregory wrote to the grand maſ- 
ters of the military orders in the Holy Land, to 
vol. VII, | B B 
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hold no communication with him when he arrived. 


The pope, perhaps, was not ſo much incenſed at 


Frederick's indifference reſpecting his excommu- 
nication, as on account of his having cauſed him 
to be expelled from Rome. The emperor en- 
tered into a reconciliation with the. pope, who re- 


turned to his capital, as did Frederick to Ger- 


many; but they were no better friends at a diſ- 
tance, than when near each other. The pontiff 
ſupported, and ſome even / aſſert; that he excited, 
the revolt of Henry, eldeſt ſon. of the emperor, 
who was already king of the Romans. Frederick 
gave this title to his ſecond ſon Conrade. At one 
time Gregory hoped to. derive, great . benefit from 
the conflict of the father and the two brothers; 
but notwithſtanding his domeſtic embarraſſments, 
the emperor ſuffered no infringement to be made 
in any of his rights claimed by the pope. At laſt, 
not knowing in what manner he could humble a 
man ſo obſtinate, who braved all his anathemas, 
Gregory publiſhed a cruſade againſt him, and 
convoked a general council. The emperor pre- 
vented as many of the biſhops. as he could from 


attending it, and expelled from his ſtates he 


minor brethren and dominicans, whom he con- 


ſidered as the trumpeters of revolt. This pon- 


tiff, ſo active and enterpriſing, and who united 
ſo many things in his head without forgetting 
one of them, was nearly a hundred years of 


age. +. 
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At his death ha wiſhed that ſome one more a Cleſtiaty. 


n, to, peace, might be appointed | his ſucceſſor. 
This wifh was, gratifed by the election of Celeſ- 
tin IV. a man of a good diſpoſition ; but he died 
at the. end of: eighteen days. On this occaſion 
tha holy ſee was yacant f for twenty months. Fre- 
dexick, who had. roturned to- Italy, remained at 
Rome, and, .baſtgned: -the election; but he would 
haye done better, had he employ ed leſs warmth. 

He found a formidable antagoniſt, in, [nnocent 
IV. Immediately after the election they had an 
interview, | but could not come. to an accommo- 
dation. ® „The Pope .conceiving that he. was. not 
lake in Rome, where the emperor had a great 
many, partiſans, quitted his capital, and. repaired 
to France, where he aſſembled a celebrated coun- 
cil at Lyons, in, which he depoſed Frederick. 


Having then. publiſhed a cruſade againſt him, he 


declared; Henry, landgrave of Thuripgia, king of 
the Romans. The pontiff endeavoured to 1 — 
up enemies againſt this prince even in Aſia. The 
emperor thought therefore, that the ſhorteſt me- 
thod, with a man fo dangerous, would be to 
enter into an accommodation. He accordingly 
made. advances, and they were not fruitleſs. 


1 The landgrave being dead, Innocent cauſed 
William, count of Holland, to be acknowledged 
in his place, and crowned him in Italy. The 1 


tred of the pontiff was not extinguiſhed by the 
death of the emperor Frederick : it extended even 
BB 2 | 
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* Conrade III. his ſon, whom he not only refuſed 
to acknowledge a8 emperor, but excomniuni. 
cated. The count of Holland, who was more 
prudent, or incapable of maintaining himſelf, re- 
tired. The obſtinate Innocent then offered the 
crown to the duke of Guelderland, to that of Bra. 
bant, to the earl of Cornwall, and even to Ha. 
guin, king of Norway, who had taken up the 


croſs ; but this prince replied, that he had armed 


in order to combat the enemies of the church, 


and not thoſe of tlie pope. Not being able to 


gratify his hatred againſt the deſcendants of Fre- 


derick, in any other manner, he endeavoured: to 


deprive. of the crown of Naples, Mainfroi, bro- 
ther of the emperor Conrade III. and offered it to 


Charles of Anjou, brother of the king of France. 


Conrade and Innocent died almoſt at the ſame 
time. The emperor left an infant ſon, named 
Conradin. Either through eſteem for Innocent, 
notwithſtanding their quarrels, or of fear, Con- 
rade, on his death-bed, recommended this ſon to 


Innocent, who died near Naples, where he was 


combatting againſt Mainfroi. 

Notwithſtanding the deference of Conrade, the 
ſyſtem of the papal council was not changed in 
regard to the houſe of Swabia. A deſcendant of 
Frederick could not be a friend of the church of 


Rome. Alexander IV. did every thing in his 


power to prevent Conradin from being raiſed to 
the place of his father. Several candidates di- 
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vided the ſuffrages, and occaſioned a civil war in 5 


Germany; but Mainfroi, in ſpite of the pontiff, | 


{till held the ſceptre of Naples and Sicily with a 1 | 


firm hand. Urban V. Alexander's ſucceſſor, con- 


tinued to offer it to the duke of Anjou. It was 


with difficulty, that Saint Louis could be pre- 


vailed on to allow his brother to accept it, but 


he at length permitted him. The pope added to 
this offer that of excommunicating Mainfroi. 


The death of this prince enabled Charles to 


make ſome progreſs in the kingdom which had 
been conferred on him by the hatred of the popes 
againſt the houſe of Swabia. Clement IV. fol- 


lowed the ſame courſe as Alexander, and crowned 


Charles of Anjou, at Rome, king of Naples. The 


pontiff ſaw the ſucceſs of his 3 againſt the 


unfortunate Conradin. This young prince, who 


poſſeſſed great valour, collected under his ſtand- 
ards an army of Germans, and at their head came 


to offer battle to his enemy, in the plains of Apu- 
la. He was, however, defeated, and fell into 
the hands of the ſavage Charles of Anjou, who 
cauſed his head to be ſtruck off in the preſence of 


all the people, in the grand ſquare at Naples. 


This event excited a cry of horror throughout all 


Europe. If the efforts of Conradin were not at- 


tended with ſucceſs, being thus cut off in the 
bloom of life, he carried with him the regret of 
his age, and the eſteem of poſterity. 
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Germany was in a ſtate of confuſion, the dif. 
orders of which could be equalled only by thoſe 
of Italy. The electors, haraſſed with anarchy, 
after the extinction of the houſe of Swabia, and 
hard preſſed by Gregory X. the ſucceſſor of 
Alexander, who threatened to name an emperor, 
if they did not come to a determination in their 
choice, they proclaimed Rodolphus, count of 
Hapſpourg. 
in thirteen years, were ſix in number, beheld 
with pleaſure, on the imperial throne, a prince, 


not very powerful of himſelf, who, in order to 
Procure a ſolid eſtabliſhment in Germany, would 


readily relax in regard to the rights claimed by 
his predeceſſors in Italy. Rodelphus, indeed, 
ſuffered himſelf to be perſuaded by the popes to 


grant them every thing relating to their temporal 


authority, which they required. He reſigned to 
Nicholas III. the exarchate of Ravenna, the mar- 
quiſate of Ancona, the duchy of Spoleto, the 


lands of the counteſs Matilda, and a great many 
fiefs. In all thefe ceſſions, however, he renounced 
only homage and rights of honour. 


The uſeful 


rights, over theſe countries, had long ceaſed to 


be of any value to the emperors. 


This Nicholas III. is the firſt who gave any 


power to his nephews, in the poſſeſſions of the 
church. He ought, therefore, to be conſidered 


as the author of nepoti/in, Rodolphus being in- 


The pope, and his ſucceſſors, who, 


. 
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vited to Italy by Honorius IV. in order to be 
crowned, was ſenſible that he could act there only 
an inſignificant part, without an army. But, 
though he was not able to ſupport the expence of 
troops, he nevertheleſs promiſed to repair thither; 
and diſpatched his chancellor before him to make 
the towns take an oath of fidelity. The greater 
part of them, having rendered themſelves inde- 
pendent, refuſed. The emperor caring very little 
for authority at a diſtance, and perhaps being in- 
capable of recovering it, ſent word to his chan- 
cellor to confirm, for money, all the privileges 
that might be demanded from him. In this man- 
ner Lucca, Florence, Piſa, Bologna, Genoa, and 
many other cities were made free. We ought to 
fix at this epoch the independence of Italy, where 
the emperors of Germany have not retained even 
a ſhadow of authority. N 

The Roman families were then ſtruggling with 
ſucceſs againſt the ſovereign pontiffs. The moſt 
conſiderable of theſe was that of Colonna and 
Urſini. Popes had already been elected from 


them, and they were generally rivals. The princes 


who were engaged in quarrels with the holy ſee 
always found one of theſe families diſpoſed to mo- 
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IV. 4288. 
Celeſtiu V. 


1294. 


leſt the pontiffs. Two oppoſite factions were 


death of Nicholas IV. they cauſed the pontifical 

throne to be vacant two years. Bodies, as well as 

Individuals, are ſometimes liable to ſuffer them- 
; BB 4 


maintained by them in the ſenate. After the 
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ſelves to be hurried away by enthuſiaſm. Not 
being able to agree in the choice of a man of 
merit, the college of cardinals, as if through i in- 


- inſpiration, gave all their votes to Peter Mouron, 


a poor hermit, who was conſidered as a ſaint, 
though ſimple and ignorant. He aſſumed the 
name of Celeſtin V. and began to govern, as 
might be expected, without knowledge and diſ- 


cernment. The moment of enthuſiaſm being paſt, 


Boniface 
VIII. 1294. 
Benedick 
XI. 1303, 


the cardinals began to think of depoſing him; 
but he did juſtice to himſelf, and abdicated the 
chair. 

He purſued this ſtep bins by the perſuaſ ion 
of Benedict Cajetan, who taking advantage of it, 
cauſed himſelf to be elected under the name of 
Boniface VIII. As ſoon almoſt as he aſſumed the 
tiara, he embroiled himſelf with the family of 
Colonna; and became one of the moſt zealous 


ſCüſupporters of the apoſtolic pretenſions. Boniface 


maintained them againſt Philip the Fair, king of 


France, with an arrogance, the conſequences of 


which-occaſfioned to him a great deal of trouble. 


He had the imprudence to forbid the clergy to 


pay a tax impoſed by the king, and the audacity 
to threaten, that if the prince perſiſted, he would 
declare his kingdom to have devolved to the holy 
ſee. The threat was almoſt immediately followed 


by the blow; but the noiſe of his fulminations 


was loft. Excommunication occaſioned no move- 
ment in France. Philip appealed to the next 
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council, in regard to the enterpriſes of the pope. 
He excited againſt him the family of Colonna, 
who, in concert with Nogaret, a French captain, 
ſent for the purpoſe, took the pope priſoner, and 
treated him with ſo much contempt, that he died 
of grief. Benedict XI. his ſucceſſor, repaired his 
faults, and produced a reconciliation between 
France and the holy ſee. 

The ſeeds of diſcord till remained in the ſacred 
college. Some wiſhed to elect a pope who fol- 
lowed the errors of Boniface VIII. and others a 
pontiff favourable to France. Not being able to 
agree, they entered into a compromiſe, according 
to which they were to nominate three perſons 
who ſhould have the power of electing. All the 
votes were united for three men, avowed enemies 
of Philip the Fair. No doubt was then. enter- 
tained of their having a pope, a defender of the 


#77 


Clement , # 
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ſyſtems of Boniface VIII. and, like him, an op- 


ponent of Philip. Among theſe three electors 
was Bertrand de Got, archbiſhop of Vienne, 
known as an inveterate enemy of the king of 
France. But every other ſentiment is abſorbed 
by ambition. Philip having obtained an inter- 
view with Bertrand, proved to him that it was 
in his own power to become pope, as he had his 
two colleagues at his diſpoſal ; and that his elec- 
tion depended on three conditions which he pro- 
poſed to him. They were accepted by the arch- 
biſhop of Vienne, who was transferred from that 
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ſee to the ſee of Rome, but without going thither. 
He fixed his reſidence at Avignon. It may be ſaid, 
that he had no immediate concern in any thing 
which took place in the capital of the world du- 
ring his pontificate. He maintained there three: 
cardinals, as governors, in regard to affairs ſpiri- 
tual and temporal; and who crowned in Rome 
Henry VII. emperor of Germany. Clement con- 
- ttibuted to the deſtruction of the Templars, which 
is believed to have been one of the conditions of 
his treaty with Philip the Fair. The fecond was 
to permit that prince to levy from the clergy as 
much money as he thought proper. Philip, in 
this reſpect, was not ſparing; but Clement ſaved 
the memory of Boniface, his predeceſſor, from the 
odium which that monarch was preparing to 
throw upon it, and his not executing this clauſe 
did not occaſion any quarrel between them. 
John xx. As the cardinals, difperſed in different places, 
ai lived at a diſtance from Rome, the common cen- | 
tre, the king of France, on the death of Clement, 
| aſſembled as many of them as he could, at Lyons, 
where they elected James d'Oſſat, who aſſumed 
| the name of John XXII. He was fond of de- 
| ſcending from great things to little, or, rather, he 
| | treated little things with great importance. This 
Il pontiff employed the fittie fulminations, botlr 
againſt the emperors, who refuſed to acknow- 
tedge his temporal ſuperiority, and againſt the mi- 
nor brothers who, as he aſſerted, led a mean and 
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frugal life'only that they might cenſure; in an Indi- 
rect manner, the pomp of his court and the Oopu- 
lence of the clergy. He abandoned theſe ecclefiaf- 
ties, therefore, to perſecution, in thoſe kingdoms 
where he had credit; 
ſelves by accuſing him of hereſy, on account of 
ſome myſtic ideas, which he ventured to'expreſs, 
reſpeQting the beatific viſion enjoyed by the ſaints 
in the other world. 

John XXII. had a more important diſpute, 
teſpecting the poſſeſſions of the preſent world, 
with Louis of Bavaria. This prince cauſed him 
to be depoſed at Rome, and an anti-pope to be 
elected in his ſtead. | But John, being i in France, 
ſet the wrath of the emperor at defiance. He 
eſen excited againſt that prince enemies, ſuffi- 
cently powerful to alarm him in regard to his 
own crown. The conteſt between the two com- 
batants was about to be decided by a council, 
When John died, "acknowledging his error in re- 


gard to the minor brothers, but firm in his ſenti- 


ments reſpecting the pontifical power. Ile left 
an immenſe treaſure, acquired by four means : 


firſt fruits, preventions, expettative graces, and 
the gradation of benefices and of firſt fruits. The 
laſt are the firſt year's revenue of the benefices 


conferred by the pope, and he conferred almoſt 
the whole of them, in vietue of the right of pre- 


vention, which was a privilege, claimed by the 


ſovereign pontiffs, of anticipating the collators of 


but they avenged them- 
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benefices, when they heard of their yacancy be- e 
fore the benefice was given away. There were 
at the papal court clerks who watched for this 
kind of fleep, as we may ſay, of the collator, and 
who whiſpered into the pope's ear, in order to 
obtain the benefice which they expected: this 
was called expectative favour. In the laſt place, 
the pope tranſlated from one benefice to another, 
and enjoyed the firſt year's revenue of both: gra- 
dations, which were an abundant ſource of riches, 
but an incitement to avarice and ambition. To 
the two crowns, which already decorated the 

tiara, this haughty pontiff added a third. 
Berea. xn. Benedict XII. his ſucceſſor, had been a Cil. 
190 tertian monk. He was named Cardinal Blane, 
=: becauſe be ware the habit of his order. He was 
a not much eſteemed in the ſacred college, yet he 
had all their voices., He was aſtoniſhed at his 
ſucceſs himſelf, and 8 « You have. elected an 
« aſs:“ meaning, by this expreſſion, that he 
knew nothing at all of the affairs and buſineſs of WW th 
the pontifical court; but he accuſtomed himſelf ¶ ca 
to them, and had neither leſs pride nor leſs art qu 
than any of his brethren. One of his bulls ſtill I ac 
exiſts, in which he invites a certain prince to his tut 
coronation, and tells him that he intends to make ele 
it very ſolemn: © You will hold,” ſays he, the I fro 
« bridle of my horſe, unleſs kings are preſent.” Il the 
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Benedict gained more by negotiation than John di 
could do by violence. He made peace with the I tril 
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? emperor and other potentates, without er, gere 
fror the pretenſions of the holy ſee. 


: 
; Clement VI. by whom he was ſucceeded, did err 
not poſſeſs the ſame moderation. He revived — 
) 
$ 


the ancient quarrels, and oppoſed to Louis of 
Bavaria, at that time in poſſeſſion of the imperial 
! gown, a Competitor, who, by the death of Louis, 
: was firmly eſtabliſhed on the throne, to the great 
- WU fatisfattion of Clement. This pontiff reſided in 
b france, where he acquired a fixed habitation, by 
) the purchafe of Avignon, or, the gift of it to him 
e under the appearance of ſale, by Jean, queen of 
Naples and counteſs of Provence, in order that 
- WI fhe might obthin abſolution for the murder of her 
hiſband, of Which ſhe was accuſed. 
" Rome; being deprived of the preſence of the 
pope, fell a prey to the factions of the great. 
Their want of union gave ſtrength to a popular 
party, who took poſſeſſion of the government 
under Gabrino de Rienzi. This demagogue was 
the ſon of a miller and a waſher- woman, who be- 
came a notary, and was ſent to Avignon to re- 
queſt the pope to come and reſide at Rome. The 
account which he gave of his journey, on his re- 
s turn, was ſo much reliſhed, that he was unanimouſly 
e clefted tribune of the people. Being conducted 
© IF from the capitol, with full authority, he expelled 
the Colonna, Urſini, and other families of the 
n If chief nobility, weakened by their diviſſons. The 
e I tribune ſent deputies to all the cities of Italy, to 
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Y inform them, that the Romans had juſt Tecqvered 
their liberty, and to requeſt, them to imitate and 
aſſiſt the metropolis. Many of the towns pro- 
miſed to unite, themſelves, and entered into a 
treatyʒ and the alliance of ne was courted 
even by, foreign Princes. , 1. 0 er 
Ile was in the full, 1 of ar Sar 
whep he ſet bounds to his; good n by his | 
8 haughty airs try he had cenſured, in the | 
nobility,; and cauſed , himſelf to be armed. a8 4 6 
cer. in the zr ofa the. — 1 * As 
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tub in which een, to why — c 
had been, baptized: In his letters, Rienzi intitled | 


himſelf: Chevalier, candidate of the Hoh j 
700 Ghoſt; the levgre and element deliverer of { 
« Rome; the zealot of Italy; the lover of the b 
or uniyerſe and auguſt tribung.“ As if inamode- i. 
rate pretenſions belonged to every goyernment ; at f 
Rome, he cited before his tribunal Louis duke 8 
of Bavaria, and Charles king of Bohemia, with t] 
their electors, in order to give an account. of their 1 
| ONTO | l Bo 

His e was ruined by this extravagant be h 
— The pope in a bull, which opened the M © 


eyes of the Romans, treated him as a fool and a W xe 
fanatic. _ The nobility; regained the ſuperiority, WM w 
and Rienzi, being forced to fly, ſought ſhelter  N 
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that of Bohemia, who delivered him up to the 
pope. He, however, till retained ſome conſi- 
deration at Rome, as the cardinals, who reſided 
there, thought he might be uſeful to them in re- 


\ from the king of Hungary, and afterwards from 


eſtabliſhing the authority of the ſovereign pontiff. 


The pope conferred upon him the titles of cheva- 


lier, ſenator of Rome, and tribune of the people. 


He was guilty of new acts of folly. The people 
grew tired of him; attacked him, purſued him 
to the capitol, and ſubjected him to a cruel death. 
« A remarkable inſtance,” ſay the- hiſtorians, 
of the ſingular changes of fortune, and the in- 
6 ſtability, of every thing that has its ſource in 
popular ferment.” 

Innocent VI. the ſucceſſor of Clement VI. en- 
joying quietneſs at Avignon, during his pontificate, 
ſuffered Italy, and particularly Rome, to be torn 
by factions, the fury of which might have been 


\ calmed by his preſence ; but he contented him- 


ſelf with ſending thither legates, under the title 
of governors. One of them crowned, at Rome, 


the emperor Charles IV. This pope ſeemed to 


ſhew as little deſire as Innocent for putting an 


end to the diſorders of Italy. Urban V. by whom 
he was ſucceeded, wiſhed to go to Rome; but 
not to make it the place of his reſidence. He 
received there two, emperors, that of the Eaſt, 


whom he crowned himſelf, and that of the Weſt, 
Michael Paleologus, who came to demand aſiſt- 


Innocent VI. 


1352. 
Urban V. 
1362. 


Gregory X IJ. 


1370. 
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ance againſt the Turks. Urban gave him letters 


of recommendation to the Venetians 'and the 
Genoeſe. This is all he obtained by his journey, 
in return for his complaiſance in ſubmitting his 
church to the pope. - 

The ſucceſſor of Urban, Gregory XI. received 
from Waldemar, king of Denmark, an anſwer not 


very ſatisfactory. The reader may judge by the 


following anecdote whether he deſerved it. The 
inhabitants of . Jutland having revolted, wrote to 


the pope to vindicate themſelves in regard to their 


rebellion, and their excuſes contained bitter com- 
plaints againſt their ſovereign. Gregory, who 
believed their grievances 'to be real, wrote a 
haughty letter to Waldemar, and threatened him 


with excommunication if he did not ſatisfy his 


Urban VI. 
T4378. 


Boniface IX. 


1389, 


ſubjects. The monarch replied : © I hold my life 
«from God; my poſſeſſions from my anceſtors, 
« and my faith from your predeceſſors. If you 
« pretend to any right over them, I refign them 
ce to you by theſe preſents.” Induced by the 
intreaty.of the Romans, Gregory quitted Avig- 
non, and repaired to Rome, with a deſign of eſ- 
tabliſhing his reſidence in that city; but he found 
there neither that ſubmiſſion nor pleaſure which 
he had been taught to expect, and died of a bro- 
ken heart. 


It had been foretold to Gregory that his return 
to Rome would be advantageous neither to him. 
nor to his ſucceſſors, and the - prognoſtic was ver- 
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nfied only too ſoon. The French cardinals, who Inncen 


formed three-fourths of the ſacred college, when © 


they entered the conclave, found themſelves im- 
mediately ſurrounded by a band calling out with ſobn ur 


every ſymptom of fury. A Roman pope; an 
Italian pope, or death.” In this extremity they 
elected, amidſt; great tumult, Bartholomew Prig- 


nägo, originally from Naples, who aſſumed the 


name of Urban VI. This man was ſo ' harſh, 


haughty, and it: may be faid, fergcious,: that af- 
ter three months : patience, the cardinals, all ex- 
cept four, reviſed: their election; declared it to 


have been forced, and named to the papal; chair 
Robert of Geneva, who aſſumed the title of Cle- 


ment VII. There was then formed what is 
called the grand ſchiſm of the Weſt. Germany, 
Hungary, England, Bohemia, Poland, Denmark, 


Sweden, Flanders, and almoſt all Italy, acknow- 
ledged obedience to Urban; France, Spain, Scots; 
land, Naples, and Cyprus, - dgclared-for Clement. 
Others reſolved to remain neuter, until the deciſion 
of a general council, which was univerſally de- 
manded. The rivals excommunicated each other, 
and reproached each other with their vices. The 
people adopted their hatred and their. animofity 
with ſuch a perſevering fury and violence, as oc- 
calioned a general calamity in Europe, the diſ- 
mal effects of inconſiderate zeal, which hurt the 
cauſe of religion, while it favoured the numberleſs 
hereſies that appeared about this period. * 
„ Cc C 
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conſequence was the degradation of the clergy, 
whoſe misfortunes have always W en from 
the diſcord of its members. 

It muſt here be remarked, that all the popes, 
after making promiſes to the people, when can- 
didates for their favour, were no ſooner elected, 
than they drew from theſe very people, as ne- 
ceſſary for ſupporting their cauſe, ' immenſe 


ſums, the exaction of which occafioned murmurs, 


complaints, and often a ceſſation of their obe- 
dience, in order that they might attach themſelves 
to another by whom they were no better treated. 
; He, then, who had been revered as pope, became 
anti- pope, to his former partiſans. It is alſo to 
be obſerved, that princes often fupported a pon- 
tiff, merely becauſe they ſhared in the money le- 
vied from the people in his favour. Hence that 
zeal and that fervour of religion, which ſeem aſ- 
toniſhing wo thoſe not acquainted with their ſecret 
motives. / Thus thg duke of Anjou, regent of 
France, under the minority of Charles VI. took 
it very ill that the univerſity made ſtrong remon- 
ſtrances to him reſpecting the levies 'exated by 

Clement VII. becauſe he had a ſhare of them. 
It is to be remarked, in the laſt place, that it 
would be Wrong to give to either of theſe ſove- 
reign pontiffs the degrading name of a: ti-pope. 
This appellation, admitted at that period rough 

paſſion, ought not to be conſecrated by liltory. 
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Clement VII. retired to Avignon. Urban VI. 
after ſome ſtay at Rome, being more feared than 
loved, took up his reſidence in the kingdom of 
Naples, which he conſidered rather as a part of 
his dominions, than as an aſylum. Entertaining 
theſe ſentiments, it was not long before he quar- 
relled with Charles de Duras, who at that time 
poſſeſſed the crown. This prince beſieged him 
in the caſtle of Nocera. Four times a day Urban 
appeared at a window of the fortreſs, and hold- 
ing in his hand a bell and a wax-candle, excotn- 
municated the army by which he was ſurrounded. 
He found means to eſcape, and, though expoſed 
to great danger and inconvenience in his flight, 
was able to get into his hands ſix cardinals, who, 
as he pretended, had a deſign to poiſon him. The 
pontiff dragged them about enchained in his 
ſuite ; and after ſubjecting them to the pain of 
torture, diſpatched them by a cruel death. This 
tyrannical behaviour deprived him of many par- 
tiluns, and ſtrengthened the obedience of thoſe 
who ſapported Clement. The latter ſaw him- 
ſelf on the eve of remaining alone by the death 
of Urban; but the Italian cardinals, called the 
Utbaniſt party, haſtened to make an election, not - 
withſtatiding the remonſtrances of the Clemen- 
tines, who begged them to defer it. They choſe 
a Neapolitan, who aſſumed the name of Boni- 
fee IX. He was teceived at Rome, but the 
tfoubles which then prevailed did not permit him 
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to remain long in that city. The death of Cle- 
ment induced him to make the ſame attempt with 
the Clementine cardinals, as the latter had made 
with the Urbaniſts: the reſult was the ſame. The 
Clementines aſſembled at Avignon, notwithſtand- 
ing che remonſtrances of France, elected Peter 
de Lune, a native of Arragon, who took the 

name of Benedict XIII. Theſe. two popes unter 
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and ae The people, who EN 
obedience to each party, declared that they 
would wenonneg both, if "Ry did not come to an 
agreement. 

ITbe only means 8 * likely to effect 
this meaſure, was the ſubmiſſion of one to the 
other. 4 They at length put an end to their con- 
teſt; but Boniface would not reſign before Bene- 
dict; and Benedict wiſhed to ſee Boniface ſet 
him the example. Ihe reaſon of this obſtinacy 
Was, that when the one had abdicated, the other 
| would haye attempted to retain the tiara, as being 
left alone with the title. In-conſequence of Be- 
nedict's tergiverſation, France renounced its obe- 
dience, but without acknowledging the other. 
It remained neuter. Benedict, in danger of be- 
ing ſeized, eſcaped to Avignon. Finding him- 
ſelf abandoned, he ſent ambaſſadors to Boniface 
with propoſals ſufficiently equitable ; but the Jat- 
ter died after the firſt audience, and his partiſans, 
the er being as imprudently urged as the, 
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Clementines had been on a like occaſion} elected 
at Rome, tö which Boniface had returned, a 
* who aſſumed the name of Innocent 
VII. ob a go 
5 Benedict till Abel to pacific intentions, or 
wiſhing to ſhew-that he did 10, announced a de- 
fign of proceeding! to Italy, i in order to have an 
interview with his competitor. Innocent pre- 
tended that this deſire was not ſincere, and re- 


fuſed him a ſafe- guard. He, however, died ſoon 


after ; and this event furniſſied Benedict with a 
pretence for | ſuſpending all conciliatory ſteps, 
without 1 incurring! blame. The cardinals of Inno- 


ceént's party, always precipitate, elected a Ve- 


netian, who ſtyled himſelf Gregory XII. Theſe 


cardinals. had "ſworn, in a full conſiſtory, that 


whichever of them was choſen ſhould renounce 


the pontificate; in caſe the anti-pope did the ſame: 


Gregory confirmed his oath after the election. 


They then began to endeavour to make the two 


popes abdicate; but finding them both equally 
averſe to this condeſcenſion, the cardinals of each 
party united in the council held at Piſa, in 1409; 
and elected a cardinal born in Candia, who aſſumed 


- the name of Alexander V. This pope, in going 
to Rome after Gregory XII. had been obliged to 
fly from it, died at Bologna, to which he had 
been invited by Balthazar Coſſa. Balthazar, 

. whoſe morals were more than ſuſpected, enjoyed 
unlimited power in that city. He, therefore, 
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gained. over the cardinals, who accompanied 
Alexander; and cauſed himſelf to be elected. 
He is known under the name of John XXIII. 

This was one pope more added to the num- 
ber ; for Benedict and Gregory, who had not 
dared to oppoſe the election of Alexander, which 
topk place in a full council,  holdly declared 
againſt that of John, which they pretended to 
have been obtained by ſimony and force. On 
this account, and in order to repreſs the hereſy 
of John Huſs and Jerome of Prague, they con- 
yoked à council at Conſtance, where the two 
herefiarchs were tried, condemned by the fa- 
thers, and delivered to the emperor Sigiſmund, 
who cauſed them to be burned alive, though 
they had a protection. Same ſparks, that re- 
mained among the aſhes of theſe two men, 


produced a conflagration which ſet all Europe 


in flames In the ſame council John XXIII. 
was depoſed for crimes which were too well 
proved. Gregory abdicated by proxy; but he 
was allowed to retain the honeurs which his mo- 
deration merited. Otho Colonna, a Roman, was 
then elected, and aſſumed the name of Martin V. 
Benedict would never conſent ta yield. From 
the ſmall caſtle of Panſicola, on the frontiers of 


Arragon, he indulged in the pleaſure of daily 


hurling; his fulminations againſt the whole of 
chnitendom, by which he had been abandoned. 
Two cardinals, who remained attached to him, 
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being forced by the king of Arragon, proceeded 
ta.the election of a ſucceſſor, who afſumed the 
name of Clement VII. but the ſchiſm was not 
really ended till the year 1429, by demiſſion, and 
abſolute renunciation, of that ephemeron pontiff. 
Martin V. was ſucceeded by Eugenius IV. a 
Venetian. It might have been expected, that, 
as he aſſumed the place of a pope elected in a 
council, he would haye been firmly ſeated on the 
throne. He, however, tottered, and was in great 
danger of being precipitated from it. The 
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Eugenĩus IV 
1431. 


Huſſites having demanded a council that they 


might return to the boſom of, the church, Euge- 
nius could not refuſe to comply with their re- 
queſt., He convoked ong at Baſle ; hut not vo- 
lutatily, as he foreſaw that quęſtions embarraſſing 
ta the court of Rome might be propoſed in it. 
The opinions of John Huſs, indeed, reſpecting 
the ſpiritual authority of the popes, braught on 
diſcuſſions in regard to the temporal power. In 
endeayouring to prove their aſſertions, they pro- 
ceeded to explanations which gave riſe to objec- 
tions. Theſe were followed by the improbation 
of certain Tights, condemned by the Huſſites as 
uſurpations. In order to bring back theſe here- 
ties, the council. gave explanations Which Eu- 
genius refuſed to adopt. As the fathers of Baſle 
continued to ſurround theſe qutworks of Romiſh 
pretenſions, without much caring for the ana- 
- themas with which they had been ſtrengthened, 
c Cc 4 
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buy all the popes from Gregory VII. and which 
they always increaſed, Eugenius thought he could 
check them by transferring the council to Ferrara. 
But the fathers maintained their poſt at Baſle; 
firſt ſuſpended, then excommunicated, and at laſt 
depoſed: Eugenius, and brought forwards as his 
adverſary Amadeus, duke of 1 1e af 
ſumed the name of Felix V. mug 

The diverſion of Eugenius, 3 produced 
its effect. Several of the prelates quitted Baſle in 
ſucceſſion, diſpleaſed, as is ſaid, becauſe'the pope 
had been treated with too much harſhneſs. They 
repaired to Ferrara, and were transferred thence 
by the pope to Florence, the aſſembly of which 
ſoon became important by the junction of the 
Greeks, whom Eugenius had the addreſs to draw 
thither. The union of the two churches, which 
was there proclaimed, though only a mere cere- 
mony, attended with no uſeful conſequence, gave. 
to the aſſembly of Florence a diſtinction which 
entirely effaced that of the council of Baſle and 
its pope Felix: The latter preſerved ſome of the 
external part of the popedom, but Eugenius had 
all the ſubſtance, being acknowledged in almoſt 
every church, and particularly at Rome, where 
he died. Few men have poſſeſſed ſo much cun- 
ning and art; and few have been able to give 
riſe; in the ſame manner, to favourable circum- 
ſtances, and to take advantage of them. is 
bulls, reſpecting the ee authority, while 
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they ſeem to make every. required conc eſſion, 
grant nothing but what he intended to grant; 


that is to ſay, nothing tending to abridge the au- 


thority to which he was ſo much attached. 

Nicholas V. had been only a few months cardi- 
nal, when he was elected pope. He was an able 
negotiator. By conciliatory means he obtained 
the renunciation of Felix V. and made himſelf be 
acknowledged by the prelates, who had removed 
from Baſle to Lauſanne. Nicholas had formed 
ſome plans for a cruſade againſt the Turks, which 


Caliſtus II. who came after him, endeavoured to | 


realiſe,” but without ſucceſs. This honour was 


reſerved for Pius II. who induced ſeveral princes - 


to furniſi money, and to ſend him troops. The 
zeal which he employed in his preparations might 
have given them a favourable iſſue, had not death 
prevented him from continuing them. He pro- 
poſed to put himſelf at the head of the army, and 
was ready to embark, being inſtigated not by im- 
prudent and ambitious ardour, but by the hopes 
that his devotion to the cauſe would induce the 
Chriſtians to unite againſt the Turks, who threat- 
ened Italy. His cruſade appears, therefore, to have 


been more reaſonable than the reſt; and at any rate 


to have originated from a more uſeful motive. Pius 
IL. may be ranked among thoſe princes whoſe oele- 
brity was not augmented by their dignity. He 
was known among the learned, under the name of 
Eneas Sylvius, before his head was ornamented 


Nichol, * | 
1447. 
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with the triple crown. In the council of Baſle 
he oppoſed the ultramontain pretenſions; but 
when raiſed to the papal chair, he extolled them 


in his writings, and defended them in his bulls. 
He eſtabliſhed at Rome an academy, which was 


deſtroyed by his ſucceſſor as dangerous, becauſe 


the pupils in it diſputed on the immortality of the 


ſoul, and other abſtract ſuhjects. Thecy 
This ſucceflor, Paul II. was, through 5 
an enemy to the ſciences. He ſaid they con- 
ducted to hereſy; and that it was ſufficient for 
the Romans if they cauſed their children to be 


taught to read and to write. In other reſpedcts 


he was generous and magnificent; hut too atten- 
tive to trifles, and fond of jewels and ornaments. 
He ordered a ſuperb tiara to be made far his on 
uſe, and aſſigned the red colour to the cardinals 


for their dreſs. He had great penetration in 


public affairs, and the view he took of things 


was juſt. He was frequently choſen arbitrator 


by princes in their quarrels ; but he exceeded the 


Sixtus IV. 
1471. 


 Uight of arbitration, and afſumed the power of 
' excommunicating thoſe who did wot en 


in his deciſions. ; I BEM 


Francis 'de la Rovera, his W was the 
ſon of a fiſnerman. When removed from the cell 
of a cordeher to the pontifical palace, he did not 
find himſelf miſplaced. Under the:cowl he was 
- accounted learned; under the tiara he made him- 
ſelf formidable as a warrior. Sixtus favoured 
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the enemies of the Medici at Florence, and in 
a great meaſure was the cauſe of the troubles 
by which that republic was agitated. He is ta 
be confidered as one .of the greateft benefactors 
of the library of the Vatican. He enriched it 
with rare and uncommon manuſcripts, which he 
cauſed to be ſearched for in every part of the 
world; inſtituted librarians for the languages 
leaſt known, and aſſigned revenues for the pur- 
chaſe of books. Though liberal towards eſta- 
bliſiments, he was not fo in regard to the learned 
themſelves. Uſeful and ſumptuaus 1 are 
fill diſtinguiſhed by his name. 


The fciences and the fine arts ſuffered no Rong Innocent 


VIII. 1484. 
Alcxander 
VI. 1492. 


them. He was a man of a diſpoſition ſufficiently — ut. 
pacific.” The engagement which he entered inte Julius U. 


creaſe under Innocent VIII. who was fond of 


with Bajazet, emperor of the Turks, to keep pri- 
ſoner his brother Zizim, who had ſurrendered 
himſelf under the faith of protection, may be ob- 


jetted to him as a ſtain on the reputation of a 


juſt and generous prince. But this ſpecies of 
bargain is nothing, when compared with that of 
his ſucceſſor, Cæſar Borgia, named Alexander 


I 503. 


VI. He is accuſed, and with great probability, 


of having fold the life of the Turkiſh prince to his 
brother; and, as he could not keep him, becauſe 
he was demanded in imperious terms by the king 
of France, of having delivered him up poifoned. 
Beſides, every, crime which might be doubted 
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when aſcribed to others, becomes credible when 


related of Alexander VII. He was guilty of 


murder, treachery, inceſt, and breach of faith, 


without ever performing a laudable action to 


counterbalance theſe dreadful enormities. One of 
his ſons, for he had been married, worthy of ſuch 
a father, killed his brother through jealouſy, be- 
cauſe he believed he was more favoured by their 


ſiſter Lucretia, who 1s ſaid to have been beloved 


by her father in a manner different from what a 


daughter ought. This fratricide had, in concert 
with his father, prepared poiſon for two cardi- 


nals, whoſe property he wiſhed to inherit; but 


by an involuntary miſtake of the cup-bearer, they 


8 ; | drank the poiſon themſelves. Alexander ſurvived 


only a few hours; and expired in horrible torture, 


a2 death worthy of ſuch a life. His ſucoeſſor, Pius 
III. reigned only twenty-ſix days; and was fol- 


lowed by Julius II. the nephew of Sixtus IV. who 
conſidered himſelf more as a prince than a pon- 
tiff. He was ſeen ſometimes with a cuiraſs on 


his body, combating at the head of his troops. 
He employed the thunder of the church, not 
like his predeceſſors, as his principal force, but 


as an auxiliary to cannons and pikes. Sixtus 


was engaged in war during his whole pontificate, 


and his death gave peace to Italy. 


It afforded general ſatisfaction to ſee bim ſuc. 
ander by Leo X. of the family of Medici. This 
pontiff, only thirty-ſix years of age, was liberal 
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and polite; of irreproachable morals as a prince, 
but too fond of pomp and luxury as a pope. The 
ſciences flouriſhed under his pontificate. He 
contributed to their advancement, and deſerved 
that the century in which he lived ſhould be diſ- 
tinguiſhed by his name. On account of the pro- 
greſs and improvement of human knowledge, it 
has been called the age of Leo X. in the ſame 
manner as the age of Charlemagne was ſpoken 
of formerly, and as the age of Louis XIV. has 
been ſpoken of ſince. But Leo X. though glo- 
vous in this point of view, had the mortification 
o ſee the origin of thoſe hereſies which detached 
from the holy ſee a great part of Europe. 

They originated in the rivalſhip of two reli- 
gious orders, one of which was preferred in the 
publication of indulgences. The name of indul- 
gence was given to a permiſſion to eat meat, 
eggs, milk, and cheeſe on prohibited days. This 
permiſhon was granted by means of bulls, which 
were ſold; and the money ariſing from the ſale 
was deſtined for building the ſuperb church of 
St. Peter at Rome. Beſides theſe permiſſions, 
the bulls! promiſed abſolution from all fins, and 
the deliverance of fouls from purgatory. It was 
for this alſo, that. they were called indulgences or 
general pardons. © 

The Dominican monks an entruſted with 


the ſale of theſe bulls in Saxony, the Auguftines, 
ncenſed: becauſe they were not admitted to ſhare 
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in the profit, began to cry down this traffic in 
their ſermons and books of theſes. Luther, an 
Auguſtine, and profeſſor of theology in the uni- 
verſity of Wirtemberg, in concert with his bre: 
thren, inſtituted public 'diſputes on the value of 


the grind pardons, and the efficacy 'of' indul- 


gencer, which he rendered ſuſpected. He was 


a man of great boldheſs, poſſeſſed eloquence ra- 


ther vehement than poliſhed, and attacked the 
ſellers with audacity. Leo X. neglected, for 
ſome time, to take any ſhare in the diſpute, which 
he conſidered as of little importance; but being 
informed that the receipt decreaſed, and that the 
opinions of Luther, on ſome dogmatic points, and 
againſt the authority of the church, were gaining 
ground, among princes as well as among the peo- 
ple, he iſſued a bull of condemnation againſt the 
doctor of Wirtemberg, and gave orders, under 
his hand, that the traffic, which was already de- 


clining, ſhould. be ſuffered to drop. This pope 


died with the firm perſuaſion that theſe rheafures 
were ſufficient, and that this RD would be 
ended. 

_ This, however, was far from alt the caſe. 
Adrian VI. the ſucceflor of Leo X. who had 


) 


great influence with Charles V. and diſpoſed of 


his power, employed it againſt the adverſary of 


indulgences; but Luther was not intimidated ; 


he had become the chief of a formidable party, 
and had been artful enough to intermix, with the 
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firſt objects of diſpute, a number of queſtions 
which flattered the independence of the German 
princes, and the inclination of the inferior clergy 


to ſhake off the yoke impoſed on them by the 


prelates. Thus, the princes ſupported him, and 
the clergy, more. numerous, applauding his 
opinions in private, aſſiſted to propagate them 
among the people. The bulls of Adrian VI. the 


edicts which he obtained from the emperor, and 
the reſolutions of the diets which were convoked, 


ſeemed td contribute rather to diffufe Lutheraniſm, 
by giving it publicity, than to extinguiſh it. 
When the theatre of diſpute was once opened, 
the combatants were eager to make their appear- 
ance. Zuinglius dogmatiſed in Swiſſerland, at 
the ſame time that Luther did in Germany, dif- 
fering from each other only in a few points of 


doctrine. Socinus and ſeveral others frittered 


away, as we may ſay, the catholic faith, by ſup- 
preſſing the fundamental articles, and denying, 
ſome one myſtery and ſome another, as if it were 
poſſible that all human knowledge, and particu- 
larly that which riſes to the Deity, eould begin in 
any other manner than by a myſtery. 

Adrian VI. left the helm of the eecleſiaſtical 


veſſel, in the midſt of theſe ſtorms, to Clement 


VII. No pope was ever under greater embar- 


raſſment. He found himfelf involved in a conflict 


of intereſts between Charles V. and Francis II. 


eſten without knowing to whom he ſhould ad- 


Clement VII 
1523. 
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here, and fluctuating from one party to another, 
according to circumſtances. The emperor, more 


fkilful and more ſucceſsful than his rival, made 
the pope repent his tergiverſation; but he till 


preſerved towards him that appearance of reſpect 


due to the head of the church. He was defirous 
that the violence exerciſed againſt the pontiff 


; might not appear as having proceeded from his 


orders; and while his troops kept the holy father 


a priſoner at Rome, he cauſed prayers to be 


offered up in Spain for his deliverance. Clement 


recovered from this diſgrace, and appeared with 


dignity as mediator between theſe monarchs, 


whom he obliged to conclude a peace. Henry 
VIII. king of England, threw. him into a ſtate of 
great anxiety, by the divorce which he wiſhed to 


obtain from Catherine, the aunt of Charles V. 
He found himſelf much perplexed between theſe 


two princes, being ſure of diſpleaſing the empe- 
ror if he conſented to a diſſolution of the mar- 
riage, and expoſed to the reſentment of the king 


of England, a proud and haughty monarch, if he 
reſiſted. By delay, intermixed with artful ma- 


nagement, Clement prevented the latter from pro- 


ceeding to the laſt extremity during his life time. 
He died, juſt at the period, perhaps, when 1.2 
was on the point of being compelled to ſtrike that 


blow which ſeparated England from the church 
of Rome, under Paul III. Schiſm and hereſies 
increaſed in Germany to ſuch a degree, that the 
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authority of the popes was thought inſufficient for 
reſtoring order, and that it was found neceſſary 
to convoke a general council. Paul III. who 
was not averſe to this expedient, ſeemed diſpoſed 
to call a council, but be wiſhed it might be held 
in Italy. The proteſtants, ſuch was the name 
given to the diſſidents from the Romiſh-church, 
thought it proper to remark, that, by aſſembling 
a council in Italy, the pope had a deſign to ren- 
der himſelf maſter of it, and they demanded that 
the ſuccours, deſtined to extinguiſh the flames of 
diſcord, ſhould be ſent to Germany, which they 
conſidered as the centre of all the troubles. After 


much delay, and various expedients employed to 


elude the council, ſuch as bulls of reformation, 
which the pope pretended were, ſufficient to 
check the prevailing diſorders, he convoked it in 
the city of Trent, on the confines of Germany 
and Italy. It was opened with much ſolemnity 
in 1545, but, under a pretence of contagious diſ- 
eaſes having broken out at Trent, the pope, after 
eight ſeſſions, transferred it to Bologna. At this 
place, only one ſeſſion was held; and by the po- 
licy.of Paul, who perſiſted in not removing the 
council back to Trent, every thing languiſhed | till 
his death. 
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Ihe firſt meaſure of his ſuccefſor, Julius III. June im. 
was to recall the counci] to Trent. In this point Martha 
he ſatisfied the proteſtants ; but they were highly Fi. 


diſpleaſed at his pretending to prehide } in it himſelf 1533. 
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or by the repreſentation of his legates. | They, 


however, determined* to carry thither their griey- 


ances, which 'was in ſome meaſure acquieſcing 


in whatever might be decided. But when it 
was propoſed to them to repair thither in perſon, 
in order to defend their opinions, they did not 
find ſufficient protection, a difficulty which made 
the council be ſuſpended after the fixteenth ſef- 
ſion. It was not reſumed during the life of Ju- 
lius. Marcellus II. enjoyed the papal chair 
ſcarcely a month, being carried off by an apo- 
plexy. During the whole reign of Paul IV. who 


ſucceeded him, no thoughts were entertained of 
the council. This pope imagined he could ſup- 


ply the place of the light that might have ariſen 
from this aſſembly, by the flames of the inqui- 
ſition, which he kindled up with fury. He was 
a haughty pontiff, proud of the ſeverity of his 
manners, yet magnificent on occaſions of impor- 
tance. Being a Nied to juſtice, he had the cou- 


rage to diſgrace his nephews, Who made a bad 


ui of their influence. 
© His ſucceſſor, ' Pius IV. made TY nephews, on 


the other hand, come to Rome, loaded them with 
wealth, and introduced them into- the govern- 


ment. He renewed or continued the council of 
Trent; for theſe two words were the ſubject of 


violent debates. The ſecond gave to the decrecs 
already paſſed an authority which the proteſtants 
refuſed to acknowledge. The pope adhered to 
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the word continue; and it was accordingly ad- 
mitted. His urgent. defire for aſſembling the 
council aroſe from threats thrown out in France, 
where every thing was in greater confuſion than 
in Germany, of holding a national council. That 
of Trent was revived with much more import- 
ance than it had ever enjoyed. The biſhops 


made a declaration there againſt the ultramontain 


pretenſions, with a firmnneſs which alarmed the 
pope. He had recourſe, therefore, to queen Ca- 
therine of Medici, who was all-powerful at the 
court of her ſon, Charles IX. This princeſs in- 


.duced the French biſhops to ſhew more deference 


to the wiſhes of the pope, After a great deal of 
preparation for-this revival or continuation, as if 
all parties had been diſpoſed to diſcuſs the points 
in diſpute at full length, the deciſion, either ow- 
ing to the members being tired or to political 
reaſons, was given in an abrupt manner. The 
council terminated in 1563. - Pius V. heard of its 


concluſion with great ſatisfaction, confirmed its 


determination, and iſſued orders for bringing 
about thoſe reforms which it preſcribed. 

This council determined the articles of faith 
of the catholic church. The proteſtants have ſup- 
preſſed ſeveral ſacraments and rites, which, judg- 
ing of them even by the light of reaſon, might 
have been retained, not only without riſk, but 


even with utility. To begin by baptiſm, all re- 


ligions have a firſt act of initiation, accompanied 
: DD2 
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with ceremonies calculated to excite . reſpect, 
Thoſe of the catholics are attended with that ad- 
vantage. Confirmation calls to mind the princi- 
ples of morality, and gives them a divine origin, 
which enforces the practice of them and makes 


the infraction of them to be dreaded. The wor- 


ſhip of images ornaments churches, and preſents 
models of virtue. It is a kind of writing to the 
ignorant, who are always the greater number. 
The practice of confeſſion is often a ſource of con- 
ſolation and advice to the unfortunate, as extreme 
unction is of hope to the dying. It! is certain, 
that adding : an act of religion to marriage cannot 
fail of impreſſing the mind with more reſpect for 
that engagement, on which the happineſs of life 
depends. Prayer for the dead is an act of homage 
paid to that belief entertained of the immortality 
of the ſoul which is attended with ſo much utility. 


In the laſt place, the idea of the real preſence of 


the divinity gives weight, as I may ſay, to the 
pompous ceremonies of the catholic church, and 
renders them as affecting as they are auguſt, If 
abuſes had crept into theſe practices, they ought 


to have been reformed, but not deſtroyed. 


The celibacy of prieſts, and their conſecration, 
have made the clergy a diſtin& body. in the fate. 


The council of Trept publiſhed, reſpecting the 
| diſcipline of that body and its privileges, ſome 


canons which were not generally adopted, even 
by catholics. Pius IV. took care that the regu- 
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lations which concerned the fupreme authority 
ſhould be involved in ſo much ambiguity, that the 
whole or a part of them might be maintained, 
according to circumſtances. 

In this council, the religious orders were obliged 
to ſubject themſelves to one of the four rules of 
St. Auguſtin, St. Benedict, St. Bernard, or St. 
Francis. Theſe orders had been greatly multi- 


plied. Till the twelfth century, the eccleſiaſti- 


cal functions, inſtructing the people and the ce- 
lebration of the myſteries, had been excluſively 
entruſted to the clergy, either diſperſed through- 
out the country, at the head of pariſhes, or united 
in towns, into colleges of regular or ſecular 
canons, under the hierarchical government of 


biſhops. Monks, however, at that period, 


abounded in Europe ; but, being deſtined to the 
laborious, aſcetic life, they diſcharged both em- 
ployments ; edifying the people by their regula- 
ity, and ſetting them an example of induſtry, by 
cultivating the land, and immenſe diftricts which 
had never been improved by the art of agriculture, 


A taſte for letters began alſo to be introduced 


into the great monaſteries, to which the principal 
nobility, and even princes, went to procure in— 


ſtruction. The mother hives, if I may be allowed 


the expreſſion, ſent out numerous ſwarms into 
every quarter. Several villages or towns, and 


. even cities, are indebted for their origin to, the 
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aſſemblages of people collected around abbeys by 
the celebration of feſtivals. 0 

Theſe monks ought not to be 8 with 
the religious orders which appeared about the 
twelfth century. The greater part did not con- 
fine themſelves to a contemplative life and ma- 


nual labour. They took a ſhare in the miniſtry, 


and became the auxiliary troops of the clergy in 
preaching, and in the adminiſtration of the ſacra- 
ments. The regularity of the diſciples of 


St. Francis, their ſobriety, and their diſintereſted- 


neſs, procured them veneration from the people, 
while the Dominicans were held in great eſteem 
on account of their talents in the pulpit. Cele- 
brated doctors were produced in both theſe 
orders. Several of them were admitted into the 
ſacred college and decorated with the tiara. At 
the eoncluſion of the council of Trent, there were 


ſeveral general orders, each containing ſeveral 


members, who diſtinguiſhed themſelves in that 
aſſembly by their learning and eloquence. 
We muſt not forget the Jeſuits, who, though 


of no great antiquity, were already widely dif- 


perſed. Various circumſtances contributed to 
their increaſe. Being engaged in the education 
of youth, they were enabled to procure new mem- 
bers, andasthey knew them from theirinfancy their 
choice was not directed by chance: they ſelected 


thoſe whom id found endowed with moſt ge- 
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nius, fitneſs for the ſciences, or particular talents, 
calculated to procure moſt glory to the order. By 
the belles-lettres, in which they diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves, they acquired univerſal eſteem. The 
miſſions which they undertook carried their credit 
and reputation throughout the whole world ; and 
their particular vow of attachment to the holy ſee. 
and their obedience to the pope, induced the ſo- 
vereign pontiffs to intereſt themſelves for their ag- 
grandiſement. They became a coloſſus, and 
eyery coloſſus is threatened with ruin and in dan- 
ger of falling, Pius V. the ſucceſſor of Pius IV. 
made great uſe of them, when he endeavoured to 
induce- the catholic ſtates to receive the canons 
concerning diſcipline. Thoſe who adopted them 
did ſo only with explanations or reſtrictions, ca- 
pable of confining the pretenſions of the church 
of Rome. Pius V. however, perſiſted in maintain- 
ing them, He was the author of the famous bull, 
in cena Domini, read every year on. holy Thurſ- 
day, which declares as excommunicated all thoſe 
princes who attack the privileges of the church. 
He created, by his own authority, Coſmo of Me- 
dici grand duke of Tuſcany, notwithſtanding the 
proteſts of the emperor ; excited embarraſſments 
to queen Elizabeth, and formed a league againſt 
the Turks. He had the pleaſure of learning that. 
they were beat at the famous battle of Lepanto. 
However devout the life of Pius V. may have 
been, the people of Rome rejoiced at his death, 
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on account of the rigour and ſeverity of the inqui- 


ſition, He has been rendered celebrated by the 
regularity of his life. He was free from avarice 


as well as every ſelfiſh view, and never indulged 


Gregory 
XIII. 1572. 


a thought of enriching his own family. 

His ſucceffor, Gregory XIII. endeavoured to 
revive the war againſt the Turks. He was a moſt 
zealous enemy of the proteſtants ; encouraged 
the war againſt them in the Low Countries, ap- 
proved the maſſacre of St. Bartholomew in France, 
and ſupported the conſpiracies againſt Elizabeth. 
In all this, it is ſaid, he acted only as a public 


character, being obliged by his office to make 


a ſhew of ſupporting the principles he profeſſed. 
As a private man he was mild, humane, and a 


friend to peace. One would hardly believe that 


ſuch diſſimulation, ſuch an outward appearance 
ſo oppoſite to one's real character were poſſible, 
did we not find an inſtance of it in his ſucceſſor. 

The hiſtory of Sixtus V. ſhews what a man of 


merit may expect in a.country where the govern- 


ment is elective. He was the fon of an humble 


_ peaſant, in ſuch poor circumſtances, that being 


unable to ediicate his fon, he found himſelf 
obliged to hire him to an inhabitant of the ſame 
village, to look after his ſheep and his ſwine. 


One day, while wandering about through the 


fields with his flocks, a Francifcan, who happened 


to paſs, aſked him the way to a neighbouring 


town. The young ſwine-herd not only told him, 
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but continued to follow him, notwithſtanding his 
remonſtrances. While they were on the road, 
the Franciſcan was ſo ſtruck by the acute anſwers 
he gave to the queſtions aſked him, that he pre- 
ſented him to the guardian of his convent, as 
worthy of being admitted into the order. He was 
firſt employed in ſuch petty domeſtic offices as he 
was capable of performing. He received the ha- 
bit of a lay-brother ; but inſtead of confining him- 
ſelf to the functions of his ſtate, he introduced 
himſelf into the clafſes, and ſhewed ſuch an at- 
tachment to ſtudy, that he was made to apply to 
the ſciences. 

He became profeſſor, doctor, and preacher 
and paſſed ſucceſſively through all the dignities 
of his order, but not without oppoſition ; as, be- 
ſides being perfecuted through envy, which is 
always an attendant of ſhining ſucceſs, he excited 
2 great number of enemies by his imperious and 


revengeful difpoſition. Theſe talents, however, 


procured him powerful friends without the pre- 
eincts of the cloiſter. Paul IV. an auſtere man, 


who loved his ſeyerity, appointed him to be in- 


quifitor-general at Venice. This office he exer- 
ciſed in ſo harſh and diſguſting a manner, as to 
call forth the animadverfion of the ſenate. Pius 
V. by whom he was protected alſo, when only 
cardinal, on becoming pope made him general 
of his order, then biſhop and cardinal, and gave 
him a handſome penſion to ſupport his dignity. 
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He aſſumed the name of cardinal de Montalto, 


which was that of a caſtle in the marquiſate of 


Ancona, near the ſmall village of Grotte, the 
place of his birth. Montalto, when he attained 
to this ſplendid dignity, involved himſelf, as we 
may ſay, in obſcurity; led a moſt retired life ; 
attended only to works of piety ; ſeldom appeared 
at conciliatories, and affected to be ſo broken 


. down and infirm, that he excited the pity of all 


thoſe who beheld him. In this ſtate of conſtraint 
he lived fifteen years. 

In the conclave, which was held hs the death 
of Gregory XIII. he interfered in no intrigue, 
and he ſcarcely even countenanced the ſteps taken 
in his favour, © I will not accept,” ſaid he to 
the cardinals who were endeavouring to raiſe him 
to the papal chair, © but on condition that you 
« govern for me.” During the election, he fre- 
quently coughed, and in a remote corner ſhed 
tears as if ſome misfortune had befallen him. He 
however, counted the votes with great attention. 
Finding that he had more than one half, this pre- 
tended old man, who was only ſixty-four, came 
forwards from his place, threw aſide his crutch, 


and appeared to have become a foot taller. The 


cardinals were aſtoniſhed at this ſudden meta- 
morphoſis; and the dean cried out that there was 
a miſtake in the ballot. No exclaimed, Mon- 
« talto,” in a tone till louder, © the ballot 18 


bc right. * He then thundered torth the Te Deum 
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with a voice which made the whole place reſound, 
and aſſumed the title of Sixtus V. 

When the pope went in proceſſion to the church 
of St. Peter to be enthroned, the people, as much 
ſurpriſed as the cardinals, did not know the in- 
firm -and decrepid Montalto. They exclaimed, 
according to the uſual cuſtom : © Holy father! 
« Abundance and juſtice ?” © Abundance!” re- 
plied he ; © to obtain that, pray to God; and I 
« ſhall give you juſtice.” He, indeed, kept his 
word; no pope ever exerciſed it with more ſe- 
verity, and Rome had need of it; for the utmoſt 
licentiouſneſs prevailed in the eccleſiaſtical ſtates. 
Sixtus publiſhed rigorous laws, and cauſed them 
to be ſtrictly obſerved. Inſtead of liberating, at 
his coronation, the criminals detained in priſon, 
according to the cuſtom of his predeceſſors, he 
cauſed four of the moſt guilty to be executed, 
which ſpread conſternation among all the banditti. 
The environs of Rome were infeſted with robbers. 
Sixtus promiſed a free pardon to all thoſe who 
might ſurrender themſelves within three months, 
beyond which period there could be no hope of 
mercy. He offered alſo five hundred crowns to 
thoſe who ſhould deliver up any of their accom- 
plices; and, at the ſame time, iſſued an expreſs 
order prohibiting all perſons, without exception, 
to have the leaſt correſpondence with them ; to 
ſell or give them proviſions; to afford them ſhelter, 
or ſupply them with clothes, under pain of being 
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ſent to the galleys, hanged, or even broke on the 
wheel. In leſs than fix months, all theſe banditti 
were either taken or diſappeared, | 

If there be any thing reprehenſible in the 
ſiniſter means which Sixtus V. employed to 
obtain the ſovereign power, the uſe which he 
made of it muſt, however, be commended. He 
ſuppreſſed mendicity ; aboliſhed all privilegeshurt- 
ful to good order; embelliſhed the city, ſupplied 
it with fountains ; raiſed obeliſks; built bridges, 
churches, palaces, and hoſpitals, and added ſplen- 
dour to the famous library of the Vatican. He 


had well diſciplined troops, and cauſed the ſtrong 


places on his frontiers to be fortified. He main- 
tained ſpies in every court of Europe ; and was 
thoroughly acquainted with the ſecret policy of 
the different cabinets. He cannot be blamed for 
having educated his ſiſter's ſon, eſpecially as he 
deſerved it. Why ſhould a man, who is indebted 


for his good fortune only to himſelf, be prevented 


from ſharing it with his family? He, however, 
did not ſuffer himſelf to be governed, 

Neither his opinions nor the ſpirit of the ſtate, 
prevented him from rendering juſtice to thoſe who 
profeſſed ſentiments contrary to his own. He 
publicly ſhewed his eſteem for queen Elizabeth, 
Jean queen of Navarre, the mother of Henry IV. 
for that young prince, and for Conde, his couſin, 
who not ſatisfied with braving his excommuni- 
cation, had the audacity to cauſe their proteſt ta 
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be fixed up at the gates of the Vatican. He, in- 
deed, protected the leaguers of France, as long 
28 they had at their head the duke and cardinal 
de Guiſe; but the death of the chiefs made him 
foreſee the decline of the party, and he had at 
leaſt become indifferent in regard to the league 
when he died, leaving an immenſe treaſure, not- 
withitanding his magnificent expences. 

Four popes afcended the throne in the courſe 
of two years: Urban VII. who was not even 
crowned ; Gregory XIV. who reigned only ten 
months, and who in a little time expended almoſt 
all the wealth accumulated by Sixtus V. to the 
benefit of the league of France ; Inrocent IV. 
who enjoyed the papal chair but a few months, 
and Clement VIII. who likewiſe declared him- 
ſelf for the league. He, however, gave abſolu- 
tion to Henry IV. and annulled his marriage 
with Margaret de Valois. Clement VIII. ſaw 
the commencement of thoſe diſputes reſpecting 
grace and free will, which gave birth to the 
Moliniſts and Janſeniſts. He ſhewed himſelf little 
diſpoſed to favour the Jeſuits, who ſupported their 
brother Molinos. Their adverſaries were the 
Dominicans. After the death of Clement, they 
endeavoured to place one of their own order in 
the pontifical chair, but the faction did not ſuc- 
ceed. Leo XI. who came after Clement, lived 
only twenty days. The jeſuitical faction then re- 
ſumed courage, and brought forwards among the 
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candidates the Jeſuit Baronius, a man of great 
merit. Almoſt all the voices were united in his 
favour, and he was on the point of carrying his 
election, when ſuddenly, and as if by inſpiration, 
the ſuffrages were directed towards cardinal 


Borgheſe. 


He aſſumed the name of Paul V. His ponti- 
ficate is celebrated by the quarrel between him 
and the republic of Venice, which he excom- 
municated ; but this republic, poſſeſſed of more 
firmneſs than many potentates, compelled the 
pope to withdraw his anathemas. Henry IV. was 
mediator in this accommodation. The theological 
diſputes, in regard to grace, were revived with 
animoſity under the reign of Paul V. but he im- 
poſed filence on the combatants, till he ſhould 


come to a decifion, which never appeared. 


Paul V. was not fond of buſineſs. He was lazy, 
through attachment to his own eaſe, and never 


_ emerged from his indolence but on days of ſolem- 


nity, which he was as fond of as of good cheer. 


His ſubjects, during his reign, enjoyed peace and 
tranquillity. They had the ſame advantage un- 


der Gregory XV. his ſucceſſor, who having been 


educated among the Jeſuits, ſhewed great attach- 
ment to that order. On the other hand, he had 
a kind of horror for the proteſtants. He- was a 


man of learning, and left behind him ſeveral 


works. 
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His ſucceſſor Urban VIII. added to ſcience a 
taſte for the belles-lettres. He was accounted 
one of the beſt Latin and Italian poets of his time. 
His poetical talents were never exerciſed, but on 
pious ſubje&s. Being formed for that tranquillity 
ſo agreeable to men of letters, he had the mor- 
tification of ſeeing his own diſturbed by the at- 
tacks which doctor Richer made in France on 
the temporal authority of the popes. Urban, it 
appears, greatly wiſhed that theſe points had ne- 
yer been ſubmitted to diſcuſſion, and that they 
had been ſuffered to ſleep, as he was himſelf diſ- 
poſed not to revive them. 

The reign of his ſucceſſor, Innocent X. was 
ſpent in intrigues between his ſiſter-in-law Olim- 
pia, and that woman's daughter-in-law, the prin- 
ceſs de Roſſano, who each, in turn, aſſumed an 
excluſive aſcendancy over the mind of the feeble 
pontiff. The inſtability of his character is re- 
marked alſo in his conduct towards the family of 


the Barberias, whom he diſgraced, ruined, and 


obliged to fly, though he afterwards recalled 


them, received them into his favour, and ho- | 


noured them with his confidence. | | 

Cardinal de Retz has ſaid of Alexander VII. 
his ſucceſſor, that © his weakneſs in great things 
* was proportioned to his attachment for little 
« things.” He had ſhewn much auſterity before 


his pontificate, and he retained it for ſome time 


after, te continued to faſt, and diſmiſſed from 
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his palace thoſe females who had frequented it 
too much under his predeceſſor; but he ſoon 
abandoned himſelf to luxury and good cheer, 
which were ſuited neither to his age nor his con- 
dition. The diſciples of Janſenius, whom he 
condemned by a bull, have on this account re- 
proached him with great aſperity. Clement IX. 
who aſcended the papal throne after him, did not 
govern ſo much himſelf, though poſſeſſed of ta- 
lents, as Cardinal Chigi, to whom he thought he 
had been indebted for the tiara, which he wore 
only two years. He is ſaid to have been pious 
and charitable. Exceſſive intemperance at table, 
which was habitual to him, and which he was ſo 
weak as to indulge in through oſtentation, con- 
B. him ſuddenly to his grave. 

He was ſucceeded by Clement X. who reigned 
< x years, and governed alſo by a cardinal, whom 
he had adopted. This ſtate of dependance, how- 
ever, was ſometimes irkſome to hun, but he 
- ſhewed it to his miniſter rather too late. Being 
urged by him, during his laſt illneſs, to do a thing 
contrary to his inclination, he replied; © You 
« ought to be ſatisfied with having been pope for 
« ſix years; allow me to be ſo only for fix hours. 
His ſucceſſor, Innocent XI, was modeſt, fond of 

retirement, and economical, perhaps, beyond 
meaſure, becauſe the mediocrity of his train ba- 
niſhed ſplendour from his court, and kept at a 
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diſtance the Roman nobility, to the um Seth 
ment of the people 

In his time appeared ee „ and page wh * ing 
a kind of ſpirituality dangerous, on account of 
of the conſequences, which might be deduced 
from it, and which might conduct to libertiniſm:; 
for to captivate the mind by iti of the deitiy 
in-fuch a manner, that being abſorbed in abſtrat 
reflections, it can take no part in the movements 
of the body, is declaring the. devotee innocent of 
regularities, and encouraging him to indulge. in 
them; -, Theſe licentious , conſequences werg not 
clearly diſplayed in the works of Molinos ; but 
they neeeſſarily follow from his principles. It was 
with great difficulty he could be condemned. His 
ſyſtem found defenders, Who muſt be n 
on account of thei good intentions: 

Alexander VIII. the ſucceſſor of RAE ſat cnet 

in the papal chair only two years. Being ex- Innocent 
vemelx old, he: haſtened to enrich his family, pr: 
When reproached on this account, he replied: 
„Oh! Oh! It is twenty-three hours and a half.“ 
Innocent XII. who followed him, behaved in a 
manner entirely different. He declared himſelf 8 
an enemy to 1epoti/en, i and iſſued» againſt that 
practice a bull, which he cauſed to be ſigned bß 
all the cardinals. It fixed, at a very moderate 
ſum, the proviſion which the moſt indifferent 
popes eauld make fur: their nephews. Quietiſm 
allo, which was revived, under the protection of 
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| a' very reſpectable prelate, gave him ſome trouble. 
| The docility of Fenelon, and his ſubmiſſion. to 
| the bull, Which ſtigmatiſed his book, entitled 
| The Maxims of the Sainte, baniſhed that ſyſtem, 
Which wiſe have deceived op ane devout 

ning." bY Cath dan 
Clement Clement XI. ibid gigare Latency: of. mo- 
geſty, as he refuſed the tiara ſor hte days, and 
with (difficulty yielded to the urgent ſolicitations 
bf che ſacred college. His pontifcate is famous 
for tyyo Acts of a' contradictory nature in regard to 
the Jeſuſts: the condemnation of the Chineſe ce- 
iemomes, Which they feared, and that of father 
Queſnel;* which" they deſired. Is grace effica- 
eious &feſtſelf? In what'mantier, and to what ex- 
tentiꝰ Is it in virtue of foreſeen: merit oridemerit 
that God predeſtinates to glory or puniſhment? 
How can man be a free agent with that impulſe 
which can never fait of its effect? Schwere tlie 
abſtract queſtions, en ought en. to have 

ifued from the ſchools. 

Innocent They, however, . the ables 40 of Eu- 


XIII 1721. 


— * tope, and excited troubles in the church, not 
0 1 only umder Clement XI. but alſo under his ſuc- 
Benedict ceſſors Innocent XIII. Benedict XIII. and Cle- 
109% ment XII. Benedict XIV. was deſirous of ſul- 
5 fering them to falb into oblivion. He. laboured 
on chis ſubject vvith ſome princes, whoſe inten- 

tion was as good aus his on, but without fuccets. 

The obſtinacyof the 1 — ailed 
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er all his meaſures of prudence. This obſti⸗ 
nacy was aſcribed to the Jeſuits, who had called 
forth the famous bull unigenitns, the acceptance 
of which, required or rejected, had almoſt octa- 


ſioned a ſchiſm in the church of France. 


Clement XIII. maintained this tottering ſo- 


ciety, attacked in every part of the world; but 8 


Clement XIV. gave it a mortal blow by his bull 
of the 23d of January 1773, which aboliſhed for 
ever; that inſtitution. It has been ſaid, that it 
was with this view, that the catholic princes pro- 
eured for him the tiara. Ile was transferred 
from the cell of a cordelier to th6 palace of the ſove- 
reign pontiffs, and he retained on the throne that 


ſpirit of ſingularity by which he had been diſtin- 


guiſhed in the cloiſter. He was reſerved, melan- 
choly, and miſanthropic. "Thoſe, however, who 
had an opportunity of entertaining him, regretted 
that he did not oftener condeſcend to mingle with 
ſociety. He led a recluſe, ſolitary life, as if un- 
eaſy, and a flave to precautions, which, it is ſaid, 
did not ſhelter him from poiſon. 
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Clement 
XIII. 1756. 


V. 1769. 


Pius VI. raiſed to the papal chair at a period — VI, 


of dificulty, when ſovereigns, as if leagued, were 
attacking on all ſides the privileges and the riches 


of the clergy, combatted for this valuable patri- 


mony during his whole reign ; not by acts of vio- 
lence, excommunication, and anathemas, for theſe 
arms were no longer dreaded; but by pacific ne- 


; gotiations, well managed ; complacency and gen- 
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tle inſinuation, which ſometimes ſucceeded. Pius 
VI: found himſelf expoſed to the misfortunes of 
that war by which Italy was ravaged, and he ſaw 
Rome 'abjure! the: * nr 3 er a. 
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Valais, fais plein ane cites: covered with / rich paſtures: 
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| — — On the ſummits of ſome of theſe mountains the 

YE 2 ſnow and ice never melt. The game is excellent, 


yence. nt, and freſh water fiſh} are abundant. Nature, ex- 


between Sa- ceedingly vatiegated in Savoy, indemnifies the 


voy, Mont · 


ſerat, tbe traveller for the-uniformity of the immenſe plains 


Maritime 


Alps, and of Piedmont; but the fertility of the latter. fully 


the Theſin. 1 
Sxrdinia, compenſates the pleaſure experiencod on behold-! 


between 


3 4 ing the romantic and pictureſque beauties of the 
bary, and former. There are found in the territories of the 
en., duke of Savoy; foreſts; lakes, fountains, caſcades, 
rivers, torrents, grottoes, towering” rocks with 
gentle and verdant declivities. The moſt plea- 
ſant part is the county of Nice, on the Mediter- 
ranean, where the ſeverity of winter is never felt. 
It enjoys pure air, a ſerene ſky, and an almoſt 
continual ſpring. The Savoyards are an indul- 
trious people. They are fond of their own” coun- 
try, which; they never leave, but to lay under 
contribution, by their labour, the neighbouring. 
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countries, and they always return to their own 


with new joy. They are celebrate -d tor their at- 


*tachment to their princes. 
Piedmont ſupplies nouriſhment to a conſider- 


:able number of oxen. | The inhabitants carry on 


a great trade in ſilk, which is the beſt in Italy. 


Sardinia gives to the duke of Savoy the title of 


king. The air of this iſland, in the time of the 
Romans was accounted unhealthful, and therefore 
they baniſhed thither ſuch perſons as they wiſhed 
to get ſoon rid off.  On'account, however, of the 
improved ſtate. of cultivation, or of other phyſical 
ccaufes, no traces of this inſalubrity are at preſent 
obſerved. The inhabitants are a mixture, or ra- 
ther a remnant of thoſe nations by whoin this 
iſland has been ſucceſſively inhabited: Carthagi- 
mans, Romans, Vandals, Moors, Piſans, and Ge- 
noeſe.” It is governed by a viceroy. We mult 
here remark that the King of Sardinia, whoſe ſtates 
are” the leaſt extenſive among | thoſe of all the 
crowned heads of Europe, has three capitals: 
Cagliari in Sardinia, AA in Savoy, and 
Turin in Piedmont. ö 
The principal inhabitants of Savoy, in the time 
of the Romans, were known under the name of 
the Allobroges. They occupied that part of the 
Alps which the Romans themſelves called the 
citadel of Italy, becauſe it was the beſt rampart 


they had to ſecure: them againſt che invations: of. 
tho weſtern nations, and particularly the Gauls; 


E 
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As the ſea by its flux and reflux leaves collections 


of water in the cavities which it fills and then 


abandons, in the like manner the flux and reflux 
of nations, over that enormous chain of rocks ex- 


tending from the coaſt of Genoa to the Gulph of 


Venice, muſt have left in the vallies ſome tribes, 


who eſcaped that kind of inundation which over- 
turned the Roman empire. 


We have ſcarcely any knowledge of what took 


place among theſe rocks till towards the middle 
of the eight century. About the year 750, we 
find a certain count de Maurienne, who extended 
his dominion over the petty ſtates by which he was 


furrounded. Hiſtory, however, is filent for nearly 


three hundred years, and about 1000 brings to 
view an Ameus, count of Savoy, a relation of the 


emperor Otho III. It is believed that this Saxon 
was the chief of that race who at preſent. ſway 


the ſceptre of the Alps. This Ameus was ac- 


counted the mildeſt and: moſt generous ſovereign 
of his time; ' worthy of being a branch of a family, 


who of all thoſe who ever bore! a crown, have 


diſtinguiſhed themſelves by the'beneficent virtues, 
without neglecting the military. Their title then 
was that of the counts de Maurienne ; they were 
afterwards counts, and at laſt dukes of Savoy. 


Some fabulous exploits are related of Bertold, 
the ſon of Ameus; but the annals of this country 


begin to aſſume an air of probability under Hu- 
bert I. his ſon, a great warrior, "who died about 
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1048. He. received from his father. the example 
of making pious foundations, which he tranſmit- 
ted to his deſcendants,, with great reſpect for the 
principles and practices of religion. At that pe- 
riod theſe princes aſſumed only the title of counts. 
Amadeo, Hubert's eldeſt fon, celebrated by 
his, bravery and magnificence, died without chil- 
gren, and left his county to. his, brother Otha, 
who added to his firſt title that of Marquis of 
Italy. Being more ſucceſsful by marriage than 
his predeceſſors had been, by their arms, he re- 
ceived as dowery with Adelaide, heireſs of Suza, 
the duchy of Turin, the valley of Aoſta, and ſe- 
veral eſtates and caſtles on the coaſt of Genoa. 
Hlis ſon, Amadeo II. enjoyed in peace with his 
mother the beautiful domains ſhe had added to 
Savoy, but he died beſore her, On the death 
of this princeſs, her grandſon, Hubert II. had 
to defend his rights againſt the huſbands of his 
ſiſters, who pretended to a ſhare of his ſucceſſion. 
Except a few appendages, it was adjudged en- 
tirely to Hubert, in virtue of the Salic law, to 
which Savoy was ſubject ; but with this proviſo, 
that if the male line ſhould fail, the daughters 
might inherit. Hubert left his ſon, Amadeo 
HE a minor, under the guardianſhip of his mo- 
ther, who afterwards married the marquis of 
Montſerat. When he came of age, the father- 
in-law and ſon-in-law both aſſumed the eroſs; 
but the eaſtern climate, with the fatigues of the 
E E 4 | 
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Journey, threw the prince into a diſeaſe, of which 
he died while on his return. He left à ſon, 
named Hubert III. who by remaining at home 
in his own dominions, rendered his ſubjects hap- 
py⸗ cauſing juſtice to be ſtrictly adminiſtered; 
never taking up arms but when forced, and laying 
them aſide as ſoon as he e6ula bring his enemies 
to Equitable terms ; and by diſcharging i in an ex- 
emplary manner the duties of religion, he ac- 
quired the title of Saint. Ile appeared oftener 
in the habit of a Ciſtertian monk than with the 
badges of his ſovereignty. This devotion did 
not ſeem extraordinary at that period. He could 
reconcile the monaſtic/dreſs with a taſte for mar- 


riage. He had four wives, the third of rom 


only brought him a ſucceſſor: 

Thomas being left an infant, was placed under 
the guardianſhip of Boniface, marquis of  Mont- 
ſerat, his relation. Thomas ſaw the commence- 


Petr, 1293. ent of the wars between Savoy and Dauphiny. 


Though a warrior, he augmented his ſtates not 
Fo much by his arms, as the pliableneſs of his cha- 
racter, and the addreſs with which he procured 
himſelf friends in the imperial court. By theſe 
means he-obtained many conceſſions in Piedmont, 
as well as on the coaſts of Genoa and Provence. 
His eldeſt ſon Amadeo IV. profited by the ta- 


lents of his father. He had a great preponderance 


in Italy. His ſon Boniface maintained it by his 
- diſtinguiſhed valour ; but fortune abandoned him 
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before the walls of Turin, which had revolted. 
He Was taken priſoner by the garriſon during a 
ſortie: Grieved to find himſelf a captive in the 
hands of his ſubjects, who refuſed to ſet him at 
liberty, he died of a broken heart. Ile was ſuc- 
ceeded by his grand-uncle Peter, the ſon of Tho- 
mas I. who avenged the death of his predeceſſor; 
but only by ſubduing Turin, without inflicting ſe- 
vere puniſhment” on the inhabitants. Peter pre- 
tended to ſome proprietary right over" Geneva; 
but he contented Fimſelf with receiving homage 
from the county of that city. This prince is 
named by hiſtorians the wiſe, prudent, diſcreet, 
and circumſpect. In his youth he had lived in 
retirement and devoted to ſtudy, yet this taſte did 
not prevent him from diſplaying eminent virtues 
on the throne. ; | 

His brother, Philip, began | in the ſame manner, 
by a retired life, occupied with ccclefiaſtical duties, 
as he had embraced that profeſſion. He left it, 


as is ſaid, through ambition, when he ſaw himſelf 


likely to ſucceed his brother, and entered into the 
ſtate of marriage. Whatever may have been the 
motive which induced him to renounce his firft 
condition, 'he was a good prince, and never ſuf- 
fered his poſſeſſions to be invaded by thoſe neigh- 
bours who thought to profit by his inexperience. 
He rendered his people happy. Peter, havjng 
no children, called to the throne, after him, Ama- 
deo V. his nephew, who, by his valour and ſuc- 
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_ ceſs, acquired the appellation of Great, and he 
really was ſo, whether at the head of his armies 
or the helm of government. Amadeo eſtabliſhed 
the power of his family, extended the frontiers 
of his ſtates, and was a mediator and arbiter 
among his neighbours. Being reſpected. through. 
out all Chriſtendom, he rendered himſelf famous, 
alſo, among the infidels, by his victories over the 
Moors and Saracens. His fon, Edward, has 
been ſurnamed the Liberal. Wars, maintained 
with bravery, but not with the prudence and 
ſucceſs of his father, changed the proſperous ſitu- 
atlon of Savoy. He left it weaker but more 
flouriſhing to his ſon, Aymon. The ſurname of 
Pacific, which the latter acquired by his merit, 
indicates his prevailing virtue; but he did not 
carry it ſo far as to ſhun war, when the. intereſt 
of his ſtates required it. The ſovereign. of Dau- 
phiny, a perpetual rival of that of Savoy, experi- 
enced the force of his arms. Aymon is blamed 
for having been too much addicted to women. 
This is the firſt inſtance of hiſtory reproaching the 
counts of Savoy with any fault ; not that they were 
without faults, for what man, and particulariy 
what prince, is exempted from them, but it ap- 
pears that they covered them with their eſtimable 
qualities, in ſuch a manner that they are no 
longer remembered. 
Amadeo VI. has been ſurnamed Count Verd, 
' becauſe he was particularly tond of that colour, 
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under which he had gained the prize at a famous 
tournament. He bad the mortification of ſecing 
Dauphiny paſs into the hands of the king of 
France, by which means he acquired a more dan- 
gerous neighbour thaw he had found in the Dan- 
phins. In vain did he try to determine in bis 
favour the Dauphin, Hubert, who being child- 


leſs was looking out, as we may ſay, for a maiter 


to his ſtates. An ancient rivalſhip, which pre- 
vailed between the houſes of Dauphiny and Sa- 
voy, prevented Amadeo from obtaining the pre- 
ference. This was the only one of all his enter- 
priſes which did not fucceed. None of his pre- 
deceſſors had acquired ſo much glory. He is 
ſtyled by hiſtorians, The protector of the holy ſee, 


the defender of the church, the firmeſt ſupport of 


the imperial power, the friend and avenger of 
unfortunate; princes, the counſellor and mediator 
of ſavereigns and monarchs. Theſe titles are the 
more glorious, as they coſt nothing to his people. 
He was always at war, and his ſtates were always 
in peace. He extended his frontiers conſider- 
ably towards the Valais and Piedmont. To com- 
plete his glory, he aſſiſted the emperors of Con- 
ſtantinople, as he ſupported thoſe of Germany. 
His glorious arms raiſed up in Aſia, as well as in 
Europe, reverſed thrones. 

It is difficult for a ſon. to acquire great reputa- 


tion after ſuch a father. Amadeo VII. was alſo 


courted by neighbouring as well as by diſtant 
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princes. Warlike, without being burthenſonie to 
his ſtates, the mildneſs and moderation of his 
government procured to him the valley of Barce- 
-lonetta; Nice, and Ventimiglia, which were vo- 
Juntarily ceded to him. Ile has been called count 


Rouge,; from the colour of his hair. IIe left. a 


ſo; eight years of age. Thel regency gave occa- 


ion to a violent quarrel, between Bonne de Berri, 


the grandmother of Amadeo VIII. and Bonne de 
Bourbon, his mother. The nobility were divided 
between the two Bonnes. The mother, how. 
ever, was ſucceſsful, and governed with advan- 
tage to the people. This prince enlarged his 
ſtates by the county of Geneva and ſeveral diſ. 
tricts in la Breſſe and Bugey. He had a ſhare in 


all the important tranſaStions of his time. It is 


obſerved,” that amidſt the occupations of govern. 
ment, for which he was well qualified, being 
a brave warrior, an able negotiator, a profound 
politician, a vigilant and juſt prince, he prepared 


| for himſelf a retreat, not only to relieve his / mind 


from the cares of ſovereignty; but that he might 
forget them and withdraw . the reſtraint and 
ſplendour: of his greatneſs. als eit L399 

This place, which neither tas” pomp, nor 
conltraint, was ever to approach, is a delightful 
valley, named Ripaille, near Tonon, the capital 


of ther Chahlais. Amadeo conceived the ſtrange 


project af goverhing his ſtates by abdicating the 


ſovereignty, hut in fuch a mauner that, while be 
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gave up the drudgery, he ſhould retain the ſuper- 
intendance. The death: of his wife enabled him 
wo execute his plan, notwithſtanding the youth of 
his ſon, whom he did not conſider an obſtacles 
a8 he intended ſtill to act as his guardian. When 
fully refolved, * Amadeo inſtituted an order of 
ehiralry, under the invocation of St. Maurice, 
the patron of Savoy. He compoſedꝭ it of fix gen- 
tlemen, who had growmold at the head of armies, 
and in the management of public: buſineſs. 
Their chief was eſtabliſſied under the name of 


Dean; and each of them was to have a ſeparate 


apartment, near the convent of the hermits of 
St. Auguſtin, which he had founded. Their 
habit was a robe of grey cloth, with a cowl of 
the ſame.” Their beards and hair were long. 
Inſtead of a cane, they were furniſhed with a 
knotty ſtick, the head'of which reſembled that of 
4 pilgrim's ſtaff; and each wore, ſuſpended from 
his neck, acroſs of gold. Every. week; certain 
days were to be conſecrated to ſolitudè, and others 
w the buſineſs of the ſtate. The dean and the 
ſx knights / were bound, without any vow, to the 


ſtricteſt continence. When every thing was 
ready, Amadeo convoked- at Ripaille an aſſem- 


bly of the prelates and chief nobility of his ſtates. 

After a ſpeech, full of wiſe inſtruction, he created 
his ſon a chevalier, declared him prince of Pied- 
mont, and committed to him the err 
ralſnip of the government. 
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This man, however, ſo regardleſs of graudeur, 
and ſuch an enemy to embarraſſment, accepted 
the popedom, under the name of Felix, at 2 
time when it could be only a burthen, on account 
of the ſchifm, by which the church was then torn, 
and he even did not reſign it, but on conditions 
which ſhewet that he was ſtill attached to ſplen- 
dour and power. We do not find, that he abſo- 
lutely renounced the ſovereignty of his ſtates, nor 
the title of duke of Savoy. It only appears, that 
he took little concern in the government. Hiſto- 
rians do not make the reign of his ſon, Louis, 


begin till the moment of his father's death, 


This event was preceded by ſome journies to Ri- 
paille, that humble retreat, which he had quitted 
for-the pomp of the holy fee. Some malignant 
authors pretend, that works of piety were not the 
chief occupation of the dean and his knights. 
This opinion was ſo generally diffuſed, that to 
expreſs making good cheer, it is {till ſaid, fare 
Repaille, - Amadeo VIII. was called the Solo- 


mon of bis age. In confirming to him this apel- 


Louis. 1457; 


got rid of him by the aſſiſtance and artifices of 


lation, it muſt be allowed, that the wiſeſt men 


have their moments of folly. 
His ſon Louis was expoſed to domeſtic broils, 


as his attachment to a favourite excited ſome diſ- 


content, One of his ſons put himſelf at the 
head of the diſaffected party; but the father ſoon 


Louis XI. king of France, This monarch had 
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married a daughter of Louis of Savoy. The 
French monarch, at the requaſt of his father- 
in- law, invited the brother-in- law to his court, 
and cauſed him to be confined in the caſtle of 
Loche. iIhefe difcontents aroſe from the aſ— 


ſecond: ſpouſe,; to àſſume over him: an aſeen- 
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cendancy which he ſuffered Anne of Cyprus, his 


daney in ſome meaſure excuſable, as ſhe had 


brought a kingdom for a dowery; was the moſt 


beautiful princeſs of her time, and poſſeſſed a 
groat/ deal of [ſenſe and judgment. 
heoſurname of Happy has been given to his 
ſon and fuceeſſor, Amadeo IX. This title re- 
lates to the other world, and not to the preſent; 
for we cannot aſcribe happineſs in this world to 
a prince who had ſuch dreadful fits of epilepſy, 


AmaideolX, 
1465. 


that he was judged: incapable of governing. Ihe 


regency was diſputed by his three brothers and 
Volanda of France, ſiſter of Louis XI. his ſpouſe, 
hut the princeſs obtained it, by the aſſiſtance of 
her brother. Amadeo IX. poſſeſſed all the vir- 
tues of a reſpectful indididual: affability, and 
above all, great charity. He not only founded 
huſpitals, but during a period of ſcarcity he ſold 
even the collar of his order. I do not ſee your 
pack of hounds, ſaid the duke of Milan, 
who had one day come to viſit him. I will 
v hew you them,“ replied Amadeo, and im- 


medliately condudl ed. him to an apartment of his 
palace occupied by poor old men, whom he 
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maintained: He was one of the hand ſumèſt men 

in his ſtates: His virtue and graces made Yo: 
landa forgive his ee He had tune ebik 

dren! by her. H. agügdd ad nt id ole 
At his death, the regency ought th * 
Philibert 1, retained by Jolanda, becauſe! Philibert I., the 
14796 eldeſt-of the dons whom he left, was. only! ſeven 
Fears of age. She already poſſeſſed that power, hay- 
ing obtained it by the protection of Louis NI. 
but the intereſts were now changed. The mo- 
narch dreaded the attachment which he ſuppoſed 
his ſiſter had for the party of the duke of Bur- 
gundy, his enemy; and for that reaſon he: pro- 
tected her no further than to prevent her from be: 
ing entirely ſupplanted hy his brother: in- law, and 


protection was ſometimes ſol ineſfectual, that the 
regent ſaw her ſon carried away by her brothers- 
in-lawi and that even the herſelf was made pri- 
ſoner. Louis XI, releaſed her hen his intereſt 

| required that ſhe ſhould be ſet at liberty, and put 
her in; poſſeſſion” of the ſupreme authority, on 
terms which made her ſubſervient to. his: will. 
When ſhe died, the French monarch openly. aſ- 
fumed the regency, which he had long been de- 
ſirous of obtaining. During theſe intrigues, young 
Philibert was engaged with tournaments and 
other amuſements, on account of which he has 
been . pe the: Huntef. e violent ex- 
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to preſerve her in a ſtate of dependence. This 
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erciſes, to which he abandoned himſelf with all 
the ardour of youth, ſhortened his days. He 
died, without children, at the age of ſeven- 
teen. | 

Though his brother, Charles I. was only four- 
teen, he directed the reins of government with 
ſo much ability, that no one perceived they 
were held by an infant. At the age of inexpe- 
rience he ſhewed conſummate wiſdom, with a 
great deal of affability, and a firmneſs, free from 
pride, calculated to keep in awe the neighbour- 
ing princes, who imagined they might profit by 
his youth. He was fond of reading, and of the 
converſation of the learned. The Greek and 
Latin languages were familiar to him. His court 


was a ſchool of morality and virtue. It will be 


ſaying enough in its praiſe to obſerve that Bayard, 
the knight without fear and without reproach, 
was educated in it. A weakneſs of conſtitution, 
which brought on a premature death, hurried him 
to his grave at the age of twenty-one, to the great 


diſappointment of the hopes of his ſubjects. He 


left a ſon who was only nine months old. The 
regency was conteſted with Blanche of Montſerat, 
his mother. She, however, obtained it, and 
notwithſtanding her youth, ſhewed herſelf wor- 
thy of the truſt ; but ſhe loſt her ſon, at the age 


of eight, by an accident. He was is named Charles 
John Amadeo. 
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He was ſucceeded by his grand-uncle Philip IT, 


Philibert 11. count of Breſſe, the ſon of duke Louis, and the 


ſame prince whom Louis XI. had cauſed to be 
confined in the caſtle of Loches, for rebelling 


againſt his father. IIis violent and impetuous 
temper was ſoftened by his confinement. His 
brother Amadeo, the Happy, who procured his 


deliverance, . had always reaſon. to be ſatisfied 
with bis fidelity; but Philip did not fail to em- 


brace the firſt. opportunity of gratifying his revenge 


on Louis XI. For that purpoſe he joined the 


malcontents of France, and took up arms againſt 


the king. Afterwards, however, he became the 


general of that monarch, who employed abilities 
wherever he found them. Count de Breſſe ſeemed 


ambitious of becoming regent during the intancy 


of his two nephews, Philibert I. and Charles I. 
but he never ſhewed any defire for invading the 
throne. When the death of the latter allowed 


him to place himſelf on it, he carried with him a 


high reputation acquired by his bravery and mi- 
litary talents. He diſplayed alſo the generoſity 
of his character, by the manner in which he 


treated the great who had been his opponents. 


Philip not only forgave them, but conferred fa- 
vours on them without diſtinction, when they 
deſerved them. He was not long ſuffered to 


yy exhibit to the world theſe valuable qualities, be- 


ing carried off by death! in the ſecond year of his 
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by the other. Emanuel Philibert, his ſon, ob- 


| The latter ſeemed irreſolute, and the garriſon be- 
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reign. His ſon and ſucceſſor Philibert II. reigned 
ſeven years. He died in conſequenge of exceſſive 
fatigue when hunting. He was called the Hand- 
ſome, and left no children. 

His brother, Charles III. who followed, was Charles II. | | 
ſurnamed the Good. He lived during a period of * © I! 
misfortune, being preſſed, as in a vice, between 
Charles V. and Francis I. That he might remain 
at peace, he tried all the reſources of negociation, 


but in vain; for theſe princes would not ſuffer 


him to be neuter, and in turns invaded his ſtates. 
When he died, nothing was left to him but the 


valley of Aoſta, and the county of Oſtia, toge- 
ther with Nice, and a few other towns. It is 


agreed that he was hurried to the grave by ſor- 
row, which carried thither alſo Beatrix of Portu- 
gal, his wife. 
Charles's great fault was that of wavering be— Hm 
tween two parties, and of ſuffering himſelt to be 1533. 


attracted ſometimes by the one, and ſometimes 


ſerved an oppoſite conduct, and obſerved it with 
conſtancy, for which reaſon he has been called 
Iron Head. At the age of ten, he gave a proof 
of firmneſs which announced what he was likely 
to become at ſome future period. Pope Paul III. 
was deſirous of getting poſſeſhon of the caſtle of 
Nice, where Emanuel refided with his governor. 


gan to ſhew ſymptoms of diſaftection, when the 
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young prince ſaid with a firm tone, « There is no 
room for deliberation. Neither the pope nor 
any other ſovereign muſt be permitted to enter 
ce the citadel were I am.” His advice was fol- 
lowed, and the pope's quarter-maſters, who were 
already marking out lodgings for the troops, re- 
tired. 

During the remainder of his life, he was equally 
firm and deciſive. Sometimes he found himſelf 
on the point of becoming a victim to his con- 


ſtancy in his alliances. He had attached himſelf 


to the party of Charles V. That prince made 
peace, and, as a monarch, being far ſuperior to 
a duke of Savoy, he forgot Emanuel, and abdi- 
cated. By theſe.means the duke was deprived 
of all hope of recovering his ſtates ; but he. wes 
not diſconcerted by this untoward circumſtance. 
He remained unthaken in his engagements ; tri- 
umphed over every obſtacle, and ſaw his ſtates, 
at lengch, reſtored to him by the peace of Ca- 
teau-Cambreſis, which gave him for his ſpouſe 
Margaret of France, the daughter of Henry II. 
Emanuel exerted himſelf to repair, by a wiſe 
adminiſtration, the evils which the war had occa- 


ſioned to his ſtates. Either through religious zeal, 


or to re-eſtabliſh catholiciſm at Geneva, he at- 
tempted to get poſſeſſion of that city. He gave 
out that theſe were his motives when the enter- 
priſe failed. Emanuel had a ſingular dread of 
the new doctrine, and of the diviſions which it 
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might introduce into his ſtates. He armed againſt 0 


the ſectaries; but he did not exerciſe towards them 
the ſame atrocities as were employed in France. 
This prince, ſo inſignificant in compariſon of the 
emperor and the king of France, endeavoured to 
make himſelf be courted, and to ſend them im- 
portant ſuccours againſt their difunited ſubjects. 
He aſſiſted the Veneitans alſo againſt the Turks. 

This duke is the firſt who eſtabliſhed in his 
ſtates a national militia. He watched over the 
adminiſtration of juſtice ; regulated the finances; 
and died covered with glory. Ile was the hand- 
ſomeſt man of his time. By the quality of his 
miſtreſſes, all women of high rank, it may be 
readily judged that love directed his paſſion. Ile 
had only one ſon by Margaret of France, his 
ſpouſe. © The tenth muſe, the mother of the 
« graces, the flower of Margarets, the pearl of 
« the French, the heart of charity.” Such were 
the epithets beſtowed upon her by the poets in 
the effuſions of their enthuſtaſm. Hiſtory, leſs 
florid in its ſtyle, will only ſay that ſhe was ex- 
tremely beautiful; that beſides her own language, 
the Latin, Greek, Spaniſh, and Italian, were fa- 
miliar to her; and that ſhe participated with her 
huſband in a taſte for the arts, the beiies-letters 
and the ſciences. His tranſient amours by no 
means injured the invariable paſſion which he en- 


tertained for her. | 
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The firſt meaſure of Charles Emanuel, his ſon, 
was a new enterpriſe againſt Geneva, which miſ- 


carried. His ſecond enterpriſe was the invaſion 


of the marquiſate of Saluces, which, on account 


of the troubles of France, was attended with 


ſucceſs. The duke of Savoy took advantage of 
the diſtracted ſtate of that kingdom, to enter 


Provence, where he cauſed himſelf to be ac- 


knowledged as ſovereign, in an aſſembly held at 
Aix. But the ability of Leſdiguieres prevented 
his ſucceſs from being laſting and deciſive. That 


general made him even tremble for Piedmont. 


During the diſtreſs of Henry IV. Charles Emanuel 
might have acquired firm poſſeſſion of the mar- 
quiſate of Saluces, or might have obtained other 
advantages; but he had not the foreſight neceſ- 


fary for that purpoſe, and when the French mo- 


narch overcame "the * he infelfed on reſtt- 
tution. | 

After having vigoroufly deferided his uſurpa- 
tions by arms, Charles Emanuel, ſenſible of his 
weakneſs, deſcended to negotiation, and be- 
lieved he ſhould ſacceed by conducting it hun- 
ſelf. | Henry gave him a gracious reception at his 
court, and loaded him with honours ; but with- 
out relaxing in his demands. The duke, there- 


fore, gained nothing by his journey, but the me- 


lancholy pleaſure of leaving to the king a ſource 
of uneaſineſs in a conſpiracy, of which he was 
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he ſoul, and of which Biron was the victim. 
When he returned to Savoy, he vented his ſpleen 
on Geneva, which he ſtill withed to ſurpriſe ; but 
he again failed with circumſtances of humili- 
ation, ſince ſome of his officers, taken priſoners 
during the attack, were puniſhed as banditti. 
This misfortune, however, did not diſcourage 
him. He made a third attempt, without ſucceed- 
ing, and a fourth was equally fruitleſs. - 
Being always occupied with plans of aggran- 
diſement, Charles Emanuel kept up a correſpon- 
dence with Cyprus, in hopes of realiſing the vain 
title of king of that iſland, which he aſſumed. 
His intrigues only ended in the ruin of his parti- 
ſans, and the deſtruction of the chief men among 
them, whom the Turks put to death. A faint 
ray of hope, which he entertained of getting poſ- 
ſeſſion of Montſerat, a place he had long coveted, 
made him recommence hoſtilities, and in theſe 
the empire and Italy took a part. They kindled 
up the flames of war throughout the latter. After 
much bloodſhed, a treaty brought the belligerent 
powers to the ſame ſtate as that in 0505 they 
had been before the commencement of the war. 
Charles Emanuel has been called the father of 
the ſoldiers. This epithet is juſt in one ſenſe, as 
he created a great many; for he always had arms 
in his hands. He made frequent uſe alſo of his 
pen, as appears by his numerous treatiſes. He 
did not deny that little dependance was to be 
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placed on his word. The Spaniſh ambaſſador 
having one day told him that he was too ready to 
deſert one party for another, the duke made no 
anſwer, but ihewed him his coat which had two 
ſides: | By the affected ambiguities and obſcure 


_ expreſſions with which his treaties abound, there 


is reaſon to judge, that he was artful rather than 
political. He was often caught, therefore, in his 
- ownnets. Charles Emanuel aimed at every kind 
of glory, and even that of being an author. We 
have three works by him: viz. The Parallels; a 
compariſon between three princes and princeſſes of 
different centuries, whoſe lives have a ſtriking re- 
ſemblance; The Grand Herald; a collection of the 
armorial bearings of kings and the moſt illuſtrious 
princes; and, in the laſt place, 1cong/tomia ; 
which was intended to be an hiſtorical encyclope- 
dia, with portraits, but it was only begun. He 
intended alſo to write his. own life, after the 
model of Cæſar's Comment but he waſhed 
nothing more than the heads. 
ViftorAma- As ſoon as Victor Amadeus, bis ſon, was 1 


deus I, 1630.. 
\  FrancisHya- at the helm of government, he found himſelf at 


Charles E- war with France, though married to Chriſtina, 
gs. ſiſter of Louis XIII. This princeſs brought about 
a peace between her huſband and brother, The 

too. ſudden death of Victor threw Savoy into a 

4 of trouble, during the minority of his two 


ſons, Francis Hyacinth, who only felt the crown, 


2nd (ales Emanuel, * was decorated with 
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it at the age of four. Chriſtina, their mother, 
was a princeſs of great prudence and ability; but 
unfortunately ſhe found herſelf expoſed to the 
imperious politics of Richelieu, who pretended to 
an aſcendancy over her. Her complacency and 
evaſive conduct obtained nothing from the inex- 
orable will of the cardinal. Either through fear 
or-inclination, it was neceſſary that every thing 
| ſhould ſubmit to him. The regency was diſputed 
with Chriſtina by her brothers: in- law, under the 
protection of Spain. The conduct of the French 
miniſter, in this affair, ſeems to have been copied 
from that of Louis XI. in regard to Volanda, his 
ſiſter, on a like occaſion. With a view of obtain- 
ing complete authority in Savoy, Louis XIII. 
after involving the tutoreſs in a quarrel with her 
brothers-in-law, refuſed her any ſuccour, unleſs 
ſhe conſented to admit French garriſons into her 
fortrefſes. Ihe fucceſs of the brothers-in-law, 
obtained through his means, ſince he did not op- 
poſe them in the manner he ought, ſerved as mo- 
tives for this ſtrange demand, the object of which: 
was nothing leſs than to deprive the e of all 
authority 1 in his fineſt poſſeſſions. | -- 
After the death of Richelieu, Chriſtina Was no 
better treated by Mazarine, his fucceffor ; but, 
notwithſtanding his artful character, he did not em- 
ploy the ſame tergiverſation as his predeceſſor, 
but openly declared in favour of her brothers-in- 
law, who were her competitors. The muunder- 
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ſtanding continued till the majority of Charles 
Emanuel. The princes hoped that at this period 
the duke being freed from the tutelage of his 
mother, they ſhould be able to exerciſe over him 
a kind of guardianſhip, which would give them 
a ſhare 1n the authority; but the provident Chriſ. 
tina, who was miſtreſs of the mind of her ſon, 
loſt no part of her power. She formed a council, 

ſo well choſen, that ſhe ſilenced envy and ambi- 
tion. Her firmneſs, her magnanimity, her un- 
common talents, and her activity, reſtored Savoy 
to its ancient ſplendour, which the misfortunes of 


the war had tarniſhed. Charles Emanuel ſup- 
ported the labours of his mother. He was juſt, 


pious, wiſe, and modeſt, and left behind him 


| "= a minority, 


© Savoy has been fortunate in its regents. J ean 
of Savoy Nemours, the mother of young Victor 


Amadeus, rendered her guardianſhip memorable 


by the tranquillity which, under her management, 


the ſtates of her ſon enjoyed. After her death, 


this prince found himſelf involved im the vortex 
of thoſe wars which ravaged Europe, at the cloſe 


of the reign of Louis XIV. on account of the 


the kingdoms of Naples and Sicily, which had 
been given to the duke of Savoy, During this 
agitation of thrones, the political balance of Eu- 
rope, at the end of the war, obliged him to ac- 
cept the crown of Sardinia; a diſadvantageous 
exchange, had it not been attended with peace, 
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for what is there which ought not to be ſacrificed 
for that bleſſing? Victor Amadeus employed his 
days of repoſe in attending to the cares of govern- 
ment, rendered {weeter by the proſperity of his 
people. Notwithſtanding this agreeable recom- 
penſe for his trouble, he grew tired of them, and 
reſigned the crown to his ſon, The code of laws 
which he publiſhed is eſteemed. 

What heppened to this monarch in his retire- 
ment might deter princes from entertertaining 
any thoughts of abdication. Victor Amadeus, 
haraſſed with the fatigues of government and the 
reſtraint of court etiquette, conceived the idea of 
a happy life in an agreeable retreat with a few 
ſelect friends, and in the company of a cheerful, 
agreeable widow, who, though ſhe had loſt all 
taſte for the gaieties of early youth, was ſtill in the 
bloom of life. Such was madame de St. Sebaſ- 
tien. Victor Amadeus gave her the name of the 
counteſs of Sommerive, and married her without 


diſcloſing his intention to abdicate, which he put 


in execution a fortnight after. 

The ſon often paid a viſit to the dil in his 
retreat. The old man was attacked by a diſeaſe 
which required ſolitude and repoſe. A miniſter, 
whom the young king had honoured with his con- 
dence contrary to the will of his father, took ad- 
vantage of this opportunity to make his maſter 
. Jeſs ardent in his filial attachment, leſt the old 
monarch, by the force of ſolicitation, ſhould be 
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able to get him diſgraced. He, therefore, ſur- 
rounded Charles Emanuel with calumniators, who 
incited ſuſpicions in his mind againſt his father. 
They not only pretended that he regretted having 
quitted the throne, and that he wiſhed to recover 
it, but that he entertained views ſtill more finiſter, 
They ſpoke-of ſecret plots to gain over the troops, 


of orders already given, and of intimacy and con- 


ferences with phyſicians and apothecaries, men 
formidable ſometimes to others beſides their pa- 
then@ns. 10721 

Charles Emanuel, too credulous, immediately 
took the alarm; conſented that his father ſhould be 
reduced to ſuch a condition, as to be incapable of 
hurting him; and left the means of doing ſo to his 
miniſter. In the middle of the night, the houſe in 
which Victor Amadeus reſided, was inveſted by 
a body of troops; they entered it by the light of 
torches, and having broke open the door of his 
chamber, it was ſoon filled with ſoldiers. He 
was then informed that they had an order from 
his ſon to remove him to ſome other place. As 
the monarch refuſed to obey, they hurried him 
from bed, while claſping his ſpouſe in his arms, 
and transferred him to a houſe with latticed win- 
dows,. which exhibited every appearance of a 
real priſon. His wife they conducted to a for- 
treſs, which had before been employed for con- 
fining.' females guilty of irregularities. Some 
months after ſhe was reſtored to her huſband ; 
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but he never recovered his liberty. Grief affected 
his health, already deranged. On his death-bed 
he wiſhed to ſee his ſon; but, though he pro- 
miſed not to reproach him for his conduct, the 
miniſter” apprehending an explanation; had ſuffi- 
cient influence to prevail on Charles Emanuel to 
deprive his father of that ſatisfaction. He died 
a priſoner in 1732. It may be proper here to re- 
mark, that he had always treated this ſon with a 
great deal of harſhneſs, and did not alter his be- 
haviour after he had placed him on the throne. 
Can we flatter ourſelves that a benefit conferred 
will procure us love, when we labour, during 
the whole courſe of our lives, to make ourſelves be 
dreaded ? The conduct of the father, however, 
does not excuſe that of the fon ; and we ſhould be 
obliged to conclude the hiſtory of a ſeries of ſove- 
reigns, ſo worthy of eſteem, with an event diſ- 
graceful to the laſt, were we not able to add, that 
Charles Emanuel was endowed with thoſe mild 
and pacific virtues, which contribute to produce. 
domeſtic as well as public happineſs. He died 
in 1796, ſoon after he had concluded a treaty 
with France, by which he ceded to it Savoy, the 
oldeſt patrimony of his anceſtors, and from which 
his family derived its name; but carrying with 
him to the grave the well-founded hope, that the 
conquerors would procure him an ample indem- 
nification in ſome other quarter. 
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Is Kingdoms, the government is conducted by 
the court and the great: in republics by the 
people. Hence it happens, that the hiſtory of the 
former preſents a ſeries of facts rendered impor- 
tant by the rank and dignity of the perſonages; 
while in that of republics, we find nothing but 
commotions, repeated at certain intervals. We 
obſerve there, indeed, traits of heroiſm, and ſome 
of them may be preſerved; but the greater part 
are loſt in that crowd which gave them birth. 
The actors emerging, for a moment, from ob- 


ſcurity, are again involved in it, as ſoon as that 
moment is paſt. In the hiſtory of republics, there- 


fore, we muſt not expect an uninterrupted chain 
of actions or perſonages. It will be ſufficient to 
exhibit the genius of the people, together with the 
cauſes of their commotions; to ſelect the moſt 
ſtriking events of revolutions, according as they 
occur, ſeparated ſometimes by centuries of tran- 
quillity or unimportant agitation; to bring for- 
wards actors, who by their birth ſeem to have 
been deſtined for darkneſs and oblivion, and who 
have been reſcued from them by their actions, 
whether good or bad; and in the laſt place, to 
trace out a view of the political, warlike, and 


commercial relations, which have ſometimes aſ- 
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ſigned to republics a more diſtinguiſhed rank 
among the neighbouring powers, than the former 
weakneſs of their means, and the confined ſtate 
of their territories permitted them to expect. 


Without including the Hanſe and Imperial C, — 4 
| towns, which are internally governed as repub- territories of 
lies, but have not their chief appendages, viz. Seide, 
full ſovereignty, the right of peace and war, and — 
5 abſolute independance, there are in Europe ſeven i the 
republics: three great, Venice, Holland, and Gel. * 
! Swiſſerland; three ſmall, Geneva, Raguſa, and | 
St. Marino; and one of mean fize, viz. Genoa. 
t The capital of the laſt, celebrated by the mag- 


: nificence of its buildings, on which account it 
i has been ſtyled thè ſuperb, is the centre of the 
t ſlate. It is ſurrounded, at a ſmall diſtance, by 
- ſteep mountains, which ſerve it as a rampart. 


1 This ſtate comprehends a part of the ancieat Li- 
) / guria, and extends along the gulph which it em- 
> braces, under the name of 7:viere du levant and 
t Tiviere du ponent, On theſe coaſts there are 
y found ports leſs capacious, and leſs ſecure than 


- thoſe of Genoa ; roads, towns much inferior to 
5 the capital, and fortreſſes of great ſtrength, 
both by their fituation and art. Ihe principal 


0 territorial riches is oil; to this we may add mar- 
, ble, which is celebrated; but the ſureſt is com- 
0 merce, which the nobility, in imitation of their an- 
d ceſtors, have ſo much good ſenſe as not to deſpiſe. 


Hy its means they maintain their families in epu- 
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lence. The prevailing religion here is the catholic; 
but the reſt, though the inquiſition exiſts, are not 
perſecuted.” The churches are admired, and with 
great-juſtice, being the moſt magnificent, the beſt 
- = decoftated, and the richeſt in Chriſtendom. 'The 
-— palaces are all of ' marble. As they rife in the 
form of an amphitheatre, when viewed from the 
; ſea, they exhibit a moſt ſtriking ſpectacle. 
I) be firſt title which Genoa has to antiquity, 
blut a deplorable title, is that it was burnt by the 
Carthaginians, to whom it had given umbrage in 
regard to commerce. The Romans revived it 
from its aſhes, and received the Genoeſe among 
the number of their clients. A certain affecta- 
tion of ſuperiority is obſerved in a ſentence paſſed 
a hundred and eighty-ſeven years before our ra 
by the Roman magiſtrates, in conſequence of a 
diſpute between the Genoeſe and their neighbours, 
reſpecting boundaries. 
Genoa participated, no doubt, in the fate of 
l the ancient Liguria, which formed a paſſage for 
TS * the northern barbarians into Italy. It became 
| ſucceſſively a prey to the Huns, the Gepidæ, the 
Goths, the Heruli, and the Lombards. Charle- 
magne ſubdued it, and Pepin gave it counts. 


— — — 


When the family of Charlemagne loſt their in- i 
fluence in Italy, Genoa erected itſelf into a re- A p 
public, towards the end of the ninth century, or C 
about 888. Its firſt magiſtrates, after the de- d 


ſtruction of the counts, were conſuls. The nunty ö 
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ber of them was not fixed; but there were diffe- 
rent kinds for every part of adminiſtration: con- 
ſuls de la commune, rang. des plaid, and 
others. 

Genoa, though a republic, has not abtained 
| from conqueſts. . It ſubdued Corſica, and kept 
poſſeſſion of it for ſome time. In conjunction 
with the Piſans, who were alſo republicans, it 
ſubdued Sardinia; but while employing its forces 
abroad, it was ſurpriſed, plundered, and burnt, 
by the Saracens. Ihe two republics expelled 
them by uniting their forces; but they did not 
long continue in friendſhip. Sardinia, their 
common conqueſt, was the cauſe of their 
quarrel. They diſputed there for poſſeſſions 
which their reciprocal avarice made a bone of 
contention. They fitted out ſhips, and cruiſed 
along the coaſts, to prevent each other from re- 
ceiving aſſiſtance. Between monarchs, wars are 
attended with leſs cruelty, becauſe it is very un- 
common for whole armies to be inſpired with the 
animolity of their ſovereigns ; but they are terri- 
ble and mercileſs between one people and ano- 
ther, becauſe each ſoldier thinks he ſees in the 
ſoldier oppoſed to him a perſonal enemy. Such 
is the character of the wars carried on by the re- 
publics of Italy, from the eleventh to the ſifteenth 
century. They often did not end but with the 
deſtruction of rivals. | 
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The Genoeſe found a ſource of "riches in the 
cruſades, by which other nations were ruined. 
They furniſhed thips to tranſport the cruſaders to 
Africa, and made them pay dear for their freight. 
During one craſtide they equipped for their ſer- 
vice ſeven different fleets, ſome of which con- 


ſiſted of ſeventy galleys. In theſe expeditions 
they were of ſignal ſervice, by their navy, as well 


as their troops, and above all, their engineers 


and workmen, WMO were exceedingly roady in 
mventing and conſtructing warlike machines. 
The advantages they derived from this pious mad- 
neſs, which made the Weſt pour forth its war- 
riors againſt the Eaſt, were glory and profit. Be- 
ſides temporary benefit, the Genoeſe procured a 
permanent one by excellent commetcial eſtabliſh- 
ments and poſſeſſions, for which they were in- 
debted both to their own courage and the prati- 
_ tude of princes, particularly Baldwin king of Je- 
ruſalem, to whom they gave — aſſiſtance when 
he took the holy city. 

At the end of the tenth century, y were 
under a conſular government; but with the form 
of it we are unacquainted. We know only that 
the conſuls were annual. The Genoeſe, at that 
period, extended their territories a great way 
around their capital, which was the centre. The 
war with the Piſans continued. The popes and 
the emperors endeavoured to effect a reconcili- 


— 
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tricians at Rome, under the preſidency of con- 


* 
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ation; but they ſucceeded only for ſhort inter- 
vals. The foundation of their quarrel was {til 
Sardinia, We are not informed what kind of 
power the two republics exerciſed. in that iſland, 
though we find that it had kings, ſome of whom 
were tributary to the OS _ others to the 
Genoeſe. 

One 'of theſe oth . named Baraſon, 
who depended on the Genoeſe, offered them a 
large ſum of money to aſſiſt him to make him- 
ſelf maſter of the iſland. They conſented to this 
requeſt, as much for intereſt, as through hatred 
to the Piſans; but after they had been ſucceſsful, 
when they came to think of payment, king Bara- 


fon found himſelf very much embarraſſed. He 


borrowed from rich Genoeſe individuals a ſum 
ſufficient to ſatisfy the republic. When the pe- 


riod of the loan expired, the monarch's embar- 


raſſment was rene wed. Having gone to Genoa to 
fettle with his creditors, they threw him into pri- 
ſon, without ſhewing the leaſt reſpect for his dig- 


nity. He remained there eight years, and then 


diſappeared, having either paid the debt or been 


rteleaſed as inſolvent. After this period we find 


the families of Spinola and Doria diſtinguiſhed 
among the Genoeſe nobility; and it appears by 
ſome circumſtances which took place; that the 
government was ariſtrocratic, like that of the pa- 
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ſuls; and as at Rome alſo diviſions prevailed be- 


tireen the nobility and the people 
* This diſcord was fomented by two families, the 
Caſtelli and Avocati, who induced others to join 


their party. Their hatred originated from a diſ- 
pute between them for the honour of precedency, 
in the year 1170, at the ſolemn entry which the 


| ſenate thought proper to cauſe king Baraſon to 


make into the city. The ſenators exerted them- 
ſelves to reconcile them, but without effect. Not 


knowing how to accompliſh this object, the ſe- 


nate, according to the cuſtom of that period, or- 
dered them to decide the affair by a combat of 
three againſt three. When the champions had 
entered the liſts, in the preſence of the people 
invited to this ſpectacle, the archbiſhop Hugh, a 
prelate univerſally reſpected, by an elegant ſpeech 
replete with pious ſentiments, made them throw 
down their arms, and embrace each other. The 
Caſtelli, however, did not remain at peace. They 
embroiled themſelves with the Corte. The Volte 
and the Vento had alſo quarrels, and many of 
their partiſans, both nobles and plebeians, were 


| baniſhed. Their houſes were pulled idown, as a 


mark of degradation; and the towers, which de- 


fended them, were demoliſhed, as baſtilles formi- 


dable to the people. 7 
- "Theſe inteſtine diviſions pn; a change in 
the form of the government in 1190. : Genoa 


1 A 
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was ſurrounded by republics, Verona, Lodi, Mi- 
lan, Cremona, Florence, Como, Sienna, Lucca; 
Pavia, Parma, Placentia, Bologna, Padua, Piſa, 
and a great many others more or leſs conſiderable. 
Haraſſed by their noble fellow citizens, who aſpired 
at the firſt places, the moſt of theſe had reſolved 


to'eſtabliſh a chief choſen from ſome foreign city, 


under the name of Doge, which amounts to the 
ſame as duke, or 0 the denomination of 
podeſat, pretor, or even abbot. The Genoeſe,; 
agitated by the like intrigues, reſolved to make a 
trial of this ſingular government. In 1190, they 
choſe a podeſtat, who was to be always a foreigner, 
and to enjoy his power only a year, aſſiſted by a 
council of ſix citizens, neunen from among the 
Me. 

One of the Caſtelli who had held diſtinguiſhed 
employments under the republic, ſubmitted not 
without regret to this new conſtitution. Attempts 


were made to reconcile him to the change, and to 


render his activity leſs dangerous, by directing it 


to ſome external object. He was entruſted by 


the government with embaſſies, the command of 
the land and naval forces, in a word, with com- 
miſſions which required ability, and which were 


capable of gratifying a man fond of honours. He 
acquitted himſelf in all theſe with the moſt bril- 


liant ſucceſs. At the end of fifteen years, not- 


. withſtanding the law which excluded citizens, 
either on account of the eſteem. entertaineq for 
6 6 8 
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him, or through violence on his part, he was ap- 
pointed podeſtat. His adminiſtration, which had 
been dreaded, was attended with peace at home, 
and ſucceſs abroad. Ihe population of Genoa 
ſeemed then. to increaſe. Beſides its war with 
the Piſans, which ſtill ſubſiſted in Sardinia, - it 
made excurſions to Africa againſt the Moors and 
Saracens, and deſcents in Sardinia, and Corſica, 
The Genoeſe carried their arms into Sicily and 
Cyprus, where they found the,,Vepetians,. This 
period gave birth to the rivalſhip of the two re- 
publics, which may be ane of * 
and Carthage, 18 23 26 v9 Of os 48 

After the Caſtelli, ia foreign podeſtats. were 
8 In 1206, Genoa, being diſſatisfed both 
with its conſuls and podeſtats, placed itſelf under 
five foreign doctors! or civilians; but it retained 
them only a year and returned to, its podeſtats. 
We need not be ſurpriſed to ſee lawyers at the 
head of the government. Genoa, at this time, 
was as much occupied with treaties as with mili- 
tary expeditions. Treaties of peace, truces, and 
commercial conventions, with Piſa, Venice; and 
Marſeilles; the Turks, the Greeks, and the Sa- 
racens. We find one even with a king of Arme- 
nia; and the cruſades always maintained its 
navy. The podeſtat, in general, was likewiſe a 
man who had been bred to the law. There were. 
ſome. of them, however, fit for the profeſſion of 
arms, and ho were able to make their authority 
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be-reſpected in the city, and by the inhabitants. 
of the adjacent tow1ns, whom the Genoeſe called 

their vaſſals. Among this number, Was one 
named Martiningue. But, in common, they 
were not, charged with the military functions, In 
1228, a citizen, of an illuſtrious family, named 

ſtate,of 55 0 other families who withed to ac- 
quire authority, finding that he had in his hands 
the forces of the republic, ſuffered himſelf to be 
huzzied on by the ſame ambition as that which he 
had been commuſhoned to ſuppreſs: an inſtance 
of the danger which people may experience from 
their own partiſans, - during, the times of turbu- 
lence. At that period, there were ſeveral ſtrong 
and violent factions at Genoa. One, under the 
name of Rampini, attached to the popes ; and the 
other, called Ma/cherats, or the maſked, devoted 
to the emperors. They were the Guelphs and 
the, Ghibelines, under different. appellations. 
Private animoſities were collected around their 
ſtandards. They were ſupported at Genoa by 
various families, and particularly thoſe of Porco 
and Grillo. When the moſt. ignoble ſee theſe 
names, BRED indicate an origin of the meaneſt 
kind, they.;nced.,not deſpair of becoming. cele- 
brated by the aid of factions. The Porco and 
Grillo, together with their partiſans, were ex- 
ind trom the city, by the podeſtat, on account 
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of a ſedition. Their property was s confiſcated and 
their houſes were detnoliſhed. ' | 


Theſe diviſions were favourable to the enter- 
priſes of the emperor Frederick againſt Genoa. 
He blockaded its port and reduced it to the 
greateſt diſtreſs. The exiles, by their incurſions 
into the territories of the republic, increaſed the 
misfortunes of their country. Their enemies 
called them banditti and robbers ; and both par- 
ties beſtowed upon each other the moſt infamous 
names. Being at length exhauſted, tranquillity was 
reſtored. The exiles were received into the city, 
but they did not enter it without experiencing 


great ſotrow, when they beheld the devaſtation 


1257. 


of their property, and without ſcattering the ſeeds 
of new diſſenſions. The people began to be im- 
patient of their ſufferings in this ſtate of hoſtility, 

and to be incenſed againſt the nobles, whom 
they conſidered as the authors of that diſcord 
which often interrupted their peace. Their dif- 
content was followed by murmurs, and from mur- 
murs they proceeded to open violence. 

We do not, however, find that the people were 
elk haraſſed or treated with“ ſeverity. But 
chains, though invifible, are often not leſs op- 
preſſive. They complained, and ſo loudly, that 


the nobles, though unwilling to let them partici- 


pate in the HI ſuffered them at leaſt to 
have a protector, to whom they gave the name of 
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Opt. The firſt perſon elected to this offite 
was called Boccanegra, Black-Mouth. This man 
was little formed for grandeur. He was dazzled 
His train was that of a 
prince, and his pomp was equally extravagant. 


by it and abuſed it. 


He cauſed his falary, which was before fixed, 


to be augmented, and removed his habitation to 
a palace,” which he ornamented im a magnificent 


manner, at the expence of the republic: - The 
nobles Pointed out this conduct to the people, to 
whom it gave great offence. They diſplaced 


their captain at the end of a year, and again put 


themſelves under a podeſtat. | 
In every enterpriſe there needs only a begin- 
ning. The firſt ſucceſs of the people, which had 
procured them a captain, opened their eyes in 
regard to their own power. . There were among 
them ſome families who, by their merit and 
riches, were able to vie with the nobility, ſo that 
there were two very diſtinct parties: in the repub- 
lie, that of the nobles and that gf the people; 
and by the help of the latter, Oberto Spinola con- 
ceived he could make himſelf maſter of Genoa. 
Having confined the podeſtat at his own houſe, 
his partiſans ran through the ſtreets of the city, 


1265. 


during the night, crying out: © Oberto Spinola, 


Jord and captain of Genoa.” But his meaſures 
had not been concerted with prudence, When 
the people afſembled at day-break, it was. found 
that Spinola did not poſſeſs that influenc6 over 
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them which, he imagined, .. He thought n 
happy to eſcape by giving up his pretenſions. In 
the room of the podeſtat, who had fled during the 
tumult, they choſe. two govemors, Doria and 
another Spinola, but, only. for the four months 
which the podeſtat, who, diſappeared, ought to 
have remained in office ; after. that period, they 
elected another, who, was alſo. a foreigner. 
A year aſter, Oberto Spinola made another at · 
tempt, but with more ſucceſs, In order that he 
might better enſure the reſult of his enterpriſe, 
he united his intereſt to that of Doria; and both, 
having cauſed themſelves to be elected captains 
of the Genoeſe liberty, ſeized. on the ſupreme 
authority; but they ſuffered a ſhadow of it to re- 
main in the hands of a civil magiſtrate, whom 
they named abbot or rector of the people. The 
conferred on him a profuſion of honours, and aſ- 
ſigned to him a conſiderable revenue, with a 
beautiful palace, guards, and precedeney, on 
every occaſion: marks of diſtinction highly flat- 
tering to the people, who were pleaſed to fee a 
chief ſelected from their body. The captains 
created a new padeſtat, and ſurrounded them - 
ſelves with the authority of the ſenate. Armed 
with this power, they baniſhed, proſcrihed, and 
plundered thoſe who were not of their party, 


and among others, the Fieſchi and the Grimaldi. 


The exiles had recourſe to foreign powers. Charles 
of Anjou, King of Sicily, was much intereſted 
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in their favoun, and declared war againſt the re- 
public. It was carried on with the utmoſt fury, 
but a happy circumſtance put an end to the quar- 
rel. One of the Fieſchi, being ele ted pope, 


brought about a reconciliation between his family. 


and their enemies, and cauſed their partiſans, 
who had- been expelled. from the city, to be re- 
ſtored. to their former condition. After this they 
elected two captaing, Spinola and Doria. 


[Theſe families could not brook; being. fab 1292, 


jected to captains. They excited new com- 
motions,” and were, again expelled. The cap- 
tains, from being, annual, had cauſed, themſelves, 
to be declared permanent for three years. This, 
prolongation. of their power gave otfence. Re- 
monſtrances were made to them, in which they 
were told that it was the continuation of their au- 
thority that promoted the troubles of the ſtate, 
and that the rival families would never. conſent, 
to bend under their yoke. They therefore abdi- 
cated, for the ſake of peace; and one captain, 
a foreigner, was appointed to ſupply their place. 
It muſt be allowed that the affairs of the republic 
were never in ſo flouriſhing a condition as under 
the captains, Beſides other ſervices, they gave a 
mortal blow to the power of the Piſans, by a 
complete victory obtained at ſea. Since that pe- 
riod, / theſe ancient enemies of Genoa have been 
incapable of contending with their rivals. The 
government of the captains was mild and cqui- 
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table in every thing not relating to their own au- 
thority. Peace pteriiked during this adminiſtra- 
tion; but it wWas purchaſed by murdeti pillage, 
and other ads of violence, which muſt be Kowed 
to the people by thoſe who wifh to employ them. 
_ Hiſtory affords few Inſtances of two titeri:#6vern- 
ing for twenty” years with equal authority; and 
ſach” perfett union, that every thing ſeemed to 
emanate from the ſame will. Their voluntary 
| *' abdication,” both at the ſame _ is partieu- 
| | tl remafkablmme.. 0) b9k 
1294. The Genoeſe were happy to get 1 of the Pi. 
fans, | becauſe” they had then proceeded” to an 
open rupture with the Venetians. 'Theſ&repub- 
licans had long ſhewn-a' ſpirit of enmity to "each 

other, and their petty quarrels'only ſerved” to in- 
creaſe their animoſity, which at length burſt forth 
in inſulting challenges and battles, father bloody 
than decifive. During: theſe hoſtilities abroad, 

Genoa was a prey to new troubles at home. 

| The foreign captain did not find himſelf ima con- 
| dition to preſerve an equilibrium between che 
| flactions. The Fieſchi and their partiſans were 
once more expelled. No other means could be 
deviſed for reſtoring tranquillity, than to eſtabliſſi a 
co national captains, and can go of thoſe/wha 


had refigned were elected. een a 
- - Fheir faction was that of th the Ghibelinck When 4 
they had eſtabliſied its influence, they abdicated, { 


after: *the' example of their / fathors, and à foreign 
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podeſtat was choſen to: ſucceed them. The 


Guelphs, however, returned, and found means 
to ſcatter the ſeeds of diſcord among the Ghibe- 
lines, and to detach from them the Doria, except 
one of them, named Barnaby Doria, who re- 
mained a firm adherent t Opicio Spinola, chief of 
the Ghibelines. Theſe two men again expelled 
the Güelphs; got themſelves elected captains, 
and eftabliſhed a podeſtat, and an abbot of the 


pebple. Imagining that their power was then 


well — _ 8e the en to re- 
Turns! ; nov a. 

Ihe e fupiierted by the auh of the 
Doris, fomented a quarrel between the two col- 
leagues, and inſpired Barnaby Doria with the 
moſt violent jealouſy. Opicio Spinola did not 


1307. 


wait for its effects; he - cauſed Doria to be a- 


reſted and. depoſed; and placed himſelf alone at 
the head of the government. Doria having ef- 
caped from priſon, united himſelf and his family 
to the Guelphs; collected an army, and offered 
battle to Spinola, who was defeated. The 
Guelphs being received into the city, amidſt the 
acclamations of the people, gave vent to , their 
hatred againſt Spinola and his partiſans. They 
plundered, burnt, and proſeribed, under the au- 
thority of a provifional government, compoſed of 
ſixteen members, for which they afterwards fub- 
ſtituted the more permanent power of a council 
of twelye, ſix of the nobility, and fix of the pla- 
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| beians, but ſtill with an abbot of the people to 
flatter the multitude. In regard to the heads of 


1321. 


the ruling faction, they ſeemed to take no ſhare 


im the admitiſtration, which they directed, how- 


ever, in ſecret; ſatisfied, as they ſaid, with ren- 


dering themſelves uſeful to their country, by re- 
pelling the efforts of the Ghibelines, who wiſhed 


to return. They were at length all admitted, ex- 
cept their chief Spinola, who was excluded. 

Every thing was in a ſtate of tranquillity, when 
the emperor. Henry VI. happened to paſs-through 


Genoa. Being an affable prince, he won the eſ- 


ttcem of the Genoeſe, and all of a ſudden theſe 


people, ſo jealous of their liberty, conceiving an 


idea that they could not be happy but under the 
dominion of a maſter, reſigned themſelves to him 


for the term of twenty years. This prince had 


brought back with him Opicio Spinola, and ſe- 


cretly favoured the Ghibeline faction. On his 


departure, he left him in ſufficient foro to reſume 


an aſcendancy over the Guelphs. The latter were 


again expelled; and a council of twenty-four, 


twelve nobles, and twelve plebeians was eſta- 


bliſhed, under the preſidency of a foreign po- 
deſtft, The war, Which at firſt had prevailed be- 
tweery ane faction and andther, at length divided 
families. The Doria and the Spinola fougtit for 


twentyrſour days in the city, compelling the peo- 
ple to haiſt their colours, and follow their ſtand- 


ards, wliile they inundated the ſtreets with blood. 
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The Spinola were expelled. The Guelphs, their 
ancient adverſaries, having become enemies to 
the Doria, introduced the vanquiſhed by ſtealth; 
The Doria fled in their turn; and the Guelphs, 
finding themſelves maſters of the field, made 
Charles de Fieſchi and Gaſpard Grimaldi captains 
and rectors of the people, but ſtill retaining a we 
reign podeſtat. e201 

- (Genoa affords a ſtriking: ancalaghe of thoſe mis: 
fortunes to which the people are unavoidably ex- 
poſed, during the fluctuations of a government, 
endeavouring to find ſtability. The reCtors 
expelled the Ghibelines, and the latter beſieged 
the city. Robert, king of Naples, marched to 
its relief, and cauſed the ſiege to be. raiſed. 
The people, in the enthufiafm of their joy and 
madneſs, pulled down and reduced to aſhes the 
faperb palaces of the beſiegers; deſtroyed or 
plundered every thing that belonged to them; 
and, in the tranſport of their gratitude, pro- 
claimed Robert their ſovereign. This prince, ha- 
vitig left a governor in the city, the Ghibelines 
returned to befiege it. Every action of horror, 


murder, devaſtation, and fire, was committed on 


both ſides, but the Ghibelines were repulfed- 
The licentioufneſs of the people in Genoa pro- 
ceeded to ſuch a length, that the good citizens 
were obligod to enter into a league againſt: the 
bad. They had decemvirs to fuperintend the 
police. The ſiege was continued with obſtinacy 
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and fury, but Robert again cauſed it to be raiſed. 
He then entered the city, and was once more 
proclaimed ſovereign by the people. The nobles 
at firſt oppoſed this nomination; but they at laſt 
conſented to make a trial of his government for 
ſix years, This agreement produced a reconci- 
liation, which was confirmed by an oath, between 
the hands of Robert's vicar, in preſence of the 
abbot bf the people and the | magiſtrates, to the 
number of i ix "Suro and tix. Gkibe- 
* 1 


en of the moment. Their diſputes, 
therefore, which had been ſuſnended; were again 
revived, and with more violence, as Robert's 
vicar, an artful man, fomented the flames of diſ- 
cord between them, in the hope of being able to 
deſttoy the one by the other; but this policy did 
not turn out to his advantage. He was diſmiſſed 
from the city without noiſe or tumult, as well as 
the Guelphs, whoſe cauſe he had eſpouſed. 
The chiefs of the Ghibelines then elected two 


_ captains, Raphael Doria and Galeotto Spinola, 


with an abbot of the people, a foreign Padeſiat, 
aſſeſſors, counſellors, and lieutenants. This 
complex government, notwithſtanding the num- 
ber of its parts, laſted three years, during which 
the captains found means to get themſelves con- 


tinued. They gave great power to the nobility, 


who for that reaſon ſubmitted without much op- 


- The two | fations had yielded * to the Cir- 
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poſition to their authority. The caſe was not the 
ſame with the people, diſcontented on account 
of the haughtineſs of the two captains; and be- 
cauſe; they left them nothing in the election of 
their abbot but the form, and, in reality, named 
him themſelyes, The effects of their diſoontant 
were reflected on the WD. A d ap 


„The convulſion began by an inſurbe gion of the 1239. 


Genoeſe ſailors. The Genoeſe had ſent to the 
king of France a fleet of ſhips. to aſſiſt him to 
ſubdue the Flemings, who had revolted. Ihe 
crews of theſe veſſels, having caught the ſpirit of 
liberty from thoſe againſt whom they had been 
fighting, became mutinous, and aflected. inde- 
pendence. Their, commanders: puniſhed ſome. of 
them, and diſcharged the reſt, who carried with 
them this ſpirit. of inſubordination to Savona, 
where they landed. Lhe troops raiſed among the 
Genpeſe citizens, who were ſent to reduce them 
to Obedience, adopted their ideas, and on their 
return to the city, inflamed the people with a de- 
lire off emancipating themſelves from the ſlavery 
of the nobles. The: people, therefore, demanded 
that they might be left at full, liberty to elekt 
their own abbot, andithey expreſſed their demand 
in terms ſo imperious, that the captains durſt not 
yenture to oppoſe it. But it was not a rector or 
common abbot that the plebeians withed for. 
They inſiſted on giving him a more extenſive aus 

vol. vii. - HH . 
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thority ; ; ad; for this "ren choſe _ per 
Yor to make the election. 

While the electors were cndeavoiting to come 
to an agreement, and the people were murmur- 
ing on account of their flow progreſs, u poor ar- 
aß exelaimed aloud*” ce What occaſion have 
« we for ſo much delay? Why:d6n'e you elect 


* for your abbot Simon Boccanegra, he is here 


preſent ? Alf immediately ſhontbd! out with 
tranſport':' „Let Boceanegra be "out abbot!” 
They then put a naked ſword into his hand, ànd 
placed Hirt between the” two captains. ''Bocca- 
negta, e eſther in banden of A Plan previoully 
concerted; or of à reſolution" formed at the mo- 

ment, returned the ſword; and fall: © Otizens, 
*"Þ eptertiin'd thoft grateful fene bf the bono 
you with te ecffer upon ine; 'bilt F muſt beg 


leave to deélfhe it:. Not one of my family bas 


«ever yet been abbet'of te people; I will not 
he the firſt to iHtroduce HR that title; and 


here fore Ibeg you will eſtow fit on another.” 


This was telling them, in pretty pH terms, that 
Deing of the fame family as their - fut Captain, 
Boccanegra, dil vlas bénenth bim bo boceßt any 
bfffice inferidt to that held By Bis aheeſtor, His 
. Meaning was: readily chmpreHended: The gene- 


ral filence that enſued was intertüßtect by another 


ſtrong voice, -erying out: Hel 0 0 me 


. 


3 - , 7— 


. eee ee "Us 
da, 0 either as abbot or lord.“ 4 Lord, Lord,“ 
cried the multitude, «and not abbot.” <« You 
« comprehend, no doubt,” replied he again, 
« that I ſhall ſhare the authority with bx cap- 
e tains.” “ No, No,” cried they all, « govern 
4“ glone, and be our doge. Long live the doge. 
& Long live the people!” The nobles who were 
preſent appeared as if thunderſtruck, without 
daring to utter a fingle word. The people in the 
| intoxication of ther Joy began to inſult them, and 
to plunder their houſes. The firſt uſe which the 
doge made of his authority, was to allay, this 
N phrenzy as much as poſſible; being induced to 
| purſue theſe moderate meaſures, either through 
r 
5 


humanity, or to conciliate the affection of the 
nobility. The latter, however, placed no confi- 
dence in the apparent tranquillity which the doge 


\ had re-eſtabliſhed. The greater part of them re- 
q tired from the city, as If afraid to remain in it. 
» Next morning Boccanegra cauſed himſelf to be 
a) proclaimed with more ſolemnity, and appointed 
w, a council entirely popular. The nobles were ex- 
ny cluded from the government, and the whole au- 
I's thority was veſted in the hands of the people. 
4 fhoſe Who wiſh to know how ambition finds 
ab means to brave danger; how thoſe fired with that 
paſſion, after eſcaping the moſt imminent perils 


again expoſe themſelves to them with new intre- 
pidity, and how they are neither intimidated 
H H 2 
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nor diſconcerted by the example of others, ſacri- 
ficed to popular fury, muſt ſtudy the hiſtory of 
Genoa, under, the doges. They will there find 
instruction, alſo, how to agitate the people, and 
to make them take up arms, on pretences of every 
kind. "Thoſe whom they leaſt ſuppoſe, are often 
the moſt Powerful; ; and a word preſented. to their 


imagination, a word deſtitute of meaning, which 


demagogues clothe. ; in whateyer ſi ignification ſuits 


their purpoſe, is ſometimes ſufficient, to put them 
in motion. In ſhort they will there ſee the means 
employed at all times to excite their fury ; t : 

call it forth! in the neceſſary degree, to render . 


c 14 


methodical, and to turn it to the e of | 
tation. 5 

his 3 LM by foreign exploits, 4 5805 
from the city at the head of his popular bands, 
took ſome fortreſſes from the malcontents, re- 
pulſed the nobility who were advancing towards 
the territories of the republic, ruined their infant 
marine, and humbled ſome of the neighbouring 


Lords. The people who, in general, have little 


ſhare in triumphs, were highly pleaſed to ſee 
themſelves figure here as the principal actors. 
Their attachment to the doge exceeded an ordi- 


nary paſſion; it was religious reſpect and adora- 


— 


tion; but when the doge, haraſſed by the efforts 
of the nobles, and: a life wholly ſpent. in precau- 


tion againſi aſſallination as well as poiſon, thought 
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proper, in obedience to the voice of prudence; 
to liſten to reaſonable propoſals, which reſtored 
ſome power to the nobles, and were likely to 
bring back peace, the creature, the god of the 
people, became in their eyes a malignant and 
dangerous being. Their friendſhip was converted 
into hatred. Boccanegra being too well ac- 
quainted with the nature of theſe formidable 
arms, which he had ſo often employed, abdi- 
eated, after a proſperous magiſtracy of five Tone 
and retired to Piſa. 

Ile choſe for the moment of his abdication a 
time when an army of the nobles was before the 
city. The doge, named Murta, who ſucceeded 
him, made propaſals for peace ; but they were 


1344- 


rejected by the beſiegers, though ſeconded by 


the nobles, who had remained in the city. The 
efforts of the latter to bring about an accommo- 
dation, did not prevent them from becoming ſuſ- 
pected to the popular party, who imagined that 
they kept up a ſecret intelligence with the be- 
ſiegers. They ſearched their houſes, and ſeized 
their arms, while the people, apprehending no 
farther danger from this quarter, threw themſelves 
with fury on the befiegers, and repulſed them 
from the walls. Murta was a man of a mild 
- pacific temper, and poſſeſſed all the civil virtues. 
As he was rematkably moderate, he made no 
change in his uſual manner of life, and exerted 
himſelf to reconcile the oppoſite parties: The 
HH 3 
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- neighbours of the Genoeſe; who experienced the 
_ diſtant eſſects of their turbulent ſpirit, , endea- 


youred alſo to, reſtore. tranquillity, among them, 
and theſe, united efforts produced a treaty by 
which the nobles, who remained, were to be 
preſerved. Some of the exiles had permiſſion to 
return, but the chiefs were baniſhed for ever. 
The latter, carried their misfortunes to, France, and 


| almoſt all periſhed in the unfortunate, battle of 


1350- 


Creci, having been beheld with an evil. eye by the 
French, who received them. 

_ Genoa was at this time happy, gavernel by 
the doge Murta, and victorious under the ce- 
lebrated Vignoſo, Who was able as a general, as 
he was juſt and compaſſionate as a man. Be- 
ſides gaining other advantages to his country, he 


conquered, the iſland of Chios? The following 


circumſtance, which may ſerve to give ſome idea 

of his character, is related of him. Being per- 
ſuaded that, however good the intentions of a 
general may be, it is impoſſible for him not to 
render a great many miſerable againſt his will, 
that he might repair as much poſſible the injury 
he had done or tolerated, he left, at his death, a 


conſiderable, ſum for the purple, of wore poor 


girls at Chios. 

Murta was 8 by V W It is wi 
known. why, the Genoeſe under this government, 
ſo glorious, . ſince the republic was gaining ſignal 
victories over the Venetians, became diſguſted 


* 
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with the office of doge. Valenti made no heſi- 
tation to abdicate, and the Genoeſe ſubmitted to 
the dominion of John * iſconti, archbiſhop of 
Milan. It would appear from their eagerneſs 
for this change that, by committting to other 
hands the reins of government, they conſidered 
it as a heavy burthen. Their whole thoughts 
were now bent on war, which they carried on 


with the moſt-brillant ſucceſs, againſt. the Vene- 


tians, under the command of Pagano Doria, who 
was as much diſtinguiſhed by his civil virtues as 
by. bis valour and military talents. This great 
man died without leaving enough. to defray the 
charges of his funeral. The republic cauſed him 
to be interred at its expence; and erected a mag- 
nificent mauſoleum to his memory. 

On the death of the archbiſhop Viſconti, the 
Genoeſe refuſed to ſubmit to his nephews. The 
latter were much grieved to loſe ſonoble an inhe- 
ritance, and fevere altercations took place on this 
ſubject... Boccanegra haſtened from Piſa, in the 
hope of profiting. by theſe troubles. Ie indeed 
armed the people, the nobility, and the Milaneſe ; 


excited, them to proceed d hottilities, and ſuc- 


ceeded in getting himſelf re- elected doge. When 


he Rad. accomphſhed his object, the haughty . Boc- 


his, firſt Ae which, - 3 to, have been 


- oeeaſipned by the, nobility. IIe deprived them 
of all authority; loaded mem w ith taxcs Pro- 
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ſcribed them; and proceeded to ſuch extremitics, 
that he was at length poiſoned. In the election 


of his ſucceſſor, the people employed that form 


which has been ſince retained.” They named 
twenty electors; theſe named ſixty, and the ſixty 
twenty-one, who appointed ten, by whom the 
doge was choſen. Can it be believed that this 
complex procedure, which ſeems to leave every 


thing to chance, is only a work of greater com- 


bination, and neither Wound en nor their 


ſucceſs. 9 

The choice fell on Gabriel Altera ber fenicely 
had he been elected, when he found himſelf com- 
pelled to a compromiſe by the Milaneſe faction, 


| at the head of which was Montalto, a Genoeſe. 


By this treaty Adorno obliged himſelf to pay a 


large ſum to the Milaneſe, and Montalto agreed 


— 


to leave the city for two years. The doge found 
very troubleſome affiſtants in his two lieutenants, 
who were called decemvirs; as he was com- 
pelled to receive thoſe appointed to that office. 
They might have afforded him ſupport, and ena- 
bled him to appeaſe the murmurs of the peo- 
ple, difcontented on account of their taxes; but 
one of them, named Fulgoſio, envenomed the 
hatred of the People againſt him, by his artful 
Harangues. Adorno, thirkfors, thought it pru- 
dent to provide for his on ſafety; and, though 
He did nt reſign, F ulgoſis: "was elected in his 
feat: Eight y cars after; the latter was diſplaced 
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in his turn. A falſe alarm - excited among the 
people at a very ſedſonable period, was ſufficient 
to produce this revolution. Antonio Adorno, and 
Nicholas Guarco, candidates for the office of 


doge, ſpread a report that the Venetians and the 


Milaneſe were at the gates of Genoa. The peo- 
ple flew to arms, and the two ambitious compe- 
titors ſeized the doge, who was haſtening to repel 
the enemy, and confined him in priſon. - The 
faction then ele&ed Adorno; but almoſt imme- 
diately after, either in conſequence of a concerted 
ſcheme, or through neceſſity, he reſigned in fa- 
your of Guarco. | 

nder this doge, though not a waprior, the 
Genoeſe arms were attended. with the 'mbſt bril- 


liant ſucceſs againſt the Venetians. They block- 


aded Venice, which was never done by any other 
nation, and compelled that haughty 'republic to 
humble itſelf before their pride. It is not known 
what might have been the conſequence of this 
unequal conteſt, on the part of the Venetians, if 
new troubles had not obliged- Guarco to recall 
| his troops to Genoa to oppoſe the malcontents. It 
needs excite no aſtoniſhment to ſee among them 
Antonio Adorno, who had abdicated with ſo 
much condeſcenſion. The moment of Guareo's 
ſubmitting to demiſſion was not yet arrived. A 
negotiation took place, and it was agreed that: he 
mould remain doge, with eight mentors called 
Þroveditors, four merchants, and four - artiſans.” 
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The. Montalto, already mentioned, got himſelf 


1383. 


appointed, one of the artiſan : proveditors, though 
by profeſſion a lawyer. But every eee lage 
in the times of turbulence, . 

The former ſpirit, of diſcord was ſoon. 1 
Adorng made haſte to take advantage, of it, but 
to his great ſurpriſe, Montalto had been elected. 


The. latter did not long ſurvive, his. exaltation, and 


carried with him to the grave, the regret of the 
Genoeſe... Adorno, Who came, forwards. once 
More, — the — of. the people, and 


"OE RR” INT TX TT. 


| he randy means to e the 3 which 


Guareg-might. have given him, by ; cauſing, him 
to be confined in a fortreſs; but he involved 
bimſelf in misfortune, through that exceſs of 


| timidity which he ſhewed in the new commo- 


tions, which afterwards took place. With a lit- 
tle-firmneſs hei might have appeaſed them; but 
he abandoned his country and diſappeared. IIis 


eſcape excited aſtoniſhment, and at the ſame 


time gave offene. No one, however, enquired 
after Wer and J ames e was elected. in his 


1390. 


o m. 5 

These oy which ae the ſhedding 
of ſo much blood, were conſidered by the differ- 
ent competitors: as aſſairs of amuſement. They 


behaved to each other like gameſters, who are in 
a ſtate of hoſtility. While their game laſts, but 


Hams as ſoon as it is ended. Adorno repented 
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of his flight,: returned to Genoa: with as much ſe- 
crecy as he had quitted it, and ſurpriſed Fulgoſio 
in his palace, when juſt fitting down to table: 
Nou have ordered dinner for yourſelf,” faid 
he. It is proper that you ſhould not be diſap- 
“pointed. Tou ſhall dine with me, and may 
« return to your former habitation time enough 
to put every thing in order,” It is much to be 


wiſhed, that Adorno had always conducted him- 


ſelf, under the different events of life, without 
peeviſhneſs or paſſion ; but, either to gratify his 
revenge or to make himſelf be dreaded, he ex- 
tended his vengeance to every perſon who had 
oppoſed him. Exile, taxation, puniſhment, and 
torture, were all employed. He was, however, 
repaid, as far as poſſible, in conſpiracies, attacks 
direct as well as indirect, and hoſtilities both at 
home and abroad. Unable to maintain his 
ground, he could not help ſhewing ſymptoms of 
a wiſh to retire. An inſurrection of the people 
took place; and being purſued to a convent, 
where he hid himſelf, he made his EI during 
the night. 

The people, in a ſtate _ uncertainty, wandered 
about, as chance directed, giving vent to their 
imprecations and 'proceeding to every exceſs. 
Amidſt the wild confuſion of this tumult, their 


ears were ſtruck with the name of Montalto, the 


darling name of their ancient doge and that of his 
ſon; | a young man, twenty-three years of age, 
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poſſeſſed of an agreeable figure,” and already 
known by his amiable! qualities. He had no 
ſooner appeared than they all agreed that he muſt 
be doge, and every mouth was open to proclaim 
his election. Ile was conducted to the palace; 
and next morning the regular forms were gone 
through, amidſt the acclamations of all pre- 
ſent. He gave the people no reaſon to repent of 
their choice; which, though precipitate, could 
not have fallen on a more deſerving object. 
Montalto was open and generous, void of envy or 


ſuſpicion, and endowed with all the candour of 


youth. | Iwo parties ſtarted up to oppoſe him: 

that of Adorno, who returned to the charge, and 
that of the children of Guarco, whom Adorno 
favoured, after he had thrown; their father into 
priſon. Beſides theſe two factions, there ap- 


peared a third, compoſed of the partiſans of Boc- 


canegra, Montalto united to his party that of 
Fulgoſio and his adherents. The commotion 
which enſued was a real civil war. The doors 
of the houſes were burſt open, lighted torches 


were thrown into hand; and others were od 


:.-- down. or deſtroyed. . 
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Garg of the people, which had mee to a 
degree of madneſs that threatened the total ruin 
of the city? int | 
Some perſons, whoſe. intentions were ns; 
though, they do not ſeem. to have been able poli- 
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| ticians, imagined that the difficulty might be re 
moved, by naming a doge who would adhere to 
no faction, as they were perſuaded that he would 
overcome them all. They elected a Juſtiniani, a 
wiſe and moderate man, who. was ſo prudent, 
that, when he found he could not promote union 
among the people,  abdicated ſome time after. 
Adorno, Eulgolio, Guarco, Boccanegra, and Mon- 
talto, continued to carry on hoſtilities againſt each 
other; and this conflict induced all parties to 
adopt one of thoſe deſperate meaſures. which 
ſometimes produce concord: to declare Montalto 
perpetual doge. 5 

As the wind, when it riſes, Kifperles the — 
which-obſcure the horizon, the perpetual dictator 
breathed, we may. ſay, on his rivals, and they 
were diſperſed. Boccanegra alone remained, 
ſuffered himſelf to be taken, and was condemned 
to death. When already on the ſcafſold, while 
the axe ſeemed as if ſuſpended ;over his head by 
a thread, Montalto, ſurrounded by his council, 
was looking out at the window, according to' his 
uſual cuſtom, and beheld the unfortunate victim 
ſhedding tears and begging for life. Ihe boſom 
of youth is the ſeat of ſenſibility. The doge had 
opened his lips to pronounce a pardon, but-an 
old counſellor ridiculed his compaſſion as weak, 
neſs, and ſet out to haſten the puniſhment. Mon- 
talto, however, called him back, made the ſignal 
of pardon, and Boccanegra was ſaved. 
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The benevolence of the young doge, of which 
this is only one iriſtance among many, did not 
leſſen tlie activity of faction. The commotions 
ſtill eentinued: Haraſſed by a dignity which 
rendered his life miſerable, Montalto went on 
board a galley, proceeded towards 'Gavi, and 
abandened to their unhappy fate a people who 
were incapable of ſuffering themſelves to be go- 
vernell, either by ſeverity or mildneſs. As ſoon 
as he had quitted the city, a perſon, named Zo- 
aplio; was choſen to fill his place. Adorno again 
made his appearance at the gates, as a ſuppliant, 
begging only to be received, and deelaring that 
ke would, in future, live #8 a peaceful citizen, 
without interfering in the governmeft. Zoaglio 
either really believed; or was under the neceſſity 


of appearing to believe him. As ſoon as Adorno 


was admitted, he introduced the Fulgoſio and 
Guatco, and the former troubles were revived. 
Zoaglio, however, being a man void of ambition, 
made himfelf a voluntary facrifice and abdicated. 
Fulgoſio and Guarco then caſt lots for the office 
of doge,” _ fortune declared i in favour of the 
en Alec 

ee Eicher {halted by the Cenbeſe, or 
apud by a deſire of honours, which are not 
eafily forgotten, returned to Genoa with a body 
of troops, and was joined by one Fieſco. Adorno 
was' equally” well attended. Fugoſto alſo found 
himſelf at the head of a numerous body, and ſup- 
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ported the doge; Guatco. * The latter, being 


obliged to yield, abdicated his office,” and fed. 
Adorno Was taken "priſoner by Montalto; but 
wat ſeemed likely to ruin him, turned out to his 
advantage. He ft obtained his liberty, and 


afterwards enteretAfHto an arrangement with 


Motitalto;' whoſe rg and l laid 1 
open to ſeduction. 1 7; Soeeriove Sti! tens 


Wheir their ei: was concluded, ey 


alembled the peopte; who were alteady informed 
of their reconciliation. Adorno addreſſed them 


ft; reh hat perfdaſive'elquctice: Which was na- 


tif) to him; lamented the midfortanes: of Genoa; 


expteſſad much fotrow for the exceſſes into wih 


F Had Bah Horrie® by ambition; ulmoſt begged 
Pardon for his paft condudt, and communicated 
chem die noble kefdlätzon formec by hirhſelF 
#4 XTontaltö, to #noutice all their rights. He, 
therefore, öde tem to make choice of forms 
mild, peaceable fan, exleulatdd tenure" the 
_— of Mis Country.” Montälto mext" mathe 
Plain , tinadorfieh ſpeech; which diſpliyed _ 
Wag mpfer. Jogor £ 08 mien Whos bins 
To fe Adern in 4 lte of repentanee; was 
Stnetfitiig very tetiarkale ; but Whether” his dif 
ſhitreffedneſs was feigned or real, advantage Was 
tianböf it.  Ninct#! perſons were khoſen from 
Ap the chief Sf tlie aſſembly; in 6rder thet 
they might proceed to the el&on of à doge: 
Src 1 had they tk6tthemſelves we for that pur- 
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poſe, when a dreadful noiſe was, heard in the 
ſtreets. Som Þurit open the doors, and others 
glambemd in at the Windows, while the air;re- 
Munded with: ſhouts and horrid imprecations un- 
leſs Adern ſhquld be elected. He was accord- 
ingly proclaimed, by the trempling ele tors, who 
thought it prudent; to; giye Way, that they.might 
avert the violence with which they were threat. 
ened. Montalto finding hizaſelt thus degeryed, 
quitted the aſſembly a e rage, and vox: 
ing vengeance... . 1691009) o& | HGH ot NL 


1396. He admitted, a8 eee eee all 


then enemies of Adorno whem he could find; 
an indeed, they were exceedingly numerous, 
_ eſpecially: among the .nobility.;;;Hoſtilitzes ere 
_ renewed-with, more aſperity than ever; but, they 
Mer not fortunate to the confederates,. Ihey 
were repulſed; by Adorno; but rather ham ſub- 
mit to ſhis;dags, Wk formed eee lar 


dad already got-a — the Gat, by the en- 
terpriſes of Charles . III. in Itahy. The nobles 
entered with them into a negotiation; and Adorno, 


who was informed of it) finding that they ere 


raiſing up an ensmy, againſt, whom it would be 


difficult for him to defend himſelf, determined 
10 abandon his. country to the French, and thus 
to acquire a merit which would Gall e their 
yg, ao him. Fi & ug 10 


h 
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ment, and the forces of the ſtate. He commanded 


alſo the will of the people, enchained by prepoſ- 


ſeſſion and their confidence in his dignity. It 
was, therefore, a much wiſer plan for the French 
to receive from Adorno an authority already eſta- 
bliſhed, than that which his enemies offered to 


procure. They, accordingly, treated with him 


in preference to the latter. In a general aſſem- 
bly, convoked for the purpoſe, he proved ſo 
clearly the advantages which might reſult to Ge- 
noa by ſubmitting to. France, that the meaſure 
was adopted amidit the acclamations of the whole 
people. The Genoeſe abandoned themſelves to 
the moſt lively tranſports of joy, as if that day 
- had been the happieſt and moſt fortunate of the 
republic. The popular government, by becoming 
anarchical, had already ended in two chiefs, Ro- 
bert, king of Naples, and Viſconti, archbithop 
of Milan: Charles VI. was the third. 

When we reflect on the character of the Ge- 
noeſe, and what had taken place, it cannot be 
expected that the dominion of a foreign prince 
ſhould produce tranquillity. The nobles, headed 
by Guarco and Montalto, and protected by the 
duke of Milan, who aſpired to the ſovereignty, 
were much chagrined to ſee it abandoned to a 
prince, who would not be under any obligation 
to them for it. On the other hand, the nobles 
who eſpouſed the cauſe of Adorno, openly ex- 
tolled the monarchical government, which they 
VOL, vII. Fe | 
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conſidered as highly advantageous to their order, 


and ſupported the revolution with all their might. 
The misfortunes of the two chiefs, Montalto and 


Guarco, who were even taken priſoners, but af- 
terwards releaſed, and their common intereſt, re- 


conciled for fome time the two noble factions. 
They, however, ſubſiſted, both equally exaſpe- 
rated in their hearts, under the name of the 


Guelplis and the Ghibelines, which they reſumed 


mith a kind of enthuſiaſm. The arrival of a 
French governor, and a general amneſty, which 


he granted, produced a truce, ſo much the more 


| 1398. 


effectual, as the intriguing Adorno was carried 
off by death. _ 

Every thing was going on in the beſt train poſ- 
ſible, when the French governor, ſuſpecting ſome 
ſecret plots, and apprehending that the pode/ar, 


or ordinary criminal judge, was not ſufficient for 


the purpoſe of ſearching out the conſpirators and 
their accomplices, eſtabliſhed another judge, un- 
der the name of captain of juftice, whom he in- 


veſted with abſolute power, without bounds and 


without appeal. The Genoeſe were irritated as 
much as frightened by this bloody tribunal, and 
they offered up vows for the ſucceſs of the noble 
Ghibelines, who were ravaging the country. The 


- governor ſuppreſſed his captain, of juſtice ; but at 


the fame time offended the Guelphs, who were 


his friends, by ſome favours which he granted to 


the Ghibelines, in order to gain them over to his 
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party. It was of the utmoſt importance to him 
not to alienate theſe Ghibelines too much, as 
they were joined by the popular faction, at all 

times formidable. 11 
This artful policy did not, however, ſucceed. 
The two factions, being thus placed nearly on an 
equal footing, were better enabled to exereiſe 
their animoſity againſt cach other. In the courſe 
of fifteen days, they fought no leſs than ſix battles 
in the city. It would be difficult to deſcribe the 
ſcenes of horror by which they were accompa- 
nied. Stones, marble, and bronze were not ſhel- 
tered from the effects of their fury. The public 
buildings, the ornament of Genoa, were demo- 
liſhed and razed to the foundation. The ſtreets 
were covered with the bodies of the ſlain, and 
the houſes were infected by the odour which ex- 
haled from them. Ihe ravages of the plague 
were added to the miſeries of war and of famine, 
Theſe ſcourges ceaſed rather by their becoming 
exhauſted, than in conſequence of any publick 
meaſures purſued to check them. "There was, 
indeed, no longer any eſtabliſhed authority in 
Genoa. The governor had retired, and the coun- 
cil of France ſeemed to have formed a reſolution 
of ſuffering theſe furious people to weaken each 
other by their loſſes, in order that it might after- 
wards govern them with more caſe, like maniacs, 
when ſuffered to exhauſt themſelves by the vio- 

lence of their efforts. 
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But their turbulent paſſions were not yet 


cooled. Another governor, who was ſent to 


them, found them ſtill far from being compoſed. 
He was obliged, therefore, to adopt a meaſure 
diſagreeable to the nobility, but judged to be ne- 
ceſſary, which was to allow the eſtabliſhment of 
twelve popular magiſtrates, choſen from the claſs 
of tradeſmen. This expedient, however, was not 
attended with ſucceſs. With the ſame enthuſiaſm 
that the Genoeſe had embraced the honour of 
becoming French citizens, they now deteſted that 
character, four years after they had aſſumed it. 
The very name of governor was become odious 
to.them. This magiſtrate. thought it, therefore, 
prudent to humour their prejudice, and to ſuffer 
them to be governed by an intermediary officer, 
to whom they gave the name of captain of the 
king's guard. He was choſen among the natives 
of | Genoa. . Boccanegra, who. had been ſaved 


from puniſhment by Montalto, was the firſt that 


enjoyed this whimſical dignity ; but being unable 
to maintain it, he reſigned his authority. Lu- 
zardo, another Genoeſe, who was appointed his 
ſucceſſor, abdicated alſo ; reſumed his office, and 
afterwards quitted it a ſecond time. All this was 
contrary to the will of the governor, though it 
took place as if by his conſent. The council of 
France, at laſt, reſolved to make a grand effort 
againſt theſe ſeditious people, and to try whethcr 
it was poſſible to render them ſubmiſſive to go- 
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vernment, or whether it would be neceſſary to 
abandon them entirely. 


This attempt was entruſted to the abilities of 141. 


John le Meingre, lord of Boucicaut, marſhal of 
France, who was diſpatched with an eſcort equi- 
valent to an army. Boucicaut had acquired a 
high reputation, which he juſtly merited by his - 
bravery, diſintereſtedneſs, and equity; but, at the 
fame time, he was a man of great ſeverity, and 
of an impetuous, inflexible, and inexorable diſ- 
poſition. As his character was well known in 
Genoa, his entry inſpired terror. He was accom- 
panied by a thouſand infantry, and as many horſe, 
all obſerving a ſtern ſilence like their chief, and 
like him caſting looks of indignation at the crowd 
by whom they were ſurrounded. The fight of 
the formidable Boucicaut increaſed their alarm: 
His features, figure, and deportment all conſpired 
to render his external appearance terrible; but 
in private ſociety this ferocious outſide was ſoft- 
ened by great affability, the utmoſt politeneſs, 
engaging mildneſs, and an aſſemblage of all the 
ſocial virtues; ſo that Boucicaut in public, 'and 
Boucicaut in private life, were two men abſo- 
lutely different. 

He began his adminiſtration by a ſevere act of 
juſtice and policy. We have ſeen that Boccane- 
gra and Luzardo, under the title of captains of 
the king's guard, had enjoyed authority to the 
prejudice of the governor. Boucicaut, without 
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any form or trial, cauſed them both to be arreſted, 
and condemned to death. In vain did they al- 
ledge that they had been compelled by the 
people in a ſtate of inſurrection, and that they 
had accepted the place without forgetting the 
obedience which they owed to the king. The 
governor, notwithſtanding theſe excuſes, ordered 
them to be conducted to the ſcaffold. While 
Boccanegra, ſtrong and vigorous, reſiſted the 
guards by whom he was /ſurrounded, and diſ 
puted his head with the executioner, Luzardo 
jumped into the middle of the crowd, who flock- 
ing around him, concealed him from view, and 
thus favoured his eſcape. Ile at firſt fled to a 
church, and finding means to retire from the city, 
became Boucicaut's moſt formidable enemy. The 
governor, irritated by Luzardo's eſcape, cauſed 
the Genoeſe officer who commanded the guard 
to be inſtantly beheade . 

Nothing but the moſt rigorous meaſures, and de- 
priving the multitude of every opportunity to riſe, 
could reſtrain ſo ſeditious a people. Boucicaut 
neglected no means that could enable him to ac- 
compliſh this end. He diſarmed the inhabitants 
in the country, who were too often the auxiliaries 


of the factions in the city, and compelled the 


citizens to carry their arms to the citadel, which 
he ſurrounded with ditches and ramparts that 
ſecured it from every attack. He broke the cap- 
tains of the different quarters, gonfaloniers, ſyn- 
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dics and other officers; and forbade, under the 
ſe vereſt penalties,all conferences and public aſ- 
ſemblies. He prohibited alſo the appellations of 
Guelphs and Ghibelines, and the badges peculiar 
to theſe factions. The body of tradeſmen were 
deprived of their conſuls, and were commanded 
not to elect others. Nothing was now done but 
by. the orders, or with the conſent, of govern- 
ment. The fraternities, even iu a country fo 


much attached to its religious uſages, afſembled 


no longer, but with its permiſſion. 
If ſome of the Genoeſe regretted their ancient 
civil inſtitutions, and the popular form of their 
government, others approved of Boucicaut's re- 
forms, while they beheld the peace and tranquil- 
lity which the city enjoyed under the vigilant care 
of one maſter. To the advantage ariſing from 
his police, he added that of maintaining the repu- 
tation of the Genoeſe abroad, by defending their 
poſſeſſions and reviving their commerce. Under 
his government was eſtabliſhed the bank of St. 
George, a fund which was open for all thoſe who 
chooſe to lodge their money there, under the 
guaranty of the ſtate. It has been the model of 

all the public banks formed ſince that period. 
The adminiſtration of Boucicaut was ſupported 
by terror. He was ſo ſenſible of the neceſſity of 
this mean, that he was inflexible in regard to 
the leaſt infringement of his authority. He car- 
ried his precaution perhaps too far, by permitting 
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no refleQtions on his government, and by puniſh- 
ing as high treaſon ſpeeches or. obſervations on 
this ſubject. He wiſhed even to extend his inter- 


diction to the thoughts. This tyrannical conduct 


tended only to concentrate the public diſcontent, 


and to render it more active. Notwithſtanding 


the reſtraint laid upon confidence, the people 
communicated to each other their grievances and 
their complaints. Some executions, more than 


ſevere, made them proceed from private com- 


plaints to open murmurs. Luzardo, continually 
hovering about in the country of Genoa, after he 
had been again taken, and had again eſcaped, 
fanned their indignation againſt the governor. 
Boucicaut, however, would have triumphed over 
all his ſtratagems, and all his efforts, had not the 
general affairs of Italy, and the neceſſity of main- 
taining the French in the duchy of Milan, obliged 
him to retire from Genoa. | 

Ihe Italian princes, having united to prevent 
the French from fortifying themſelves in Italy, 


Where they were already too powerful by the poſ- 


ſeſſion of Genoa, came to lay ſiege to that city 
in order to deliver it from the French yoke; but 
they found that the inhabitants had ſhaken it off 
as ſoon as Boucicaut had retired. The revolution 


was not effected without the effuſion of blood, and 
| great horrors committed againſt the French, whom 
the marſhal had left to maintain his authority. 
When the confederate princes, therefore, ap- 
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peared before the city with the nobles of the Ghi- 
beline party, who accompanied them, having at 
their head the marquis of Montſerat, thoſe of the 


Guelphine party within the walls, after delibe- 


rating together, opened the gates on certain con- 


ditions, the principal of which was, that the mar- 


quis of Montſerat ſhould be acknowledged cap- 
tain- general of the republic. This was accord- 
ingly done amidſt the acclamations of the pe 
ple. 4 
With the marquis of Montſerat, captain - gene- 
ral, was joined a council of twelve, half nobles 
and half plebeians, Guelphs and Ghibelines. This 
mixture formed a very heterogeneous maſs. The 
Ghibelines having for their chief Luke de Fieſco, 
expelled the Guelphs. The latter endeavoured to 
return. The captain-general being diſpleaſed 
with the Ghibelines, who were headed by the 
Fulgoſio and the Adorno, thought it his intereſt 


to ſuffer the Guelphs to return, and for that reaſon 


he favoured them as far as he was able. He 
connived, it is ſaid, in the maſſacre of one of 
the Fulgoſio, and cauſed one of the Adorno to be 
loaded with irons; but theſe precautions did not 
prevent him from loſing the principality of Genoa. 
A council of eight magiſtrates was eſtabliſhed, 
and theſe eight convoked an aſſembly conſiſting of 
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three hundred of the moſt diſtinguiſhed citizens. 


This aſſembly paſſed a law that, in future, ple- 
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every dignity. ' Adorno being. releaſed by the 
marquis of Montſerat, under an idea that his 


preſence would excite trouble, became on the 


contrary a rallying point for the noble and popular 
factions. Ile was elected doge as ſoon as he 
made his appearance in the city. 

An important labour was undertaken in his 
time : that of making laws to reform the man- 
ners of the people, and to prevent cabals. This 
buſineſs was entruſted to the care of twelve aged 
magiſtrates, who enacted that no perſon could 
be elected doge unleſs he was a Genoeſe born; 
a member of the mercantile body, and at leaſt 
fifty years of age. The reader may eaſily gueſs 
the nature of their regulations, in regard to mo- 
rals. They were all of the ſame kind, and put 


in execution with the utmoſt rigour. The  go- 


vernment of Adorno was attended with a conſi- 
derable degree of tranquillity. One Iſnard Guar- 
co, imagining that he continued too long in office, 
endeavoured to ſupplant him; but in conſe- 
quence of this attempt was expelled. One Mon- 

talto, equally enterpriſing, had better ſucceſs, 


and obliged Adorno to reſign his dignity. It 
Was not, however, conferred upon him, but on 
Barnaby Guarco, a lawyer, who had diſtinguiſhed 


himſelf by his frequent barangues to the people 


on peace. e chiefs of the popular houſes 
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thought this too great a'reward for the civilian, 
They forced him, therefore, to abdicate, and 
elected Thomas Fulgoſio in his ſtead. 

Fulgoſio was a liberal, brave, indefatigable, 
and attentive man, who, while he neglected no 
part of adminiſtration, did every thing in his 
power to obtain the affection of the people. He 
re-eſtabliſhed tranquillity at home, procured 
peace abroad, reduced to obedience the Corſicans 
who had revolted, diminiſhed the taxes, and em- 
ployed a part of his patrimony in building and 
repairing edifices, and in other works, which 
were objects of utility rather than of pomp. 
Among theſe we may claſs the cleaning of the 
port of Genoa, which had been choked up with 
filth and mud. Thomas Fulgoſio diſplayed no 
qualities but thoſe of the nobleſt kind. He was, 
therefore, expoſed to envy, which is always the 
enemy of virtue. The Guarco, Spinola, Mon- 
talto, Adorno, and other malcontents, who were 
not ſo much diſpleaſed with the. doge as at not 
being in his place, when they found that they 
could not deſtroy him alone, excited againſt him 
Philip Mary Viſconti, duke of Milan, a dange- 
rous neighbour to Genoa, who only ſought for 
an opportunity of fomenting diſturbances, in the 
hope of recovering the authority which had been 
poſſeſſed by his anceſtors in that city. 

The war began, and continued with an alter- 
nation of good and bad ſucceſs on both ſides. 
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The confederates, alorg with Viſconti, had 
brought againſt Genoa almoſt all Italy. Fulgoſio 
ſupported himſelf for ſome time with the forces 
of the republic alone ; but the ftorm increaſed in 
ſo alarming a manner, that, dreading leſt by his 


too great obſtinacy he ſhould become the cauſe 


of the. ruin of his country, he abdicated in favour 
of Viſconti. Fulgoſio's departure was a real tri- 
umph. He was accompanied. by his fellow-citi- 
zens to his galley, with the moſt affecting teſti- 
monies of ſorrow and reſpect. He retired to 


Sarzana, the territory of which was given to him 


by the republic, as a mark of eſteem, and as an 


indemnification for the breaches made in his pa- 


trimony, by his generoſity towards his country. 
Thus Genoa became ſubject once more to the 
dominion of the Milaneſe. It aſſumed a maſter 
whom it neither loved nor eſteemed. He, on 
the other hand, received ſubjects diſcontented on 
account of, the ravages which he had occaſioned 
during the war. But the Ove ſtill ſhewed an 
equal joy. 

Viſconti's plan or cubjugating the Geabeſs 
was as follows: to involve them in wars with 
Arragon, Venice, and Florence, from which he 
alone could have derived advantage ; to affect to 
favour the citizens to the prejudice of the other 
ranks; to give away-the towns and fortreſſes ta 


his friends, under the pretence of governments, 


and thus to diſmember the ſtate; not to perſecute 
the exiles, on the contrary, to pity them, to ſuffer 
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them to return, and thus to add ſtrength to pri- 
vate hatred ; to keep the people always in action, 
by reports artfully ſpread, and the chiefs in a ſtate 
of ſuſpenſe by hope and fear. By this conduct, 
Viſconti had nearly lulled the Genoeſe into a 
mortal ſleep. 

But vengeance is ever vigilant. Thomas Ful- 1435- 
goſio, who quitted with 'regret the dignity of 
doge, which he had maintained with ſo much 
propriety, obſerving, from his retreat, the ſituation 
of affairs, opened the eyes of his fellow-citizens 
reſpecting their condition. The number of the 
malcontents, colle&ed around him by his exer- 
tions, ſtill increaſed. The faction of Adorno 
united itſelf to his, under Barnaby Adorno, and 
they both till farther ſtrengthened themſelves 
by the abilities of Spinola, an able general. The 

people alſo were incenſed againſt the duke of 
Milan, who had blinded them in regard to the 
atrocious conduct of Piccini, the commander of 

his troops. After a victory gained with the aſſiſt- 

ance of the Genoeſe over the malcontents, this bar- 

barian was ſo cruel as to cauſe the priſoners to be 
maſſacred in cold blood, though they begged for- 
giveneſs on their knees, and though the Genoeſe 

in his army interceded for theſe unfortunate vic- 

tims, their brethren and fellow-citizens. 

| Not contented with this execution, more hor- 
| rid than any which had been ſeen for a long time 
in the chriſtian ſlates, Piccini, without regard to 
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ſex, age, or profeſſion, cauſed all-thoſe who had 


_ "eſcaped this butchery to be fold by public auc- 
tion. Jo neglect to puniſh crimes ſo enormous, 


is to participate in them. Such, at any rate, was 


the opinion of the Genoeſe. They ſuppreſſed 


their reſentment for ſome time; but as ſoon as 


they found themſelves in a condition to face the 
Milaneſe garriſon, diſperſed throughout the city, 
they openly revolted. Their firſt meaſure was to 


| chooſe fix of the principal perſons among them, 


whom they entruſted with the government, under 


the title of Defenders of their Country. The 
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defenders drove the Milaneſe into the caſtle, 


_ afterwards took it, and then expelled them. The 


duke of Milan ſent againſt them the terrible Pic- 
cini, but he only ravaged the environs of the city. 

Genoa was ſtill doomed to involve itfelf- in the 
greateſt misfortunes. The defenders having at- 


tained to this poſt in the moment of trouble, were 


at a loſs what conduct to obſerve towards the 
people. Being ignorant of the boundaries and 
extent of their power, and afraid of doing too 


much or too little, they remained in a kind of 
ſtupor, favourable to the banditti, robbers, and 


- other vagabonds, with whom the factions had 


filled the -city, and no leſs convenient for the 


chiefs of theſe factions, who were thereby enabled 


to form their plans without moleſtation. The 


25 Fulgoſio and the Adorno held the firſt rank among 


the popular families; the reſt, even thoſe of the 
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nobility, did not bluſh to put themſelves under 
their protection. The Montalto and the Guarco 
were thoſe alone who could oppoſe to them for- 
midable competitors. 

The Genoeſe having reſolved to return to the 


government of a doge, Iſnard Guarco, who hap- 


pened to be at that time in the city, was elected. 
They wiſhed, no doubt, to anticipate the preten- 
ſions of Thomas Fulgoſio, but Iſnard had ſcarcely 
been ſeven days veſted with the authority, when 
Thomas entered the city, accompanied by a large 
body of his adherents. He infiſted that, having 
quitted the office of doge only to give way to the 
adminiſtration of the duke of Milan, agreeably to 
the withes of the people, as they had now re- 
. jected the authority of the duke, it was juſt that 
a dignity, which he had renounced through com- 
placency, ſhould be reſtored to him. Fulgoſio 
was both beloved and eſteemed, which 1s often 
of more avail than arguments. He was, there- 
fore, re- elected or re-inſtalled as the ancient doge, 
with the conſent of the new one. 

The Milaneſe, after they were expelled, did 
not remain at peace. Beſides other intrigues in 
which they engaged, they embroiled the doge, 
Thomas Baptiſt Fulgoſio, with his brother, and 
the quarrel became ſerious. The two brothers 
took up arms, and proceeded to hoſtilities. Bap- 
tiſt was worſted, and taken priſoner. He was, 
however, pardoned by his brother, and a recon- 
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ciliation took place between the whole family. 
The doge treated all his relations with every 
mark of kindneſs, conferring on them dignities, 
and giving them the command of troops. This 
glaring partiality excited jealouſy. The people 
began to ſay that Thomas Fulgoſio had been too 


long in poſſeſſion of the dignity, and that every one 
ought to have his turn. John Anthony de Fieſco 


did not confine Himſelf to words. By the inſtiga- 
tion of the duke of Milan, he appeared in arms 
on the Genoeſe coaſt, and having induced ſome 
the nobility to come on board his veſſel, endea- 
voured by his ſpeeches to excite their jealouſy 
againſt the doge: Was it to obey the laws of 
a plebeian,” ſaid he, that you ſhook off the 
« yoke of a foreign prince? Was it to give your» 
« ſelves an imperious .maſter in a Fulgoſio, that 
« you ſhook off that of the duke of Milan*” 
Theſe ſpeeches produced the more effect, as Ful- 
goſio had excited great envy by his taſte for pomp 
and magnificence. Abandoning himſelf to per- 
fect ſecurity, he neglected to keep a watchful 


eye on the conduct of Fieſco. The latter took 


advantage of this careleſsneſs, and introduced 
himſelf into the city. The doge, to his great 
aſtoniſhment, was inſtantly deſerted, and thought 
himſelf exceedingly happy, to be able, by a ca- 
pitulation, to regain Sarzana, his ancient aſylum. 
Eight magiſtrates, called captains of the Ge- 
noeſe liberty, were then elected; but they con- 
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Eight magiſtates, called Captains of the Geno- 7443: 
eſe Liberty, were then eletted, but they conti- 
nued only a month. This octocracy was ſuc- 
ceeded by a doge, named Raphael Adorno, 
flanked, as we may ſay, by four counſellors, poſted 
at his ſides, to prevent him from abuſing his au- 
thority. There was not «much neceſſity for this 
precaution, in regard to Raphael, for he had 
yery little ambition, and was ſo modeſt that his 
family, as they gained nothing by his elevation, 
conſidering his moderation carried too far, in- 
duced him to reſign, in favour of Barnaby Adorno, 
from whom they hoped to obtain every thing 
that had been denied them by Raphael. But, 

during a very dark night, Janus Fulgoſio, bro- 
ther of the doge Thomas, entered the port in a 
ſingle” galley, and, without noiſe, landed his 
whole crew, conſiſting of twenty-four brave fol- 
lowers, who were reſolved to conquer, or to periſh 
with their leader. Having marched forwards to 
the doge's palace, they experienced ſome reſiſt- 
ance, but Barnaby was obliged to fly, and next 
morning Janus was elected in his room. 

Janus died at the end of a year, very much 
regretted. The eſteem in which he was held 
ſecured the ſuffrages for Louis Fulgoſio, his bro- 

ther, though then abſent; but he was very ill 
ſuited for the office, being a man who, if he had 
no vices, poſſeſſed no virtues. The dignity was 

offered to Thomas at Sarzana, but he preferred 
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the tranquillity of his retreat. On his refuſal, it 
was conferred upon his nephew, Peter Fulgoſio, 
an intrepid and excellent warrior, who, having 
been before a rebel and proſcribed, well knew 
what meaſures were beſt to be purſued to reſtrain 
the inſurgents. Fear and terror were his fa- 
vourite means, He gave an example of ſeverity 
which was new to Genoa. A nobleman, named 
Galeoto, having made -uſe of ſome expreſſions | 
unfavourable to him, the doge, who in other re- 
ſpects had no good will towards him, cauſed him 
to be-hung in his ſenatorial robes. Under his 
feet was the following label: © This man ſaid 
* what he ought not to have ſaid.” | 
Genoa maintained the war, ſometimes againſt 
France and ſometimes againſt Ferdinand, king of 
Arragon; that is to ſay, the war between the 
Fulgoſio and Adorno expoſed their country to 
foreign arms. The Fulgoſio had contributed to 
_ deprive France of the ſovereignty of Genoa, but 
in politics every thing is 8 Thus the 
doge, Fulgoſio, being hard preſſed by the Adorno, 
who had applied to the Arragoneſe to aſſiſt them 
to get poſſeſſion of the dogeſhip, did not heſitate 
to call in the French to ſupport him. He even 
did more. Being in danger of ſeeing his dignity 
tom from him by the Adorno, he ſaid: © Since 
« I cannot command in Genoa, let Genoa be 
« ſubjected. Let it obey a foreign power. I 
« ſhall not rule my country, nor ſhall it be ruled 
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« by the Adorno. I will obey; but they alſo 
*-ſhall have a maſter, and an Adorno ſhall not 
«* be mine.” With theſe intentions, he propoſed 
the ſovereignty to Charles VII, The king ac- 
cepted it, on the ſame conditions as thoſe under 
which it had been held by his father ; and a cer- 
, tain indemnification, in money, was ſtipulated for 
to the doge. s 


The king of Arragon, inflamed by the Adomo 


and their partiſans, haſtened to Genoa, which he 
blockaded. A famine, the conſequence of war, 
and its companion the plague, began to make 
their appearance in the city, when the death of 
the king of Arragon cauſed the ſiege to be raiſed. 
Peter Fulgoſio now reaſoned in a different man- 


ner. He had no longer occaſion to dread the king 


of Arragon, nor the two chiefs of the family of 


Adorno, Raphael and Barnaby, as they were 


now deſtitute of ſupport. He ſaid to himſelf, 
that it would be committing a great fault to leave 
the ſovereignty in the hands of France, and not 
to recover the ſupreme authority. But how was 
this to be effected? The French had a ſtrong 
garriſon in Genoa, and it was difficult to expel 
— , 

Fulgoſio demanded from them the ſum which 
had been promiſed as the price of his abdication. 


He was deſired to apply at the treaſury of the 


republic. The treaſury was empty. He began, 
therefore, to murmur and complain; and, on 
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that account, was expelled from the city, together 
with his partiſans. This was juſt what he wiſhed. 

He repaired to the duke of Milan, who, not being 
able to give him-effeQual aſſiſtance, referred him 
to the new king of Arragon, with ſtrong recommen- 


dations. Fulgoſio gained over the Fieſco, entered 
into a reconciliation with all his former enemies, 


and made his appearance before Genoa. Hurried 
on by his hatred againſt the French, he did not 


give himſelf time to collect all the forces which 


had been promiſed him, and, attacking the city, 
ſcaled the outer wall. Being ſtopped at the ſe- 


cond, after long ſearch, he diſcovered a poſtern- 
gate which was weakly guarded, and ruſhed into 


the place, imagining that he was followed by his 


partiſans. Having imprudently advanced, .he 
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traverſed ſeveral ſtreets on horſeback, defending 
himſelf in the beſt manner he could; but at length 
perceiving that it was impoſſible to proceed, he 


endeavoured to retreat, purſued with volleys of 


darts and ſtones, and, while ſearching for a paſ- 
ſage back which he could not find, received a 


blow on the head with a ſtick, in fell, and 
expired. 


His troops then diſperſed, and Genoa 8 
tranquillity for ſome months, under the dominion 
of the French. During this interval, conſulta- 


tions were held on the means to be. purſued to 


provide for the urgent expences of the republic; 


but the treaſury was” entirely exhauſted, It was 
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neceſſary therefore to fill it. The people mi- 
tained that, as they were excluded from honours 
and dignities, there was no reaſon why they 
ſhould be ſtill oppreſſed with this burthen. The: 
nobility excuſed themſelves alſo. While they 
were diſputing on this point with great warmth; 
a young man exclaimed : «© Why all theſe words? 
Have we not arms to procure us juſtice? To 
ce arms, citizens! To arms!” The whole city 
was immediately in a ſtate of inſurrection. As 
the people declared that they had no intention 
of attacking the French, the governor offered to 
become mediator. He was juſt on the point of 
ſucceeding, when Paul Fulgoſio, archbiſhop of 
Genoa, brother of the deceaſed doge Peter, to- 
gether with Proſper Adorno, entered the city. 
Fulgoſio, in conſequence of a convention, ſuffered 
Adorno to be elected doge. The two families 
united their hatred againſt the French, who had 
rretired into the citadel ; and though the gover- 
nor had behaved with great moderation, the peo- 
ple attacked the place, as if there had been 
| cauſe of complaint againſt them. The ſiege was 
prolonged by a miſunderſtanding between the 
doge and the archbiſhop ; but they were recon- 
ciled through the interpoſition of the duke of Mi- 
lan, who was induced to this meaſure, not ſo 
much through a love of peace, as on account of 


| hatred to the French. 
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It would be difficult to determine which of 


| theſe men was the moſt perverſe. - One adviſed 


what was wrong, and the other performed it. 
They underſtood each other wonderfully well: 

the archbiſhop in inventing means to oppreſs the 
people, and the other in putting them-into exe- 


cution. A formidable kind of concord, if it could 
exiſt between bad men! But on account of a 


victory gained by the archbiſhop over the French, 
who had relieved their countrymen ſhut up in 


the citadel, the doge refuſed to admit the prelate 


into the city, being apprehenſive that the glory 
he had acquired might render him too powerful. 
"The partiſans of the archbiſhop oppoſed this kind 
of proſcription, and endeavoured to cauſe him to 
open the gates. Adorno perſiſted in keeping them 


ſhut. A battle took place in the city, in the 
view of the beſieged and the Milaneſe auxilia- 


fies, who remained calm ſpectators of the com- 


bat. The reſult was, that the doge himſelf was 
obliged to retire from the city; and Louis Fulgoſio, 


who was not an archbiſhop, was elected in his 
ſtead. The prelate, highly incenſed, diſplaced his 


relation, and got himſelf appointed his ſucceſſor; 


but ſcarcely had he been inveſted with this dig- 
_ nity, when he gave offence to the people, and re- 


figned it to Louis. A few days after it returned to 


the archbiſhop - Paul. During theſe changes, 


Louis XI. rhe pa with a ſovereignty ſo preca- 
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FER as that of Genoa, - voluntarily reſigned his 


authority. It is reported, that ſome Genoeſe de- 
puties, defirous of inducing him not to abandon 


them, having ſaid to him, We conſign ourſelves 
« over to you, with the utmoſt ſincerity ;” the 
monarch abruptly replied, « And I conſign you 
6 to the devil.” 

Jo fall into his hands, indeed, would have 


been much the ſame, as to fall into thoſe of the 


archbiſhop. ' The prelate, accompanied by ban- 


ditti and murderers, ran day and night through 


the ſtreets of Genoa, robbing, plundering, maſ- 
ſacring, and committing the moſt horrid exceſſes. 
Againſt this mitred tyrant, who was too well ſup- 


ported by ſatellites, the unfortunate Genoeſe im- 
plored the protection of Francis Sforza, duke of 


Milan. This prince endeavoured, in an amica- 
ble manner, to induce the prelate to leave the 
city in peace; but as his efforts were fruitleſs, 
it was neceſſary to employ force. The arch- 
biſhop attempted to ſecure the citadel, that he 
might there eſtabliſh himſelf with more ſafety; 
but being repulſed in this quarter, he turned his 


| thoughts to the ſea, took Poſſeſſion of four mer- 
chant veſſels, which were lying in the port, and 


having manned them with his banditti, proceeded 

to make piratical excurſions, The Genoeſe, thus 

haraſſed, and incapable of defending themſelves, 

as they had already experienced the good offices 

of the duke of Milan, applied once more to him. 
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This prince deliveted them from the oppreſſion 
| of the archiepiſcopal doge, Paul Fulgoſio; reſtored 
good order in the city, and exerciſed the govern- 
ment with mildneſs. 

John Galcazo, the ſon of Francis Sforza, did not 
behave towards the Genoeſe in the ſame manner 
as his father. Inſtead of reſpecting the ſhadow of 
autkority which they had reſerved when they gave 
themſelves. up to his protection, he ſhewed an 
_ impatient deſire of entirely reducing them to obe- 
dience. Stratagem and violence were both em- 
ployed to accompliſh his deſigns, and with an 
aukwardneſs, which gave the Genoeſe an oppor- 
tunity of obſerving that he neither loved nor eſ- 
teemed them. Ihe latter behaved to him in the 
like manner. The people, above all, were conti- 
nually expoſed to the inſults of his haughtineſs, 
and to that of his officers. They treated them as 
mere animals, not under the care of an attentive - 
ſhepherd, but under the whip of a mercenary; 
indifferent to their ſufferings. On the other hand, 
tne duke of Milan treated with great kindneſs | 
the nobility ; who, on their part, preferred the 
court of a ſovereign, where they obtained marks 
of diſtinction, to employments in the republic, 
where they were too often confounded with the 
other ranks. | 
There were, however, ſome complaints com- 
mon to both. The nobles and the plebeians found 
themſelves equally haraſſed by taxes and tyran- 
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nical orders, .and they were equally offended 
at the arbitrary meaſures of the government. 
When the firſt ſymptoms of diſcontent began 
to appear, the duke thought it prudent to en- 
large the fortifications of the citadel; and for that 
purpoſe it was neceſſary to pull down a great 


number of houſes: The fatal cord deſtined to 


line out the new works, was already extended, 
and the citizens beheld it with deſpondency and 
diſmay. Lazarus Doria, fired with indignation, 
immediately cut it, in the ſight of the Milaneſe 
engineers and their officers. The joy which the 
people teſtified at the baldneſs of this conduct, 
prevented the governor from attempting to pu: 
niih them. Encouraged by finding that they 
were feared, they flew to arms, but were calmed 
by ſome of the citizens, and became the organs 
of a treaty, by which they indeed conſented ſtill 
to wear chains, on condition that they ſhould be 
lightened. This agreement gave great offence to 

John Galeazo, as it ſet bounds to his authority. 
| He therefore levied forces to make the Genoeſe 
again ſubmit to the. yoke, but was killed at Mi- 
lan, where his tyranny was as odious as at Genoa. 
Ihe death of Galeazo revived the ambition of 
the factious chiefs; Adorno, Fieſco, Fulgoſio, 
Guarco, and others, who had been exiled by the 
Milaneſe. Guarco firſt tried to get admittance 


into Genoa ; but the widow of Galeazo, who was 
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the guardian of her ſon, had, immediately after 
the death of her huſband, taken fuch meaſures 
as were proper to render this enterpriſe abortive. 
Some others, however, were attended with -ſuc- 
ceſs, notwithſtanding the efforts and vigilance of 
the Milaneſe governor, who was obliged to retire 
| into the citadel, and to abandon the city, where 
--* * the Fieſco had been favourably received. They 
+ © cauſed ſix captains of the Genoeſe liberty to be 
elected: four of the people, and two of noble 
n Juſtiniani and Doria. 
Liberty was a word dear to the people, but fa- 
tal to the Genoeſe. No ſooner had they placed 
\ this kind of idol under the protection of the cap- 
tains, than the factions flocked together to render 
. . themſelves maſters of it, and to employ it as the 
palladium of their party. Some joined the Mi- 
laneſe army ſent againſt Genoa ; and others threw 
themſelves into the city to defend it. The cannon 
thundered from the citadel ; deſtroyed the houſes 
and uncovered the unfortunate inhabitants, who 
knew not where to go in order to find an aſylum. 
- After a great deal of blood-ſhed, and various 
ſchemes deviſed' to diſarm, if poſſible, ſo many 
ambitious men; recourſe was had to the expe-' 
dient of appointing an Adorno governor of Ge- 
Hoa. under the authority of the duke of Milan. 
147 Proſper Adorno being inveſted with power, 
under a precarious title, did not intend” fo exer- 
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ciſe it long for the Milaneſe. His views, how- 
ever, were diſcovered, and he was thrown into 
| priſon, but releaſed by a change of miniſtry which 
took place at the court of Milan. This commo- 
tion enabled him to emancipate himſelf from all 


dependance. He had ſecured the people in his 


intereſt, by communicating to them a pretended 
letter of the ducheſs of Milan, which he faid had 
been intercepted, and in which that princeſs pro- 
miſed to her army the plunder of Genoa. - With- 


out examining whether this letter was forged or 


real, the people unanimouſly renounced the Mi- 


laneſe authority, and appointed Adorno chief or 
rector of Genoa, without any dependance on 


Milan. To break off all connection with that 
court, the rector formed an alliance with the king 


of Naples, then at war with the duke of Milan, 


and obtained aſſiſtance from that monarch. The 
regent of Milan, incenſed by the defection of 
Adorno, oppoſed to him Obietto de Fieſco, whom 
ſhe retained at her court as a dangerous man. 
This quality, ſo formidable before, now became 
a reſource ; but it was not advantageous to the 
Milaneſe. Obietto was a venal ſoul, who ſut- 
fered himſelf to be purchaſed in turns by the ar- 
chiepiſcopa] doge, and the pirate Paul Fulgoſio, 
againſt Milan; by Milan againſt Adorno; by 
Adorno againſt the Milaneſe,, and by the Mi- 


laneſe againit Baptiſt Fulgoſio, the fon of Peter, 


* 
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the ancient doge of Genoa, killed i in the ſtreets 
while attempting ta ſubdue it. | 
Every thing now conſpired to occaſion the « en- 


tire deſtruction of the Milaneſe authority in Ge- 
The people would no longer ſuffer it to be 


ee The nobility were wavering; but 


they deteſted Proſper Adorno, who according to 


every appearance was not ſo much devoted to 


them as they wiſhed. They joined themſelves to 
John Baptiſt Fulgoſio, though he was himſelf not 
free from ſuſpicion, and aſſiſted him to get rid of 

Adorno. The latter thought himſelf perfectly 
ſure of this Fulgoſio, who had, ſold himſelf at a 
pretty dear rate ; but other purchaſers having bid 


more, he had eſpouſed their party. Adorno knew 


nothing of this change till he was attacked by 
Fulgoſio, almoſt in his palace. - He immediately 
fled, and with great difficulty reached the ſea 


ſhore, followed by the” hootings of the populace 


and ſhowers of ſtones. At that time there were 
ſome Neapolitan galleys in ſight of the port. 'A 
ſignal was made to them; but as they did not 
approach with ſufficient ſpeed, the” rector threw 
himſelf into the ſea, and having got on board by 
ſwimming, wasſoon out of the reach of his enemies. 


The Genoeſe now deliberated what kind of a 


government they ſhould adopt. John Baptiſt 
Fulgoſio gave great ſatisfaction to his country- 
men, by appearing to conſult them; for every 


thing was ſettled by the chiefs of the two parties 
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of Fieſco and Ful goſio, and even with the king 


1 of Naples; and it had been agreed that they 


ſhould no longer think of the Milaneſe authority, 
but return to their doge. John Baptiſt Fulgoſio, 
who had cauſed himſelf to be ſo well paid by 
all parties, was elected and inveſted with the 


| ſupreme power, ſubject to the controul of a coun- 


eil of eight magiſtrates, choſen by the people. 


To conſole the nobility, on account of many ar- 
rangements made without their concurrence, the 
people had the condeſcenſion to chooſe two thirds 
of their magiſtrates from that body. | 

Some pretend that John Baptiſt Fulgoſio, 
though involved in all theſe intrigues, had no 
propenſity to them; that he only complied with 
the withes of his family; and that his taſte in- 
chned him to ſtudy the belles-letters, and that 
. tranquillity which enhances their charms. As a 
prudent man, however, accommodates himſelf to 
circumſtances, he ſubmitted to the load of go- 
vernment, and diſcharged- with punctuality its 
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laborious duties. But he never proceeded far- 


ther. Neither his family, nor the chiefs of the 


other houſes, derived any advantage from his dig- 
' nity. Theſe ambitious men could not confine 


themſelves to the ſame moderation. Being in- 


formed one day that Paul Fulgoſio, his uncle, the 
archbiſhop of Genoa, of whom ſo much has been 


already ſaid, wiſhed to receive him in his palace, 


the doge repaired thither without guards or any 
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other precaution, and found an aſſembly of per- 


ſons; who by their looks did not ſeem to entertain 
a very favourable diſpoſiton towards him. They 
indeed gave him to underſtand, in pretty plain 


terms, that the Genoeſe were tired of his govern- 


ment; and that for the good of the public he muſt 


immediately refigwin favour of his uncle. The 


doge, ſtruck with a kind of torpor on hearing this 
unexpected addreſs; ſaid a few words with a faul- 


tering accent ; abdicated his office, and with- 
drew. The archbiſhop was therefore elected 


dogs for the third time. 
His vices, which he had never repreſſed, con- 


tinued openly to manifeſt themſelves: but his 
military talent, the only virtue he had ever ſhewn, 


became eclipſed. He ſaw with indifference his 
countrymen and ſubje&ts beaten by the Floren- 
tines; and he did not even indemnify them for 
their loſſes by internal peace, which was always 
interrupted by his miſconduct. Inſtead, how- 
ever, of depriving him of all authority, they 


were ſatisſiedwith ſubjecting him to a certain de- 


gree of reſtraint, by affociating with him as coun- 
ſellors ten of the ben citizens, who were 


called decemvirs. N 8. ＋ 


Fulgoſio was afraid that this might be only a 


preliminary ſtep to his depoſition. He endea- 


voured, therefore, to ſecure the protection of 


Milan, and connected himſelf to that court by 


the marriage of his natural ſon Frigoſin with 


- 
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Clara, a natural daughter of the late duke John. 


Galeazo. This precaution let the Genoeſe know 


what they had to apprehend, ands what they 
dreaded was realiſed. Paul Fulgoſio procured 


for the Milaneſe as much authority in Genoa as - 


he could ; and the Genoele, on the eve of being 
totally ſubjugated, offered themſelves again to 


France. Charles VIII. accepted this offer, and 
promiſed them aſſiſtance; but as he was ſlow in 
ſending it, the republic fearing the worſt, re- 


ceived a governor from the hand of the duke of Mi- 
lan. He was ſtill an Adorno, who acknowledged 


that he held the government only for ten years, 


in the name of Louis Sforza, called the Moor. 


A pretty correct idea may be formed of the 


political ſtate of Genoa, if we compare the peo- 
ple to a ſick perſon, always ſuffering from diſeaſe, 
trying every thing to procure health, and putting 


confidence, without diſtinction, in able phyſi- 


cians, as well as empyrics, who promiſe him re- 


lief: the nobility to men of a ſtrong conſtitution, 


who being ſound and robuſt, give no credit to 
the diſeaſes of others, and require from them the 
ſame ſervices as if they enjoyed good health; and 
in the laſt place, the neighbouring powers to 
quacks, indifferent reſpecting the ſucceſs of their 


advice and their drugs, provided they can enrich 


- themſelves by them. Louis the Moor promiſed 


to the Genoeſe proſperity, juſtice, and tranquil- 
lity 5 but when he had gained them gver, and 
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found them obedient to his authority, he involved 


them in wars undertaken merely for his own ad- 


vantage. Ide minds of the people being in an 


irritated ſtate, they were the more ſenſible of the 
burthen of the taxes. The nobility, who were 
little diſpoſed to participate in the load, pretended 
that they complained without cauſe. A flight 
indiſpoſition, if neglected or diſpiſed, becomes a 
ſerious malady. Their dejection was ſucceeded 
by tranſports of madneſs; which, though not 
mortal to the republic, weakened its ſtrength ſo 
much that it was n in a a languiſhing condi- 
gig! 42 14H * 


The Adorno ene lei power entruſted to 


9 them, in order that they might take vengeance 


on their enemies, and commit with impunity 
every kind of excels. The diſcontent of the 
people would have burſt forth in fatal repriſals, 
had it not been for the prudence of Couran- 


dela Stanga, the reſident whom Louis kept at 


Genoa, who ſeveral times ſuſpended the ani- 


moſity of the two parties, when ready to proceed 


to hoſtilities. He ſecured alſo to Louis, with 
equal dexterity, the affection of the Genoeſe, and 
hence it happened that when this prince quar- 
relled with Charles VIII. whom he himſelf had 


invited to Italy, the Genoeſe gave to the duke 
of Milan every poſſible aſſiſtance. But when 
fortune began to deſert Louis, and when the 


French, calling forth an immenſe force, ſeemed 


. G, 
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to announce the greateſt ſucceſs, the Genoeſe 
declared for the moſt powerful, and anticipated 


the conqueror, by ſubmitting to his authority. 
Louis XII. the ſucceſſor of Charles VIII. ac- 


cepted their homage, and promiſed to * 


them againſt Louis. | 
4s this aſſiſtance did not ſpeedily arrive, the 
Genoeſe were apprehenſive that the duke of 
Milan, who was not yet in a diſtrefſed ſtate, 
might again attack them, and avenge himſelf 
for their defection. They created, therefore, a 
council of twelve magiſtrates, to whom they 
gave authority to purſue ſuch meaſures as were 
neceſſary for the defence of the city ; and when 
they began to enjoy the pleaſure of regulating 


their own affairs, they became leſs diſpoſed to 


ſuffer themſelves to be governed by a foreign 
8 ä 

They were not, 6 diſpleaſed with the 

government of Louis XII. who was an affable 

and benevolent prince. During the three months 
he reſided at Genoa, they ſhewed him every 

poſſible mark of attachment ; and it was on ac- 


1500, 


count of theſe teſtimonies of eſteem, that the 


firſt quarrel took place between the nobility and 

the plebeians. They diſputed with each other 

who ſhould ſupport the canopy at the time of the 

monarch's entrance. The prince decided in fa- 

vour of the plebeians ; but this was merely an 
Vol. VII. | by 
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empty parade. The ſolid advantages; that is to 
ſay, dignities and places, remained with the no- 
bility, even during the abode of the king, and 


much more ſo after his departure. The gover- 


nors, ſent thither by France, being ſelected from 
the claſs of the nobles, beſides the inclination 


which their birth inſpired, were diſpoſed alſo to 


defend the nobility, as being the firmeſt ſupport 


of monarchic government. Ihis partiality gave 


more offence to the people, as the nobility abuſed 


the aſcendancy which they had been ſuffered to 
acquire over them. As they took very little pains 


to avoid giving them diſguſt, they inflamed their 


F 
1510, 


hatred by every kind of bad treatment; and did 
not conceal the contempt they entertained for all 
thoſe who were comprehended under ae * 
lation of the people. 

The people, tired of being aa expoſed 


to the inſults of young men, proud of their birth 


and their riches, we reat length incenſed by their 
arrogance ; and after various acts of provocation 
and public quarrels, which evinced their ſecret 


diſpoſition, they openly declared their pretenſions. 


They ſignified and inſiſted, with that warmth 
which the populace generally ſhew in their de- 


ſires and paſſions, that all employments in future 


ſhould be divided among the three principal bo- 


dies of the ſtate: the nobility, merchants, and 


ins. This was a new * which the 
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nobility would not ſuffer to be mentioned. They 


even treated it with the utmoſt ridicule. The 


two bodies, they ſaid, the merchants and artiſans, 
formed only one ; and if they granted this de- 


mand, the people would poſſeſs two-thirds of the 
offices. The people, on the other hand, -main- 


tained that it was not agreeable to juſtice that 
the nobility, who did not make a third of the ci- 
tizens, ſhould appropriate to themſelves one half 
of the dignities and employments. Some of the 
nobility, who no doubt poſſeſſed more judgment, 


did not think the deſire of the people altogether 


unreaſonable. The plebeians inſiſted on a deci- 
ſion; but obſtacles were thrown in the way by 
the nobility, who hoped to derive benefit from 
protracting the time. The people, becoming 
impatient, removed theſe obſtaeles by thoſe means 
which they generally find ſucceſsful. They took 
up arms, and the governor granted them every 
thing they required. With his conſent they cre- 
ated twelve popular magiſtrates, on whom they 
conferred the noble title of Pacificators. They 
wrote to the king, and the council approved theſe 
arrangements ; but in leſs time than would be re- 
quired to go from Paris to Genoa, the pacification 
was broken. | 


Whether the rupture was occaſioned by the 


people or the nobility, when the former roſe in a 


_ * latter being always the weaker party, 
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were yxpelled. They raiſed a violent outcry, 
and their complaints reſounded even in the court 
of France. The council was highly offended be- 
cauſe the people had not waited for the ratifica- 
tion of their demands, which was in their favour, 
or becauſe it was not reſpetted when communi- 
cated to them. Louis XII. ſent a governor well 
attended, who made his entry with a formidable 
eſcort, and the gloomy thoughtful air of a Bou- 
cicaut,; but he had neither his talents nor firmneſs, 
He ſuflered the people to create eight tribunes | 
from among their own body; and this act of 
election gave them abſolute authority, and anni- 
hilated that of the other magiſtrates. 

This arrangement diſpleaſed even the et of 
the people, and not without reaſon. The tri- 
bunes, anxious to preſerve their temporary power, 
courted with affectation the favour of the popu- 
lace, while the banditti and deſperadoes, with 
whom the city was filled, being ſure of protec- 
tion, abandoned themſelves with impunity to the 
utmoſt licentiouſneſs. They proceeded to ſuch 
| exceſs, that the tribunes could not help conſent- 

ing to the introduction of regular troops, to over- 
awe the offenders. A deſire of eſtabliſhing ſome - 
| kind of police, gave riſe a plan for creating a 
council of thirty-ſix popular citizens, and of ſup- 


pPreſſing every other magiſtracy. Recourſe was 


afterwards had to a ſmall number of chiefs, but 
inferior to that of the tribunes. The latter were 
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eight: the new created regents four. The go- 


vernor, incenſed at the inſults offered to him by 


oppoſing his orders, ſometimes openly, and ſome- 


times by indirect violations, abandoned the Ge- 


noeſe to themſelves, and quitted the city. 


The tribunes then re- appeared, and no longer 


made a myſtery of the deſign they entertained of 
freeing themſelves from the yoke of France. 
They allowed no perſon to ſhew indifference on 


this ſubje&. The chief plebeians as well as the 


nobility, who took no ſhare in theſe commotions, 
were perſecuted as ſuſpected of attachment to 
the French government, and of favouring its 
views. Thoſe, however, who poſſeſſed prudence 


and moderation, did not deſpair of bringing the 
people to liſten to conciliatory meaſures ; but 


their orators, by their violent ſpeeches, ſtill kept 
them in a ſtate of efferveſcence. Threatened 
with an attack from Louis XII. they ſuggeſted to 
them that it might be proper to ſolicit the affiſt- 
ance of the emperor. The people, ſuffering 
| themſelves to be perſuaded, pulled down the 

banners of France, and hoiſted in their ſtead 

thoſe of the emperor. They choſe from their 
own claſs a doge named Paul Novi, by trade a 
dyer. Under this man, who wanted neither ſpi- 
rit nor courage, the Genoeſe gained advantages 


over the nobles, who ſeconded by ſome French 


trroops, had made their appearance in the envi- 
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ons of their city. Elated by this rr they 


then laid ſiege to the citadel. 

Louis XII. after long heſitation, at length re- 
ſolved to march againſt Genoa, As he ap- 
proached, conſternation was ſpread throughout 


the whole city. The inhabitants were no longer 
thoſe courageous people, - ſo zealous for the de- 


fence of their liberty. The populace, their cri- 
minal tribunes, and the refractory chiefs, laying 
aſide that pompous language which they had 
before employed, obſerved filence, and knew 
neither what they were doing nor what they 
ought to do; yet, after their firſt dejection, they 


. recovered themſelves a little, and took ſome pre- 


cautionary meaſures for their own defence. They 


divided among the peaſants, who had fled to the 


city in great trepidation, the houſes deſerted by 


=.» the nobility. The gates were ſhut, and the ſtreets 


were barricaded with iron chains and logs of 


timber. Thus every citizen entrenched himſelf 


in his own home, and the houſes were filled with 


arms, ſtones, and beams, as if every individual | 
had been about. to ſuſtain a ſiege. 


But all the inhabitants were far from being of 


the ſame opinion, in regard to defence. The 
greater number, the wealthieſt and the moſt pru- 
dent, declared for ſubmiſſion ; but the tribunes 
and the orators did not ceaſe to animate the cou- 
rage of the populace. Being, however, ſeveral 
times beaten, they were ſtruck with terror and 
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began to change their opinion. The tribunes, 
the orators, and the doge, fearing the effect of 
this change, and apprehenſive leſt they ſhould 
be arreſted by their accomplices,- with a view of 
obtaining forgiveneſs, made their eſcape in the 


night time. The magiſtrates and the principal - 


citizens, when freed from this tyranny, thought of 
nothing but procuring pardon. Genoa ſurren- 
dered at diſcretion, and had no cauſe to repent 
of the configence it placed in Louis XII. The 
monarch indeed aſſumed an air of alarming ſeve- 
rity, and appeared on his throne ſurrounded by 


ſoldiers, whoſe threatening looks ſeemed cal- 


culated to inſpire terror. The Genoeſe, con- 


voked before the ſovereign, proſtrate and trem- 


bling, were ſilently waiting for their ſentence, 


while gibbets were erected in the grand ſquare, | 
and in ſeveral quarters of the city. Some of the 


moſt mutinous chiefs, malefactors, and profligates, 
ſtained with crimes, were executed; ſentence of 
baniſhment againſt ſixty more was publicly read ; 
and an amneſty was granted to all the reſt. The 
air reſounded with the acclamations of thoſe who 
returned thanks fer their deliverance, while ſome 
remarked that. Louis, had in his coat of arms an 
emblem which inſpired them with confidence, 


amidſt the general terror. It was a mother bee 


with the following words: © She makes no uſe 
« of a ſting.” 
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The city'was now deprived of its. privileges, 
and the diplomas were burnt, Louis cauſed a 
citadel, called Fort de la Lanterne, to be erected, 
and impoſed a fine to defray the expences of the 

war. After the rſt tumult had ſubſided, ſearch 
was made for the authors of the revolt. Deme- 
trius Juſtiniani, who, through an inconſiderate 
zeal for liberty, had been engaged in all the in- 
- trigues, though a man in other reſpects endowed 
with excellent qualities, and much eſteemed, was 
condemned to be beheaded : a leſſon for even 
honeſt men to be on their guard in faCtious times. 
It was diſcovered by his depoſition, that pope 
Julius II. had taken a great ſhare in the commo- 
tions of Genoa. The duke of Milan, as already 
| ſeen, had been concerned: i in them alſo; and the 
Venetians, the king of Naples, and all the petty 
princes of Italy, contributed their part, particu- 
larly at Piſa, to which the doge, Paul de Novi, 
with a few of the tribunes and their adherents, 
had fled for ſhelter. | Paul was taken, brought 
back to Genoa, and executed on that ſpot which 
had before been the ſcene of his triumph. Louis 
XII. left behind him a governor, furniſhed with 
excellent inſtructions and. charged with ſevere 
orders; but the rage of faction prevailed over all 

his precautions and prudence. 
SE De Lannoi, the firſt governor, a wiſe and mo- 
| -derate man, being unable to ſupport the embar- 
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raſſment and chagrin to which he was expoſed 
by continual cabals, requeſted that he might be 
recalled. His ſucceſſor, who had more firmneſs, 


finding that he diſpleaſed the people, deſired to 


be recalled alſo. The unfortunate Genoeſe, ha- 
raſſed and haraſſing others, were a ſport to the 
paſſions of the neighbours by whom they were 
ſurrounded, and of intriguing ſpirits who reſided 
among them. Having become ſubjetts of France, 
they ſaw themſelves expoſed to the efforts of the 
league formed againſt that country, by the pope, 
the Venetians, and the Swiſs. It fell entirely on 
them, with a whole horde of diſcontented nobi- 
lity. The city was often threatened, ſometimes 
with a regular ſiege, and ſometimes with a ſur- 
priſe. | 
> Veter Fregoſa bad been W PIO and 
was ſuceeeded by Janus Fregoſa. The French 
governor, not being able to prevent theſe elections, 
retired into fort de la Lanterne, which was 
blockaded by the Genoeſe. The Adorno, rivals 


1512. 


of the Fregoſa, declared even in the heart of the 


city for the beſiegers. Jerome de Fieſco was 
aſſaſſinated by the brothers of the doge; and the 
Fieſco and the Adorno uniting, expelled the doge 
Janus and his whole family. Anthony Adorno 
- was acknowledged as governor by the French. 
He maintained himſelf as long as the French 
proſpered ; but after their defeat at Novara, the 
 Fregoſa returned to the city, and expelled the 
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Fieſco and the Adorno. Octavian Fregoſa drove 


the French from fort de la Lanterne, but the ſuc- 


; 1527, 


ceſs of Francis I. induced the doge to liſten to an 


accommodation, and he agreed to become gover- 


nor of Genoa, as Adorno had been, for the king 


| ot France. 


Francis I. having experienced a fatal reverſe at 
Pavia; Genoa was involved in his misfortunes, 
and notwithſtanding the efforts of Ottavian Fre- 
goſa, was taken by aſſault by the imperial army, 
and pillaged. The doge was made priſoner, and 


died of grief. The Adorno, having become maſ- 


ters of the city, under the protection of the Im- 


perialiſts, Anthony Adorno was elected doge. 
The French, who recovered their former influence, 
invited Adorno to join them, promiſi ing that they 
| would leave to him the ſupreme authority, and 
- the title of governor, as they had done to the 


©  Fregoſa. Adorno rejected their offer, and un- 


dertook to defend Genoa againſt the French ar- 
my; but his ſtrength was not equal to his hopes. 
' Genoa was obliged to ſurrender, but it obtained 


favourable terms. The French entered the city 
in the greateſt order, and except plundering the 


palace, which could not be prevented, committed 
no exceſs. Genoa was indebted for its ſafety to 


Andrew Doria, who being equally eſteemed by 
both parties, enabled the French to make them- 


_ ſelves maſters of the city without injury to his 


fellow citizens, Doria, a celebrated navi igator, 
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"4 a very able general, had hitherto been of 
great ſervice to France; but through ſome court 
intrigues was involved in a quarrel with Francis I. 
Charles V. always ready to take advantage of the 
falſe ſteps of his rival, gained over the Genoeſe 
admiral, in hopes of depriving the French mo- 
narch of the dominion of Genoa, even if he ſhould 
not obtain it for himſelf. 

As the emperor had hoped, Doria formed a 
plan for wreſting Genoa from France, and with 
that view took advantage of a fatal circumſtance, 


which was however favourable to his views. The | 


city was ravaged by the plague, and the princi- 
pal citizens had deſerted it. Doria, who had 


been ſuſpected by the French, ever ſince his 


quarrel with their court, though obliged to leave 
Genoa, ſtill kept up a ſecret correſpondence with 


his friends. Trivulcio, the French governor, 'be- . 


ing uneaſy on account of ſome movements, which 


could not eſcape his notice, remained at his poſt 
in the city; but with ſuch a force as was ſuited 
to the ruined ſtate of the French affairs in Italy, 
that is to ſay, two companies of militia, and a 
hundred Swiſs guards. He had, indeed, ſent for 
a reinforcement” of troops, but the dread of the 
plague had prevented them from e 8 the 
er 

Doria, who did not give them time to arrive, 
appeared in the harbour, under the imperial flag. 
Deputies were immediately ſent on board his veſ- 
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ſel by the citizens, to beg that he would not re- 
new in the city the horrors of civil war, and to 
requeſt him to retire. The admiral communi- 
cated- to them his views, which were calculated 
to inſpire. them with confidence; and landed at 
the head of only five hundred men. Theſe ſol- 
diers diſperſing themſelves throughout the ſtreets» 
made them reſound with ſhouts of St. George and 
Liberty! ſhouts highly agreeable to the Genoeſe, 
who had not heard them for a long time. Tri- 
vulcio, abandoned even by his own Swiſs guard, 
retited for ſafety into the caſtle, which only fired 
a few guns. This revolution, the moſt uſeful 
that the republic ever experienced, was the 
work of a moment, and effected with very little 
bloodſhed. | 
I; The ſame day a e aſſembly was held, 
in which Doria was honoured with the title of 
father and deliverer of his country. Another, 
more regular, took place next morning, and was 
attended by the moſt conſiderable citizens in the 
neighbourhood. The nomination of twelve com- 
miſſioners, who had been appointed the preceding 
year, for the purpoſe of reforming the govern- 
ment, was renewed; but Doria modeftly refuſed 
to be one of them, that he might give no um- 
brage to his fellow- citizens. The reſult of their 
labour was a plan of government, which became 
the baſis of the preſent conſtitution of the repub- 
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lic, except a few changes produced by time and. 
circumſtances.  _ 
To prevent thoſe has WEL had 


given birth to the different factions of the Guelphs 


and the Ghibelines, the nobility and the ple- 
beians, the merchants and artiſans, it was deter- 
mined that a ſtate ſhould be formed of all the 
families, whether noble or plebeian, who might 
have fix houſes at Genoa; and that theſe families 


ſhould become as it were the mothers of the no- 


bility ; that thoſe who did not poſſeſs that num- 
ber ſhould be united to the mother families, 
under the names of theſe families, of which they 
ſhould be ſo many branches. The Fulgoſio, 
Adorno, Montalto, Guarco, and other ancient 


families, acknowledged as noble in their own 


right, were not included in that liſt, and this af. 
terwards gave riſe to the diſtinction between the 
new and old nobility. There were only twenty- 
eight families who actually poſſeſſed fix houſes. 
They were declared noble as well as all thoſe 
who were then aggregated to them. They were 
allowed alſo to aggregate ten perſons every year; 
and it was reſolved that in future the doge and 
the magiſtrates ſhould be choſen from theſe twen- 
ty-eight families, and thoſe annexed to them, 
By means of this arrangement, ſuited to the noble 
and the rich, all thoſe who are not. compre- 
hended in this kind of regiſter, as they form only 
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the populace and the moft ignoble part of the 


nation, are excluded from the government. 


* 


fairs are in common managed by the ſenate. 


The duration of the dogeſhip was confined to 
two years ; and his power was reſtrained by gi- 
ving him, under the pretence of aſſiſtance, a 
privy council compoſed of eight governors, with- 
out whoſe advice he could do nothing : this is 


- what is called the /ezgneurze. To theſe were 


added, in a lower claſs, eight magiſtrates, named 
procurators. The grand council, which aſſem- 
bles for the moſt important affairs, is compoſed 


of four hundred citizens: the leſſer, choſen .from 


among the great, conſiſts of a hundred. The 
latter, after ſome diſcuſſion, propoſes for the doge- 
ſhip four citizens to the grand council, which 
alone has the right of electing the doge by a plu? 
rality of voices ; but it muſt always confine itſelf 


| to one of the four candidates propoſed by the leſ- 


ſer council. In the laſt place, the general af- 
There are a great number of other magiſtrates, 
for the police, the direction of the bank of Saint 
George, and for trying civil and criminal cauſes. 


The chief of thoſe appointed for the laſt-mention- 


ed buſineſs is named the podeſtat, and muſt be a 
foreigner; but the moſt important of, theſe tri- 
bunals is that of the cenſors, five in number. 


Their functions continue four years, ſo that one 


of them goes out every eight months, Their em- 
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ployment is to examine the conduct of all thoſe 
who retire from the different offices, and eveny 
that of the doge himſelf, and to give a report on 
the ſubjet. Of all theſe functions and dignities, 
Andrew Doria would accept none. but that of 
cenſor; and by a ſpecial privilege, never renew- 
ed in favour of any other perſon, it was continued 
to him for life. The command of the troops was 
given to Phillippin Doria, his nephew: the re- 
public cauſed two ſtatues of their benefactor to 
be erected, and built for him a magnificent pa- 
lace. By his councils Genoa preſerved the good 
will of the emperor, and became reconciled with 
the French, after the latter had made ſome vain 
attempts to recover their authority; and reſiſted 
the attacks of ſeveral citizens who endeavoured 
to excite new commotions. 

Under the ſhade of the laurels of Doria, hl 
the ſhelter of that liberty which had been re- 
ſtored to it by this great man, Genoa ſtill breathed 
after the fatigue, violent convulſions, and civil 
ſtorms by which it had been ſo often agitated. 
An ambitious young man, however, named John 
Louis de Fieſco, count of Lavagne, attempted to 
diſſturb this tranquillity, and to ſubjugate his 
country. He is ſaid to have been endowed with 
every amiable quality, added to great ardour of 
mind; to have poſſeſſed much coolneſs in his 
conduct; an apparent taſte for pleaſure, and that 
_ careleſs and indifferent air which baniſhes ſuſ- 
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picion, together with profound diſſimulation under 


the maſk of candour. With an imagination pro- 


per for conceiving a plan, and judgment and me- 


' thod to arrange its minuteſt parts, he poſſeſſed 


ſufficient boldneſs to carry it into execution. He 


had need of theſe qualities to attack Andrew 


Doria, who was indeed fourſcore, and enfeebled 
by age, but- ſtill ſurrounded by his reputation as 


with a rampart. However merited it might be, 
it expoſed him to the attacks of the envious. 


Theſe, Fieſco found' means to diſcover, and to 
ſome of them he opened himſelf freely in re- 
gard to his deſigns. From others, this able con- 
ſpirator concealed his views; and under a pre- 


_ tence of promoting the public good induced them 


to-purſue ſteps favourable to his projects. 
Every thing being thus prepared, Fieſco had 
to ſurmount only one difficulty, which was to 
ſeparate from a ſpouſe whom he adored, and 
who to the graces of external figure added great 


ſolidity of judgment. He had not concealed from 


her his project. As long as ſhe beheld it at a 


diſtance ſhe ſhewed no ſigns of alarm, but when 


the moment of execution approached, her affec- 
tion repreſented to her mind the whole extent of 
the danger. Fieſco accoſted her with a bold and 
confident loox. I am about to depart, ma- 
e dam,” ſaid he. © TI ſhall place Genoa at your 
* feet. You ſhall never ſee your huſband but 


conqueror On theſe words, ſhe threw her- 
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: ſelf into his arms and ſhed a torrent of tears. She 
endeavoured to detain him but he remained in- 
flexible. As he knew the magnanimous heart of | 
his ſpouſe, he flattered himſelf, for a moment, 

that he had revived her courage, by making her 
acquainted with the means he had purſued to en- 
ſure, ſucceſs, and the neceſſity there was for com- - 

pleting an enterpriſe already ſo far advanced. 
She liſtened to him with every emotion of grief, 


and ſtill ſhedding tears, on account of the cruel © 


neceſſity by which he was urged, gave way to 
the preſſing motives of her huſband, and bade 
him a tender farewel. But when ſhe found her- 
ſelf obliged to part from him, ſhe fainted, not- 
_ withſtanding the courage ſhe had aſſumed. Fieſco 
took advantage of this moment, tore himſelf from 
her, and haſtened to the ſpot where his friends 
were waiting for him. 

The fignal being given at midnight, the con- 
ſpirators diſperſed themſelves throughout the 
ſtreets, crying out, Fieſco ! Fieſco ! a name ren- 
dered dear to the multitude by the excellent qua- 
| ities of the count de Lavagna, and the acts of 
kindneſs he had done to them. The poſts which 

had been previouſly marked for attack were ſoon 
carried; and the alarm- bell reſounded in, every 
quarter. The ſenators were thrown into great 
conſternation, ' and repaired in a tumultuous man- 
ner to the palace, from which they ſent deputies 
| to treat with Fieſca, who by the ſhouts of the 
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\ populace was known to be at the head of this 
5 | enterpriſe. Search therefore was made for him, 
and both friends and enemies called out his name, 
but no one anſwered. While all were nel 
at this filence, Verina, one of the conſpirators, 
and the deareſt of his confidants, who had been 
ordered to take poſſeſſion of the port, was in- 
formed that a plank, which conducted to ohe of 
tte galleys, was broken down. Apprehenſive 
> _ that ſome- accident had happened, he ordered 
the place to be ſearched, and found the body 
of his unfortunate friend. The plank, no doubt, 
had given way under his feet, and the weight of 
his armour, had prevented him from extricating 
Himſelf from the mud into which he had ſunk. 
The news of this terrible cataſtrophe flew from 
mouth to mouth; the arms dropped from the 
hands of the conſpirators, who now thought only 
of ſaving themſelves, and from that moment Ge- 
noa found itſelf free: Andrew Doria had been 
in danger of loſing his life in the tumult; but he 
fortunately made his eſcape from the city in pro- 
per time. His return was a kind of triumph. 
He is accuſed of having perſecuted the conſpi- 
rators with a fury which had the appearance of 
perſonal vengeance; and this animoſity gave 
more offence, as Fieſco, who was not cruel, had 


taken every poſhble AA to 1 a 5 


and the effuſion of blood. | 
Doria died in 1660, at an advanced: age, Full 
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of glory. Before his death he had contributed 


towards a reconciliation between the new and 

the old nobles; but he was not able to baniſh 
from the republic every germ of diſcord. It Was 
imagined that a curb would be oppoſed to the 


reſtleſs diſpoſttion of the nation, by giving very 


ample powers to the cenſors. Their eyes were 
to be continually directed to every thing that took 
place in the houſes of individuals; but their vi- 
gilance was not always able to prevent intrigues, 


which endangered the ſafety of the republic. 
Theſe temporary commotions, however, as they 


did not affect the eſſential part of government, 
deſerve very little attention. It will, therefore, 
be ſufficient to mention the ill concerted, and 
badly conducted, projects of a few reſtleſs citi- 
zens who, from time to time, occaſioned ſome 
uneaſineſs; and to trace out, in a curſory man- 
ner, the tumultous events produced by the ſitu- 
ation of Genoa, and its neceſſary connection with 
| he powers by which it is ſurrounded. 


A little patience on the part of Fieſco might, | 


es have enabled him, without the trouble of 
a conſpiracy, to effect the wiſhed for changes in 
the government ; as a quarrel, which he could 


have employed ſor accompliſhing his end, broke 


out between the old and the new nobility. The 


people took no part in this diſpute, which was 
terminated by the eſtabliſhment of a new law. 
On this Ae Charles V. propoſed to the Ge- 
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noeſe to build « citadel for them, and to furniſh 
them for its defence with a garriſon, which they 


13574 


were to pay, and to have under their on imme- 
inte command; but they prudently refuſed, and 
| thanked the generous emperor for his good inten- 
tion. Charles's pretext was a ſecret and ardent 
attachment, which ſome of the Genoeſe had to 
France, and of which ſymptoms ſtill appeared. 
The partiſans of the French favoured the attempts 
of this republic in Corſica, when it became a ſub- 
jett of diſpute between them and the imperiakiſts. 
In 1574, the diſputes between the old and new 
nobility were renewed. The people took a ſhare 
in them, and intereſted themſelves for the latter. 
The old nobility ſolicited the protection of the 
empire, and of Spain. At this period there were 


_ three factions: that of the ancient nobility, Who 


: themſelves the nobles of the portico of St. 
Luke; that of the new, diſtinguiſhed by the 
name of the nobles of the portico of St. Peter ; 


and the citizens, or populace, not aggregated 
to the twenty-eight families. The laſt made 


n common cauſe with the new -nobility, to 
whoſe party they formed a confiderable reinforce- 
ment. The old nobility, that they might be bn 
an equal footing, requeſted troops from the Spa- 
nith ambaſſador ; but the number ſent were not 
ſufficiently ſtrong to ſupport them. The greater 
part of them, therefore, quitted the city, and 
retired to the territories Vat The pope nbc 
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the other Italian powers, exerted themſelves to 
allay theſe commotions, with which, they were 


the new nobility and the citizens rejected all me- 


diation, being encouraged to do ſo by the inter- 
ference of France, which promiſed them aſſiſt- 
ance. 

The rich citizens, however, durſt not openly 
declare againſt Spain, becauſe that monarchy, 
being well acquainted with the foible of theſe opu- 


Tent and commercial people, had been artful 
enough to borrow from them large ſums, for which 


it paid even eighteen per cent, under a perſuaſion, 


that the fear of loſing their capital would be a 


better check to reſtrain them, than all the fortreſſes 
and citadels in the world. They were induced, 
indeed, by this confideration, to ſubmit to arbi- 
' tors ; and a peace was concluded, after four years 


diſcord, during which they had looked at each 
other with an eye of jealouſy, but without coming 
to blows, like pugiliſts who threaten, and yet are - 
afraid of each others ſtrength. A magiſtrate was 


created, called the conſervator of the laws, whoſe 


office was to cauſe the old laws to be exe- 


cuted, and to prevent the formation of new ones. 
As 'the republic enjoyed tranquillity, it began 
to proſper. The doge in 1581 afſumed the title 
of moſt ferene, in imitation of that of Venice. 
Genoa admitted the eccleſiaſtical inquiſition, but 

* EonhiGorably: moderated. A more terrible tribu- 
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nal is that of the ſtate inquiſitors, eſtabliſhed in 
1625. Theſe magiſtrates are entruſted with the 
management of the internal police. Their vigi- 
lant eyes muſt be open to every thing that takes 
place in Genoa; and even in the boſom of fa- 
milies, to prevent thoſe plots Which might be 
formed againſt 1 the ſtate. 
1628. This prying vigilance, however woubldfotad)” i is 
always uſeful in a republic, and becomes neceſ- 
_ - fary when it finds itſelf involved in a quarrel with 
powerful and jealous neighbours. Such was the 
- fituation of Genoa, in 1628, attacked by the duke 
of Savoy, who was ſupported by France. This 
dangerous neighbour often gave the moſt ſerious 
5 alarm to the republic, either by attacking it from 
43 _ . without, or by fomenting its internal troubles and 
favouring thoſe who excited them. With this 
view the duke inflamed the reſentment of Va- 
=.  chero, a rich plebeian, who had been inſulted by 
the nobility. -'The ſuccour, which the duke of 
Savoy held forth to the malcontents, inſpired him 
with boldneſs to form a plan for extending his 
vengeance to all the nobility, and changing the 
- government of- his country. The meaſures had 
been well concerted ; but the conſpiracy was de- 
feated by miſplaced confidence. Vachero was 
| beheaded, together with three of his accomplices, 
notwithſtanding the efforts made by the duke of 
Savoy to ſave. him, The defire of obtaining R 
ſuperiority over Genoa has always made the dukes 
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of Savoy ready to liſten to and aſſiſt every adven- 
turer capable of entering into their views, 

Such was Raphael de la Torre, a Genoeſe 
lawyer, and one of the boldeſt intriguers who 
09 appeared. Having quitted the ſervice of 
the grand duke of Thane. he had travelled 
through the greater part of Italy with a view of 


making his fortune. Every kind of means ap- 


peared to him proper, provided he could accom- 
pliſh his end. When he returned to his native 
country, he collected a troop of banditti, and 
embarking with them on board a ſmall brig, cap- 


tured in the Genoeſe ſeas a rich felucca, bound 


to Leghorn. Notwithſtanding the precaution of 

maſks and diſguiſed dreſs, they were all recog- 
niſed; and being -proſecuted by the owners of 
the veſſel, the crime was proved, and la Torre 
was outlawed and condemned to be hung. 


Being excluded from his country, in conſe- 


quence of this ſentence, he reſolved to return, by 
ſome means or other, in order to be revenged. 


He preſented hiraſelf, therefore, at the court of 
the duke of Savoy, where he was well received; 
and, having obtained a company of cuiraſſiers, 


communicated to the duke a well-concerted plan 
for makmg himſelf ſucceſſively maſter of Savona 
and Genoa. As it was neceſſary for him to have 
an agent in the latter, he applied to one Vico, a 
man of low birth, and equally intriguing as him- 


ſelf. Vico, however, betrayed him and revealed 
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the ſeeret. He was rewarded for this ſervice, 
and a price was ſet on the head of la Torre ; but 
as the duke, on the faith of this intrigue, had 
made preparations, he was unwilling that they 
ſhould be entirely fruitleſs. He declared wur; 3 
but it continued only a year with various ſucceſs, 


and was terminated by a peace, which gave a 


Mortal blow to the credit of la Torre at the court 


of Savoy. | 
He endeavoured, Holder, to maintain hitmfelf 


in fayour by offering to the duke to ſeize, in the 
time of perfect peace, two Genoefe veſſels, richly 
laden, Which were on their way home from the 


Indies. This propoſal being rejected, he reſolved 


to execute his vengeance againſt the Genoeſe 
by Himſelf alone. His project was nothing leſs 
than to blow up the hall where the council aſſem- 


bled, together With the council, by means of a 


box of fire-works, to be placed below the edifice ; 
but the machitie was fortunately diſcovered and 
: ſtopped on the frontiers. An infernal invention 
of the like kind had been before employed, by 
la Torre, to avenge himſelf on Vico, who luckily 
eſcaped the exploſion, 


La Torre engaged in alchemy and the illufion | 


of magic like moſt intriguers ; deceived others 


and was deceived himſelf; and went about to dif- 


fſerent courts, Where he diſperſed memoirs filled 
With his projects. Being neglected or deſpiſed, 
© he-endeavonred to acquire a reputation of he- 
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roiſm; ſerved in the French army during the 
German war, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his 


bravery. Having become tired of the profeſſion 


of arms, he proceeded to Holland, and purchaſed 
at Amſterdam the freedom of the city, that he 
might be qualified for ſome public- office ; but 
loſſes at play obliged him to retire to Venice, the 
country. of maſquerades and intrigue, where he 
was aſſaſſinated at the age of thirty-ſix, 

Were we to follow the viciſſitudes of Genoa, 
we ſhould be aftoniſhed at the changes to which 
it has been expoſed, at periods not very remote 
from each other. The friend and enemy of 
France, Spain, the Empire, and Savoy ; in a word, 
involved, either voluntarily or through force, in 
every war; careſſed by thoſe who had need of its 
aſſiſtance, and oppreſſed afterwards by thoſe who 
had flattered it, or left, after the moſt ſpecious 


promiſes, at the mercy of the enemy which they 
had excited againſt it. Genoa experienced this 


fate from the ptinces leagued againſt Louis XIV. 
They compelled the republic to declare againſt 
Him, and deſerted it when they had accompliſhed 
the object of their wiſhes. 

That monarch, incenſed at the conduct of the 
'Genoeſe, covered their ſeas with his fleets. Seig- 


nelay, an imperious miniſter, made known, from 


on board his veſſel, the orders of his maſter, who 
required humiliating meaſures, and he allowed 
the citizens ly five hours to deliberate on their 
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| anſwer. When this period had expired, the city 


was attacked with a ſhower of bombs, by which 


ſiome of the fineſt edifices were deſtroyed; while 


others, in different parts, were ſet on fire. The 
inhabitants fled in the utmoſt conſternation, and 


retired for ſhelter to places which lay at the 


greateſt-diſtance from the port, The ſenate ſent 


Propoſals ; but Seignelay remained inflexible, and 


inſiſted on the terms firſt offered. The people, 
leſs jealous than the ſenate of the point of honour, 
obliged them to-ſubmit, and, in conſequence of 
a conyention, concluded through. the mediation 
of the pope, the doge went to France, accompa- 


nied by four ſenators, to make a public apology 
to the king. The monarch gave to this ceremony 
as much dignity as poſſible, but at the ſame time 


added all thoſe graces which could ſoften the bit- 
terneſs of the ſubmifſion. He cauſed the moſt flat- 
tering honours to be paid to the deputation, and 
treated them himſelf with every mark of reſpect. 


But his miniſters were neither ſo condeſcending. 
nor ſo polite, which made the doge ſay: The 


king deprives us of liberty by captivating our 
e hearts, but his miniſters reſtore it to us by 


* their haughtineſs. 


During the war of the Spaniſh ie e the 


Genoeſe, wavering and uncertain, were often ex- 
poſed to the extortion of both parties. They, for 
the moſt part, experienced this fate of war in the 


quarrels of France with the houſe of Auſtria. 


/ 
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y Their opulence was a flattering lure to the hordes 


of Pandours, Croats, and other irregular troops, 


of which the army of the queen of Hungary was 
compoſed at the time of her invaſion of Italy. 
Genoa, after ſeeing its territories ravaged; was 
obliged to ſurrender to the marquis de Botta, the 
Auſtrian general, who took peaceable poſſeſſion 
of the city, and, having placed a garriſon in it, 


impoſed a contribution of twenty-four millions, to 


be paid within a month. The Genoeſe did not 
imagine that it would have been ſo high, and 
they ſtill leſs expected the demands which fol- 
lowed: viz. that they ſhould furniſh clothing for 
thirty thouſand troops; that they ſhould reſtore to 
the queen the diamonds and other pledges ſhe 
had given, as ſecurity for the large ſums bor- 
rowed from them, and which, conſequently, they 
would loſe ; and that they ſhould furniſh, as a free 
gift, tents, wood, forage, and proviſions. From 
thoſe who did not give with a good grace, the 
imperialiſts took by force, | 

The people endured their ſufferings with a 
_ gloomy ſilence: a diſpoſition always dangerous. 


1746. 


Botta, having no dread of abufing his power, re- 


quired the ſenate, contrary to the tenor of the ca- 
pitulation, to give. up their heavy artillery. As 


they durſt not refuſe, the Germans dragged them 


in triumph through the ſtreets of the city. The 
carriage of one of the guns happening to break 
in a narrow ſtreet, the German officer who com- 
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manded the party, incenſed at the Wee | 
of the Genoſe, who ſhewed no readineſs to aſſiſt 
in getting the damage repaired, ſtruck one of the 
ſpectators with his cane. The latter in return 
ſtabbed the officer with his knife. The Germans 


having attempted to revenge their wounded com- 


mander, the people took the part of their coun- 
tryman ; armed themſelves with whatever wea- 
pons they could find, and ſeizing a few pieces of 
artillery, directed them againſt the Germans. The 
troops retired to their poſts, and made ſome reſiſt- 
tance; but were driven from them, and ſoon after 
from all the Genoeſe territories. 

In 1797 the republic was involved in new 
troubles, which, as uſual, were accompanied with 


exile, proſcription, and the effuſion of blood. 
It was impoſſible that a people, ſo fond of novel- 


ties, ſhould not have a ſhare in the revolution 


which changed all the governments of Italy. 


That of Genoa experienced alterations or improve- 
ments. Time will ſhew what name ought to be 


given to this new cataſtrophe. It appears, how- 


ever, by the conduct which that republic has 
obſerved, during ſeveral years, that it wiſhed to 
preſerve itſelf from theſe commotions ; but what- 


ever meaſures it may take, the wars of its neigh- 


bours muſt always involve it in ruin. Being an 
opulent city, pretences will never be wanting to 


thoſe deſirous of attacking it, becauſe they know 


that it is able to pay the conquerors, and to in- 
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demnify the conquered. Such is the fate pre- 
dicted for the ſtate of Genoa, which now prides 
itſelf in the new name of the Ligurian republic. 
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CORSICA. 


Conviea is about a hundred leagues 1 in Cir- Corſica, an 
cumference. Ihe air is mild, but not ſo warm Mn te 
as in Provence, becauſe it is always cooled 5 
the ſea-breezes. This iſland has excellent ports, 
near which are four or five pretty conſiderable 
towns. The capital, named Corte, ſtands in the 
centre, at a place where two chains of mountains 
which traverſe the iſland croſs each other. The 
 fituation of Corte renders it exceedingly ſtrong. 

The mountains are well covered with wood. 

On the ſummits of ſome of them are lakes, main- 

tained by the ſnow that continually lies on theſe 

eminences, and from which ſtreams of the pureſt 

water, perhaps in the world, flow down into 

the planis. They abound with excellent fiſh, as 

well as the furrounding ſea. Corſica contains 

mineral ſprings, and conſequently metals; oop- 

per, filver, and even gold, together with quick- 7 
ſilver, iron extremely ductile, alum, ſulphur, and N 
calamine; marble, granite, jaſper, and porphyry a 

are not uncommon. The loadſtone, and a few 


% 
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turquoiſes are alſo ſometimes found. The ſoil is 
proper for grain of every kind. It produces 
heat ſufficient for the conſumption of the in- 
habitants, and would produce more with proper 
cultivation. The fruit of the cheſnut tree, which 
is fo prodigiouſſy abundant, that the horſes are 
fed with it, and which can be collected with very 
little trouble, renders the men indolent. The 
honey has a ſharp taſte, becauſe the plants from 
which it is collected are too ſtrong. A great 
deal of good wine is made in the iſland. Paſtures 
are rare, but ſome might be formed by art. The 
mouflon, which, according. to Buffon, is the ori- 
ginal ſtock of all the ſpecies of the ſheep, is here 
' indigenous. The iſland has plenty of game; and, 
as is ſaid, no venomous animal. A great many 
phoſphoric flies, more luminous than our glow- 
worm, are ſeen here in the night time. Five or 
ſix of them afford ſufficient light to enable a per. 
ſon. to-read. 1 
| The . inbobitants: are the 8 bf 
lo many nations, that it is difficult. to give them 
a proper character. Strabo makes them to be 
brutal, ſtupid, and indolent; Pliny, juſt, gene- 
rous, valiant, and humane. A modern hiſtorian 
deſcrides them as turbulent and ferocious-; an- 
other makes them compaſſionate, hoſpitable, and 
reſtleſs only when they have been haraſſed. The 
4ruth. i * wann people are found here of all .charac- 
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The clergy, in general, and the monks, poſſeſs 
great power. 

It is probable that Corſica was firſt peopled by 
the Ttalians, Ligurians, or Etruſcans. It was con- 
quered by the Carthaginians, who behaved in it 
as tyrants ; and when it fell into.the hands of the 


- Romans it only changed its opprefſors. The 


Vandals, Goths, Lombards, and Saracens, by 
their ravages made the inhabitants ſometimes re- 
gret their firſt maſters. The French firſt entered 
this country under Charles Martel, about the year 
725. The family of the Colonna eſtabliſhed 
themſelves as ſovereigns of it about 800. This 
family was divided into ſeveral branches ; whoſe 
- pretenſions produced troubles, followed by a ſtate 
of anarchy, which was at its utmoſt height about 
the 'year 1000. The popes, to whom recourſe 


was had to reſtore peace, thought they could re- 
medy the evil by deelaring themſelves ſovereigns 


of the . iſland. Gregory VII. excommunicated 
the/Genoeſe, as a ſacrilegious people, unfaithful 
to the church, and uſurpers of eccleſiaſtical pro- 


perty, becauſe they had taken poſſeſſion of it, 


In the year 1071, Urban II. fold the property of 
Corſica to the Piſans, for homage and a certain 


acknowledgment. Genoa diſputed this dona- 


tion or fale. Innocent II. divided the iſland into 
two rival republics. The Piſans, not being able 


to agree with the Corſicans, ceded their part ta 


7 


- 


ters. They are divided into pieves, or pariſhes, 5 


- 
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Pope Urban IV. Boniface VIE. thought that a * 
part carried with it the reſt, and mage a preſent 
of the whole iſland to the kings of Aragon. 
The firſt known aſſembly of the Corſicans, as 
a national body, was held in the year 1359. The 
object of it was to take into conſideration the evils 
which they ſuffered, both from the incurſions of 
| foreigners, who difputed with each other for the 
conqueſt of their country, and from the animoſity 
of the nobility, who in certain diſtricts exerciſed 
deſpotic authority. We have ſeen in the hiſ- 
tory of Genoa that they aſſumed the title of kings. 
The Genoeſe, who were then at the ſummit” of 
their power, poſſeſſed a great part of the iſland. 
The Corſicans, by the advice of Sambuecio, 3 3 
man rendered famous by his courage and exploits, 
propoſed to the Genoefs to aſſociate them in the, 


_ ſovereignty of the whole iſland, provided they 


would afliſt them to expel the Piſans and the Ar- 

ragoneſe, and to deliver themſelves from the petty 1 
tyrants by whom they were opprefled. The 

clauſes of this treaty, the infractions of which on 
both fides cauſed ſo many misfortunes to Corſica 
bor more than four hundred years, are remarkable. 
The Corſicans admit the Genoeſe to partici- 
Fe in this government of the iſland on the fol- 
lowing conditions: The Genoeſe ſhall maintain 
there a governor and repreſentative. There ſhall 
be formed a council, where natives of the moſt 
Woſtrious families thall have a ſeat, and the right 
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of deliberating and voting, along with the Ge- 
noeſe, in all the aſſemblies. The latter can make 
no innovations without the conſent of the former; 
and no tax ſhall be impoſed without their con- 
currence. The impoſt, in no circumſtance, and 
under no pretence whatever, ſhall exceed twenty 
ſous for each hearth. The titles of count, mar- 
quis, baron, &c. ſhall be retained, as well as the 
prerogatives which the Corſicans have enjoyed for 
time immemorial; and they ſhall not ceaſe to bo 
under the protection of the holy ſee. 

The happineſs produced by this ſemi-national 
adminiſtration continued only a few years; ſince 
after 1380 the Corlicans attempted to ſhake off 
the yoke they had impoſed. The chiefs aſſem- 


bled privately, and choſe as their head Henry de 


la Rocca, under whoſe command they took ſeve- 
ral of the Genoeſe garriſons ; but Rocca was kil- 
led in an action, in the midſt of his triumphs, 
and the Corſicans again ſubmitted to the yoke. 
For a long time they participated in the fate of 
Genoa, their ruler; and, with it, belonged fome 
times to the French, ſometimes to the Milaneſe, 
and ſometimes to the Neapolitans. At laſt they 
gave themſelves up to the lords of Piombino, who 
ſold them, about 1500, to the bank of St. George. 

The Corſicans, being the object of this bar- 
gain, were deſirous, as was reaſonable, to make 
ſome conditions. This gave riſe to new ſtipula- 
tions with the Genocſe, that they would ſtill im- 
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that they ſhould ſell ſalt at a moderate fixed price. 
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poſe no more than twenty ſous per hearth, and 


Regulations were made alſo reſpecting the cuſtoms. 
The chanceries and tribunals were to be filled only 
by Corficans. They were to elect annually twelve 
perſons of their own nation, to watch over 
and maintain their privileges; and without the 
conſent of theſe twelve magiſtrates, called the 
twelve nobles, no innovation could be made in 


the iſſand. Cauſes were to be heard and deter- 
mined by the podefats, eſtabliſhed in each pieve. 


In the laſt place, the conduct of the officers of 
the bank of St. George, who. held the govern- 
ment of the iſland, was to be ſubjected, on their 
quitting their offices, to the examination of a 


tribunal, called the /ndicat, compoſed of twelve 
ſyndics, fix Genoeſe and fix Corſicans, three of 


the nobility, and three of the people, poſſeſſing 
an equal right of ſuffrage, and inveſted with the 


tame authority. 
It appears that this treaty, by which a whole 


nation became ſubject to the directors of a bank, 
gave uneaſineſs on reflection to the Corſicans, who 


found themſelves more humiliated by it, as theſe 
bankers grew proud of their authority. In the 
wars which enſued, we obferye, on the one hand, 
the peeviſhmeſs of ſervitude, and on, the other 
the maliciou$:pleaſure of triumphing over fubjec- 
tion. Not-the conteſt of tyranny againſt liberty; 


but the ſtruggle of wounded pride with imperious 


of 
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| haughtineſs. It 1s very extraordinary that theſe 
paſſions ſhewed themſelves here as active be- 
tween one people and another, as between ind. 
viduals. 

If we can believe the Corſican hiſtorians, the 
Genoeſe, after having taken poſſeſſion of the 
principal poſts, and become maſters of the iſland, 
treated their ſubjects with the moſt atrocious in- 
juſtice. The perſons ſent thither to govern, in 
the name of the bank, in which the chief men 
of the Genoeſe republic were intereſted, received 
orders, in their inſtructions, to prevent both di- 
rectly and indirectly the aggrandiſement of fami- 
lies; to ſow among them the ſeeds of diſcord, 
that they might deſtroy the one by the other, or 


at leaſt to prevent their union; and to humble 
the nobility, and reduce the merchants to the 


plain ſtate of clerks. As oppoſition was made 


to their oppreſſive meaſures, they thought, as all 


tyrants do, that they could render theſe unfortu- 
nate people more pliable by cruelty ; and with 
that view employed fire and ſword ; deſtroyed 
above eighteen pieves, and reduced to aſhes 
more than a hundred villages. It would appear 


that the governors vied with each other in bar- 


barity. - One of them convoked a council of the 

chief men of the ifland; gave them a grand en- 

tertainment ; - preſſed them to drink copiouſly, 

and, at the end of the repaſt, called in ſome ſol- 

diers, who put them all to death. The heads cf 
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- the moſt illuſtrious families thus periſhed. More 


than four thouſand fled; and the Genoeſe gave 
their eſtates. to the pooreſt of their own country- 
men who choſe to go and eſtabliſh themſelyes in 
the iſland. 

This horrid tranſaction inflamed every heart 
with the moſt violent reſentment ; and, notwith- 
ſtanding the precaution taken to humble the 
chiefs, the people found men ready to put them- 
ſelves at their head as commanders. Warriors, 
who had been formed in foreign ſervice, returned 


to aſſiſt their country; and their arrival excited 
the flames of civil war. The French, who were 


at that time enemies to the Genoele, aſſiſted the 
Corſicans to break their chains. The war was 
carried on with uncommon ferocity, Neither the 


Corſicans nor the Genoeſe gave any quarter. 


Thoſe who eſcaped the murderous ſword were 


. ſold as ſlaves to the Turkiſh corſairs, which ho- 


vering around the ifland, waited for their mer- 
chandize, as the Europeans do on the coaſt of 
Guinea. If the French did not retain their con- 
queſts, as the Corſicans deſired, they at any rate 
reſigned them on conditions, which had they 


been obſerved, muſt have ſoftened the fate of 


thoſe they protected; but they were uber eluded, 
or openly violated. 

The oppreſſors entertained great Sad; of a no- 
bleman, named San Pietro D' Ornano, eſteemed 


by the French, among whom he had ſtudged the 
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art of war, and beloved by his countrymen, who 
in him beheld their only reſource. He had mar- 
ned a Genoeſe lady, named Vannina, whom he 
tenderly loved, and who remained at Marſeilles, 
as an aſylum, while San Pietro, filled with indig- 
nation againſt the perſecutars of his country, made 
a voyage to Conſtantinople to ſolicit aſſiſtance 
from the Ottoman Porte. 'The Genoeſe, ima- 
gining that if they could get into their hands. 
Vannina, they ſhould be able, with that valuable 
hoſtage, to ſuſpend the fury of her huſband, em- 
ployed traitors, who inſinuating themſelves into 
her confidence, perſuaded her to repair to Genoa, 
under the flattering idea, that ſhe might be able 
to bring about a reconciliation between her huſ- 
band and the republic. 

She was juſt on the point of departing for Ge- 
noa when San Pietro returned. Notwithſtanding 
the purity of her intentions, he confidered her as 
guilty of having preferred her country to her huſ- 
band ; and he declared that her crime deſerved 
death. In vain did ſhe throw herſelf at his feet; 
he allowed her only a quarter of an hour to pre- 
, Pare for eternity. The unfortunate Vannina re- 
ſigned herſelf with firmneſs to her fate: © I do not 
« entreat you for life,“ ſaid ſhe; © your ſuſpicions, 
* continually renewed, would render it far more 
e painful to me than death. I requeſt another 
*. favour : inflict the puniſhment yourſelf; from 
« your hand death will be leſs terrible. Order 
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the executioners to withdraw. Vannina, who 


preferred you to all other men, will ſuffer no 
« one to touch her but you.” The barbarian 
untied her garters, and, having embraced her, 
ſtrangled her with his own hands. 

Alter this action, it needs not be aſked whether 
had behaved with ferocity to the Genoeſe, whom 


he conſidered as the cauſes of his crime. He 


carried on an obſtinate and bloody war againſt 
them; but he fell into an ambuſcade prepared 


for him by treachery. One of Vannina's brothers 


was among the enemy. San Pietro, though ſur- 
priſed, defended himſelf with great bravery ; but 
his brother-in-law, who never ſuffered him to 
eſcape from his ſight, having diſcharged his muſ- 
quet at him, he inſtantly fell. He however raiſed 
himſelf up, recognifed his wife's brother, and, 
exclaiming, I am a barbarian, Vannina is 
* avenged,” ſunk down and expired. | 
The war was carried on rather by ſudden and 


unexpected attacks than by regular movements. 


In the courſe of two years, more than ſeventeen 
hundred Corlicans are ſaid to have been aſſaſſi- 
nated. A few inſtances will ſerve to give ſome 
idea of the animoſity of the two nations. On a 
certain occaſion, when San Pietro was in danger 
of being overpowered by numbers, an officer, 
obſerving that his horſe was exhauſted, ſaid to 
him: © Take my horſe: fly and ſave Corſica. 
Thy lite is of more value than mine. If it be 
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«my misfortune to fall into the hands of the Ge- 
« nocſe, I do not fear the fate that awaits me. 
“ You will avenge my death by ſaving my coun- 
« try. When it ſhall be free, erect a monument 
ce with this inſcription: Corrego died for Ornano, 
* who is indebted to him for the honour of hav- 
ing ſaved Corſica.” He was indeed hanged. 
Leonardi di Caſa Nuova, San Pietro's lieute- 
nant general, having unfortunately been taken 
priſoner, the Genoeſe reſolved to inflict upon him 
{evere puniſhment, in order to intimidate the 
rebels; but his youngeſt ſon, Antonio, found 
means to get into the priſon, by diſguiſing him- 
ſelf in the dreſs of the ſervant girl, who uſed. to 
carry thither his father's meals, and thus enabled 
him to eſcape. The Genoeſe, without ſhewing 
the leaſt reſpect for this act of filial piety, cauſed 
the young man to be hung from a window of the 
priſon. The inhabitants of Bonifacio, almoſt all 
Genoeſe, exerciſed a refinement of vengeance 
in regard to Stephen Sardaignac, a Corſican cap- 
tain, who had done them a great deal of hurt, and 
who, beſides other injuries, had fold to the 
Turks ſeveral of their fellow citizens, who were 
his priſoners. When they got him into their 
poſſeſſion, they compelled him, by every kind of 
| torture, to erect a gibbet with his own hands, 
and then to hang himſelf. 
The Genoeſe, perhaps, might have defended 
their empire in Corſica, from thoſe convulſions 
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by which it was, ſhaken, had they founded it on 
the confidence and. affection of the people, but 
they thought of nothing but ruling through fear. 
They conſidered this iſland as a colony deſtined: 
merely for enriching their capital. The Corſicans 
were forbidden, under the ſevereſt penalties, to 
export a ſingle article from their iſland to any 
'other place than Genoa, where they were obliged 
to ſell their merchandiſe and productions at a low 
price. In years of ſcarcity, the iſland was 
ſtripped of its proviſions by a kind of legaliſed pil- 
lage, ſo that the Corſicans were frequently ex- 
poſed to all the horrors of famine, while their 
deſpots were living amidſt abundance. The un- 
fortunate Corſicans often attempted to deliver 
themſelves from their miſerable bondage. When 
Louis XIV. bombarded Genoa, they offered 
themſelves to that prince, but he declined ac- 
cepting their preſent. As they could not find a 
maſter who would receive them, they were obli- 
ged to remain under the Genoeſe, n ow” 
preſſed and always ſubmiſſive. | 

If unfortunate days were marked by. the Ro- 
mans with black chalk, thoſe which elapſed after 
the Corſicans had again bent under the Genoeſe 
yoke, ought to have been marked with blood. 
One of the conditions of the treaty had been, 
that the Genoeſe ſhould diſarm the banditti, who 
had encreaſed during the civil war, and deliver 
the country from them; but theſe profligates, 
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always ready to engage in new crimes, were of ; 


the utmoſt value to a tyrannical government. 


The Genoeſe commanders, ſo far from fulfilling 


this article,” courted their favour and protected 
them in a moſt ſcandalous manner. Every day 


produced ſome murder which alarmed the well 


diſpoſed, while, on the other hand, the tax- 


gatherers exerciſed the moſt mercileſs Miene 


againſt the people. 
An unfortunate peaſant, who only wanted two 


ſous to complete his tax, had been ill uſed by the 
collector. He was an old man, exceedingly 
poor, but of an excellent character, and greatly 
eſteemed in the diſtrict where he reſided. He 


reproached the tax-gatherers, on account of their 

extortion, with an energy which made an im- 
preſſion on thoſe around. At the fame time, a 
Corſican ſoldier was condemned, for ſome mili- 


tary crime, to the wooden horſe. The Corſicans 
having made uſe of a few jocular expreſſions, in 
regard to this puniſhment, generally inflicted on 


the. profligates of the army, gave occaſion to a 


quarrel, and theſe fecble ſparks produced a con- 
flagration which ſoon ſet all Corſica in flames. 


1729. 


The people armed themſelves with muſquets, old 


ruſty lances, hatchets, and every thing they could 


lay their hands on. They employed theſe to 


force the military magazines, where they found 
more regular weapons, which they diſtributed. 
In a little time, they were no longer a multitude, 
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without order and without diſcipline: they were 
an army with chiefs, who knew how to make 
choice of proper poſts, who took cities, diſperſed 
manifeſtoes, and ſhewed clearly, by their preten- 
ſions, that the Corſicans did not with: to enter into 
a treaty with the Genoeſe; but were determined 
to expel them entirely from the iſland. 

The Genoeſe, too weak to reſiſt ſuch a torrent, 
oppoſed to it German troops, whom they took 
into their pay. Inſtead of being frightened at the 
imperial banners, or of ſuffering themſelves to be 
ſoftened by an amneſty, which the ſenate of Ge- 
noa offered, the Corſicans, in a general aſſembly, 
decreed, that the firſt perſon who ſpoke of ac- 
ceptifg that amneſty ſhould be put to death. 
They ſent their wives and children, with thoſe 
enfeebled by age, to the mountains, and ſwore 
that they would expoſe themſelves to a thouſand 
deaths, rather than lay down their arms, what- 
ever propoſals might be made to them by the 
Genoeſe or the Imperialiſts. The latter, how- 
ever, entered into a treaty for an accommodation, 
and, as they did not entertain againſt the Corſi- 
cans the ſame contemptuous hatred as the Geno- 
eſe, but, on the contrary, treated them with re- 
ſpect and eſteem, theſe iſlanders, after a conteſt 
of four years, always fatal, though glorious, ſuf- 
fered themſelves: to be brought to an agreement, 
under the guaranty of the emperor. 
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But no guaranty can reſtrain reciprocal animo- 1736. 


ſity. At the end of two-years, the troubles, 
which had been incompletely allayed, were again 
revived. Ihe Corſicans openly revolted : they 
abjured, without heſitation, all dependance. on 
Genoa, and openly declared themſelves ſove- 


reigns, under the immaculate conception of the 


moſt bleſſed virgin Mary, whoſe image they had 
repreſented on their colours. The Genoeſe, at 
this time, had very few partiſans in the iſland, 
and, as their garriſons were exccedingly weak, 
nothing was neceſſary but to prevent the arrival 
of reinforcements. While the inhabitants were 
keeping on the defenſive with great activity, a 
ſtranger arrived in the Frankiſh dreſs: that is to 
ſay, a long ſcarlet robe, a cane, ſword, peruke, 
and hat. He had in his ſuite twelve perſons, 
conſiſting of an officer, who aſſumed the title of 
heutenant colonel, a maitre d'hotel, a major 


domo, a chaplain, a cook, three Mooriſh flaves, 


and four other domeſtics. He brought with him 


ten pieces of cannon, four thouſand muſquets, 


three thouſand pair of ſhoes, a quantity of provi- 
ſions, and a ſmall ſupply of money. He was a 
gentleman of the county of Mark, in Weſtphalia, 
named Baron de Newhoff. 

After leading the life of a knight errant in va- 
rious countries of Europe, he had been detamed 
at Genoa for debt, in the ſame priſon where ſome 
of the Corſican malcontents were confined. Hav- 
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ing got acquainted with theſe people, he boaſted 


part, ſet a price on the head of then 


to them of his influence in ſeveral of the courts of 
Europe, and offered to intereſt himſelf in their 
behalf. When the Corſicans were ſet at liberty, 
by the interceſſion of the emperor, they got the 
baron releaſed alſo, on his giving ſecurity. He 


now exerted himſelf to procure money wherever 


he could, and by means of promifes, and no 
doubt the attraction of great intereſt, he found 
Jews, at Rome and Leghorn, who ſupplied him 
with what was neceſſary to purchaſe proviſions 
and military ſtores, Which he put on board an 


Engliſh ſhip and ſet ſail for Aleria. 


When he arrived, the Corſicans imagined that 
they beheld a protecting deity, and, without 


much conſulting the dictates of prudence, pro- 


claimed the baron king of Corſica, under the 
name of Theodore I. The baron then aſſumed 
all the appendages of royalty, guards, and officers, 
He eſtabliſhed tribunals, cauſed money to be 
coined, and, being well ſupported in the moment 
of enthuſiaſm, took ſome fortreſſes from the Ge- 
noeſe, and declared them baniſhed from Corſica, 
under the pain of death if they ſhould ever again 
ſet foot in the iſland. Ihe Genoeſe, on their 
monarch, 
1 republics, 


an infamous reſource, too common 


becauſe they are not afraid of repriſals. 


1738. 


The aid, which king Theodore bad brought, 


Was very inconſiderable, but he promiſed to his 


' 
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new ſubjetts. aſſiſtance of much greater import- 
ance. They expected it, with confidence, for 
ſome time ; but their hopes, at length, ſeemed to 
vaniſh, and were ſucceeded by impatience. Ap- 
prehending that ſome bad conſequence might 
enſue from the murmurs of the people, which 
began to break out, the monarch declared that 
he would himſelf go in ſearch of ſuccour. He 
accordingly ſet fail, ſent proviſions to the iſland 
from time to time, and returned with a veſſel, 
richly laden with neceffaries, for which he was 
to give in exchange commodities of the iſland ; 
but, as he poſſeſſed none of its productions, he 
found himſelf much embarraſſed when the captain 


demanded payment. Theodore freed himſelf, 


therefore, from his importunities, by cauſing him 
to be aſſaſſinated. 

Though this barbarous action did great hurt to 
bis reputation, he maintained himſelf, for ſome 
time, by the wiſe regulations which he eſta- 
bliſhed. A ſtorm, however, more dangerous 
than the murmurs of a few malcontents, was 
raiſed up againſt him. As the baron de Newhoff 
had arrived the firft time in an Engliſh veſſel, the 
French imagined that the Britiſh government had 


ſome deſigns on Corſica, and they thought it good 


policy to anticipate their views. The Corſican 
monarch being informed of their intention, again 
embarked, in order to procure proviſions in Hol- 
land. On his paſlage, he was expoſed to the 
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danger of a plot, formed for delivering him up to 
the Genoeſe, along with the ſhip, which was to 
carry back ammunition to his kingdom. When 
he returned, he found the whole iſland in the 
hands of the French, who had ſubdued it as much 
by perſuaſion as force. The monarch, in great 
diſtreſs, eſcaped as faſt as poſſible, and after 
wandering about from port to port, making vain 
promiſes, while his hopes were ſtill deceived, he 
retired to England, where he contracted debts 
and was thrown into priſon. 

In this ſtate he continued ſeveral years, vainly 
invoking the commiſeration of the public, and 
cauſing the moſt prefling ſolicitations to be diſ- 
perſed.' Fheſe in part ſucceeded, and he received 
a few fums which ſatisfied his creditors and pro- 
_ cured him liberty. He appeared ſenſible of the 
kindneſs ſhewn to him ; but his misfortunes had 
+. thrown a veil over his mind. The only thing ca- 
pable of diſpelling his gloomy ideas, was to ſpeak 
to him of the Corſicans. His affection for theſe 
iſlanders"ought to entitle him, in ſome meaſure, 
to their gratitude. His epitaph expreſſes, in a 
few words, the whole events' of his life. He was 
buried at London, where the following ſentence 
is inſeribed on his ſimple tombſtone. '< Fate 
gave me a kingdom, but denied me bread.” 
The French, like the Germans, attempted to 
effeẽt an accommodation between the Corſicans 
and the Genoeſe. The iſlanders agreed to abide 
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by the deciſion of the Moſt Chriſtian King; but 
when they were called on to ſign the treaty, 
which placed them under the yoke of their an- 
cient maſters, they accompanied their conſent 
with the following words: * Againſt our own 
-< will, and with as much reluctance as if we 
“ were going to death.” A ſubmiſſion of this 
kind could not be laſting. When the French, 
therefore, withdrew their troops, the iſlanders 
put themſelves in a poſture of defence againſt the 
Genoeſe, and appointed as their chief a noble- 
man, named Gaffori, who having already eſcaped 
from the chains of his enemies, entertained againſt 
them that hatred which he had imbibed with his 
mother's milk; and, by his words and actions, 
communicated the ſame ſentiments to the hearts 
of his countrymen. 
_ | Gaffori was a man of intrepidity, and reſolute 
in his deſigns. Having laid ſiege to a fortreſs, 
the Genoeſe, by whom it was defended, made a 
ſortie, and took one of his children, then at the 
breaſt. They had the baſeneſs to threaten that if 
the father did not order the firing to- ceaſe, they 
would expoſe the child on the walls; and they 
were ſo cruel as to put their threat into execu- 
tion. Gaffori being more attached to his coun- 
try than to his family, continued his fire; but. 
very fortunately. the child was not hurt. The 
Corſican general made himſelf maſter of the for- 
treſs, and- the whole ſhame remained. with the 
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| Genoeſe. As they were not able to overcome 


this brave officer, by open force, they cauſed him 
to be aſſaſſinated. 

After the death of Gaffori, the Cailicans fell 
into a ſtate of anarchy, or abſolute want of go- 
vernment. They were at a loſs what courſe to 
purſue ; but they at laſt made choice of magiſ- 


trates, a bad kind of adminiſtration, at a time 


when they had need of a dictator, rather than of 
a ſenate. Clement Paoli, one of theſe magiſ- 


trates, who was ſenſible of this inconvenience, 
had a brother at Naples, named Paſcal, who 


ſought ſhelter there, after diſtinguiſhing himſelf 

in his country by exploits, which made the Ge- 
noeſe conſider him as a perſon dangerous to their 
views. For this reaſon, when the French brought 
about an accommodation between them and the 
Corſicans, they ſtipulated that Paſcal Paoli ſhould 


be baniſhed. Being recalled by his brother Cle- 


ment, who had prepared every thing for his re- 
turn, he was received by the people with great 
joy, and appointed general. This dignity, more 
burthenſome than honourable, excited the envy 


of ſeveral competitors, over whom he obtained a 


complete triumph, though they had the advan- 
tage of being ſupported by ooh arms and intrigues 


of the Genoeſe. _ 3 
Paoli conducted himſelf ſo well both in the 


council and the army, that he gave great uneaſi- 
* to the Genoeſe. Their fear, therefore, in- 
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duced them to ſend a ſolemn deputation, com- 
miſſioned to offer peace, and to enter into a treaty; 


but it met with a bad reception. The Corſicans 


would liſten to no propoſals, unleſs they were ac- . | 


knowledged: as a free and independent nation. 
They were encouraged to this meaſure by ſome 


of their, countrymen, who in harangues, Which 


diſplayed great enthuſiaſm, held out to them the 


charms and attractions of liberty. To fire their 
breaſts with the noble Jove.of glory, Paoli defired 
all the clergymen to, give in a liſt of the-names of 
thoſe who had loſt their lives ir defending their. 
country, and cauſed them to be inſcribed in 


tables which were hung up iu the moſt public 
places. Patriotic zeal produced actions ſuperior 
to what. could have been hoped.. The general 


enrolled all the inhabitants fit to bear arms; diſ- 


_ ciplined his troops; cauſed money to be coined, 
and formed a council which iſſued wiſe regula- 
tions reſpecting the taxes and other parts of ad- 


miniſtration. Paoli traverſed the iſland, having 


his ſword in one hand and the law in the other; 
and was every where feared and reſpected. 
He was juſt ready to give ſolidity to all theſe 


eſtabliſhments, when he learned that the Ge- 


noeſe, ſtill furiouſly bent on getting poſſeſſion of 


their prey, had entered into a treaty with France, 


and obtained affiſtance from that country. On 
the arrival of the French troops, Paoli, inſtead of 


vgiorous reſiſtance, which he was no longer able 
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to ſhew, employed caution and political prudence. 
He liſtened, therefore, to propoſals for peace; 
but they were not attended with ſucceſs, becauſe 
the Corſicans always inſiſted, as a preliminary, 
on the acknowledgment of their independence. 
The French negotiators deſcended to c6iifftions, 
which they "thought equitable and moderate; 
which were that the Genoeſe ſhould be contented 
with homage, and the ſovereignty of a few places. 
The Corſicans, however, adhered to their reſo- 
lution of not ſuffering foreigners to remain maſ- 
ters of their jiſland. 
But they were at laſt obüged to give way, 
when it was ſignified to them that the Genoeſe 
had renounced their right to the iſland, in favour 
of the French, with whom they had entered into 
a treaty. The Corſicans, however, did not im- 
mediately ſubmit to the law impoſed on them. 
They defended themſelves, and even obtained 
ſome advantages; but Paoli being continually ha- 
raſſed, was obliged to abandon his country, 
which he held ſo dear. He eſcaped in an 
5 Engliſh ſhip, which had been provided to carry 
him off, when matters ſhould be brought to the 
_ laſt extremity. His arrival at Leghorn had the 
appearance of a triumph rather than of a flight. 
The Engliſh veſſels in the harbour diſplayed their 
-j flags, and fired a grand ſalute ; while the people 
ranin crowds to the mole to behold the illuſtrious 
defender of Corſica. | 
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This iſland, ſo long diſputed, was, in the year 
1769, thus brought under the French dominion, 
as a part of the kingdom, much to its advantage, 
as it was never able to be its own miſtreſs, and 
it will be happy if the French are its laſt maſters. 


. 


PARMA AND PLACENTIA, 


Taz Roman republic, that coloſſal edifice, 
- when it crumbled to pieces, overſpread Italy, as 
we may ſay, with materials which ſerved to con- 
ſtruct others of different proportions. It is pro- 
per, therefore, to give a ſhort view of theſe petty 
ſtates, the- political exiſtence of which exhibits 
viciſſitudes not unintereſting. The author of na- 
ture appears with no leſs wonder in the mite than 
in the elephant. 

Parma and Placentia, two ſtates united, and 
which have ſcarcely ever been ſeparated, though 
of ſmall extent, preſent a fertile ſoil, and excel- 
lent paſtures, which afford nouriſhment to nume- 
rous herds of cattle. As this part of Italy lies 
at the bottom of the Appenines, it is well wa. 
tered. It contains falt-pits and minerals. Par- 
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Parma and 
Placentia, 
between Pa- 
via, the Mi- 
laneſe, the 
ſtate of Ge- 
noa, and the 
duchy of 
Modena. 


ma exhibits ſeveral curious monuments, among 


which is a theatre, accounted the moſt beautiful 
of Italy. The churches are ſpacious, and well 
ornamented. The inhabitants have a taſte for 
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- the arts; but they are ; accounted indolent. It is 
remarked that they are not infected with the vice 
of jealouſy like the other Italians. The Parme- 


ſan and Corregio rendered Parma illuſtrious by 
their pencil. Placentia acquired its name from 


the agreeableneſs of its ſituation. To this gift 
of nature, it has added maſter- pieces of art, ca- 
pable of gratifying the curious eye: ſuch as the 


ducal palace, which contains a great number of 
rare articles, and two ſtatues of bronze, repre- 


ſenting Farneſian aden, admired by conndiſ- 


ſeurs. 
After having Banos ot of the exarchate of 


: * an Bay then of the kingdom of the Lombards, 


and afterwards of the empire of Charlemagne and 
his ſucceſſors, Parma and Placentia were erected - 


into republics about the year 1180. They were 


governed by magiſtrates, named conſuls. The 


adminiſtration of juſtice was entruſted to a po- 
|  deſtaty who ſometimes interfered in the govern- 


ment, though a foreigner was elected to the office, 


in order that he might have leſs influence in the 
adminiſtration. This ſmall republic was fre- 
_ quently at war with its neighbours Mercantile 
Intereſt and family quarrels were ſufficient to in- 
duce the people to take up arms; and their battles, 


though fought by inconſiderable bodies, Were 


often bloody. 


The factions of the Guelphs and the Ghibelines, 


that is to ſay, the imperial and papal, exerciſed 
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their fury in Parma and Placentia. The emperor 

Frederick cauſed his party to maintain there a 

ſuperiority, and expelled all the families who did 
not ſupport it. After this expulſion, he even 
ordered one hand and one foot of all thoſe of _ 
whom he entertained ſuſpicions to be amputated, 
and ſent them away in this mutilated ſtate. At 
the beginning of the thirteenth century, a noble 
Parmeſan, named Giberto, at that time podeſtat, 
made himſelf maſter of the ſupreme” authority. 
He retained it ſix years, during two of which he 
rendered the people happy; but he abuſed his 
power during the other four. Recourſe was then 
had to a foreign podeſtat. Frandelata, brought 
from Piſtoia, held the office during the mania of 
the flagellants. He acquired great conſideration 
as well as power, becauſe he ſubjected himſelf 


860 diſcipline along the ſtreets in a very ſevere 


manner. He was imitated, and admired by the 
people, who did not heſitate to execute the orders 
of ſo holy a man. 

In 1263 the rivalſhip of the two podeſtats, 
elected in oppoſition to each other, occaſioned a 
civil war in Parma. A violent battle took place 
between them, during the tumult of which ſome 
houſes were ſet on fire, and the flames deſtroyed 
part of the city. When the people, after three 
days of cruel hoſtilities; began to cool, they 
avenged themſelves on thoſe who had excited 
their 3 ; expelled the competitors; took 
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poſſeſſion of the government, and. eſtabliſhed a 
new order of magiſtrates, ſelected from the N 
cipal plebeians. 

This government was 10 = foal that the 
republic found itſelf in ſuch a ſtate as to be able 


85 to make peace or war with glory. A good un- 


derſtanding prevailed among the inhabitants; and 
commerce was in a flouriſhing condition. Parma 


and Placentia acted a diſtinguiſhed part in the 


league of Lombardy, formed about 1282, to di- 


miniſh the power of the emperors in Italy. As 


the popes were moſt intereſted in the decreaſe of 
this power, they flattered the Parmeſans and Pla- 
centians, from whom they derived their ſuccours. 


I y)he latter, on their part, attached themſelves to 


the ſovereign pontiffs, and placed ſo much confi- 
dence in them as to receive the podeſtat from 
their hand, without, however, renouncing the po- 


pular government. For the troops there was a 


captain; but it ſometimes happened that the 
command was aſſumed by the podeſtat. 

In the beginning of the fourteenth century a 
perſon, named Peregrino, who according to every 


appearance belonged to the claſs of the people, 


united the two titles, to the great diſcontent of 
the nobility. The .captain-podeſtat, ſuſpecting 


that they had ſome bad intention, cauſed the 


towers and fortifications, with which they had. 
ſurrounded their houſes, to be pulled down. 
* nobility did not ſuffer with patience this 
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meaſure to be carried into execution. They made 
ſome reſiſtance, but the people triumphed and 
expelled them, together with the biſhop at their 
head. This expulſion gave riſe to hoſtilities from 
without, and to conſpiracies within. Peace was 
re-eſtabliſhed by recalling ſuch of the nobility as 
were leaſt dangerous, and reſtoring their houſes 
and property; but the people ſtill retained the 
ſuperiority. $ID 

The Parmeſans and people of Placentia, who 
had hitherto been ſo firmly united, quarrelled, 
about the middle of the fourteenth century. Par- 
ma, - apprehending that the Florentines would 
make ſome efforts in favour of their opponents, 
conferred the whole power on Gilbert Corregio, 


who was a. great friend to the nobility, if not of. 


that claſs himſelf. Thus fear created a maſter, 
as an ancient poet ſays that it created gods. In- 
ſtead of combatting againſt Placentia, Corregio 
found means to gain over the nobility, and to get 


himſelf named protector. His authority expe- 


rienced ſome oppoſition, and, on a certain occa- 
ſion, when this happened to be the caſe, he abdi- 
cated the prote&orſhip, and aſſumed the popular 


title of provoſt of the merchants. As ſoon, how- 
ever, as he could lay aſide his modeſty, he again 


decorated himſelf with the pompous title of pro- 


tector. He and his ſucceſſors, under the differ- 


ent denominations of podeſtats, captain-conſuls 


and others of the like kind, enjoyed for about a 
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hundred years abſolute authority in Parma and 
Placentia.y Theſe two cities even loſt the name 
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At length, in 1510, pope Julius II. —— 


to prove to Maximilian, the grand-father of 


Charles V. that Placentia had been given to the 
holy ſee by Charlemagne-z and that it was beſides 


a diſmembered part of the ſtates of the counteſs 


5 Matilda, granted by her to the apoſtolic ſee. 


0e 


1547. 
8 * 
15886. 


Ranuce I. 
1392 


The emperor, who only required to bę perſuaded, 


readily acknowledged Julius proprietor of Pla- 
centia. This pope, who was not very ſcrupu- 
lous, adjudged Parma alſo to himſelf, becauſe it 
ſuited his purpoſe. Paul III. finding theſe two 
cities in his poſſeſſion, made them over to Louis 
Farneſe, his natural or legitimate ſon; for ſome 
authors * . he nud been n. married in 
His youth, | 


This vicious: and 3 prince was aſſaſſi 


nated, and left to his ſon Octavio his ſmall ſtates, 


diminiſhed by the loſs of Placentia, which had 
been ſeized. by the emperor, who refuſed to reſtore 


it, notwithſtanding the entreaties of Octavio, who 
was his ſon-in-law. Octavi 10 is known only by 
. haying been the father of Alexander Farneſe, ce- 


lebrated by his exploits in France, As a grate- 


7 ful acknowledgement for his feryice in the Low 


Countries, Philip II. reſtored to him Placentia. | 


Under his ſon Ranuce I. Parma and Placentia 
enioyed peace; but under Odoard or Edoard, 
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| theſe 6 cities experienced the fate of all petty 
ſtates which are compelled to enter into the quar- 
rels of the great. ; 

Odoard having thought proper to eſpouſe the Odear, 
part of the French, his territories were ravaged noe II. 
by the Spaniards. Being delivered from the latter Francs <7 
by a treaty, he was involved in a war with the T7: , 
pope. The ſubject of diſpute was not the poſ- '777 
ſeſſion of a kingdom, but the proprietorſhip of a 
few. villages or acres of land. All. the art and 
cunning of the moſt profound policy were, how- 
ever, diſplayed in the negotiation which took 
place on this ſubject. - Ranuce II. the ſon of 
Odoard, acted: a diſtinguiſhed part in a theatre 
of very ſmall extent. He was a great prince, 
fince he enriched his ſubjects, and found means 
to render them happy. His ſon Francis. having 
no male children, married his daughter Elizabeth 
to his brother Anthony. The latter when he be- 
came poſſeſſor of Parma and Placentia, by the 
death of his brother, was a melancholy wit- 
neſs to the diſpoſitions made before his death, 
which, by an arrangement between different We 
powers, adjudged his ſtates after that event to the | 
Spaniſh branch of the Bourbons. Don Carlos 
took poſſeſſion of them in 1731, and ceded them, 
in 1749, to his brother Don Philip, who was ſuc- 


ceeded by his ſon Don Ferdinand in 1765. 
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OM 


\ FERRARA, MODENA, an» REGGIO. 


i Ferrara, be- 


tween Man- 


A GREAT deal. or very little may be ſaid of 


- tua,Bologna, Ferrara, Modena, and Reggio, according to the 


Roma 
Gulph of 


Venice. 
Modena, 
between 


; Mantua, 


. Tuſcany, 


Bologna, 
and Parma. 
Rheggio, 
near Mo- 


dena. 


manner in which the hiſtory of theſe cities is con- 
ſidered. If we ſurvey them as annaliſts, curious 
in rare, and intereſting events, nothing can be 
more barren. If we wiſh to make genealogical 


reſearches, we ſhall find enough to ſatisfy us, in 


the uninterrupted ſucceſſion of the houſe of ER, 


-which has poſſeſſed theſe ſtates, ſince Azzo, the 


head of the family, whoſe death is placed about 


the year 970. The greater part of theſe princes 
lived as virtuous individuals, whoſe chief plea- 
ſure conſiſted in rendering thoſe around them 


happy. Some of the younger branches, who poſ- 


ſeſſed little fortune, acquired reputation in the 
military ſervice, and obtained honourable appoint- 
ments in foreign nations. One thing in favour 
of the princes of Eſt is, that when the popes un- 


_ > dertook to recover the ſtates of theſe princes, as 
fiefs and poſſeſſions of the church, the Ferrareſe 


and Modeneſe, with the inhabitants of Reggio, 
Calvi, Mirandola, and all the neighbourhood, 


always oppoſed the pretenſions of the ſovereign 


pontiffs, and preferred remaining under = do- 


minion of their ancient lords. 
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The family of Eſt, which according to A 
came from Germany, and according to others was 
deſcended. from a family already illuſtrious in 
Italy, in the tenth century, but protected by the 
emperor Otho I. does not afford us any bow 
and continued deſcent till after the time of Azzo, 


or Athon VI. or Azotin, qualified as marquis of 
Eſt in 1196. By the good underſtanding which 
he maintained with the emperors and popes, he 


procured from theſe two powers an augmenta- 


tion to his ſtates in the marquiſate of Ancona. 


He left the peaceable poſſeſſion of them to his 


ſon Aldobrandin I. who having only one daugh- 


ter, they devdlved to his brother Azzo VIII. 
called Norello, or the Young, who experienced 


a a revolt of his ſubjects, and was expelled from 
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Azzo VI. 
1196. 
Aldobran- 


din I. 1212. 


Azzo VII. 
1215. 
Obiſſon II. 
1264. 
_ VIIL 


1293- 
F 22 


Ferrara, but afterwards returned. As he had no 


children, he was ſucceeded by his nephew Obi- 


ſon II. Two of his brothers, named Francis and 


Aldobrandin, wiſhed that his ſtates might be di- 
vided; but they renounced their pretenſions by 
an argument, which, according to every appear- 
ance, did not appeaſe the reſentment of Azzo; 


ſtates to Foulques, the ſon of one of his baſtards, 
whom he put in poſſeſſion during his life-time. 
The nephews, Renaud and Obiſon, the ſons 


of Aldobrandin, did not ſuffer this preference 


with patience.) They took up arms, and the two 
* were alternately ſupported by the N 


for having no legitimate children, he gave his 


Renaud and 


Obifon III. 


Aldobran- 


— _ "i 


Nicholas 
II. 1361. 
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Albert, and the Venetians, but at laſt the nephews got 
the better of the baſtard. Obiſon ſurvived his 
brother, and left a numerous progeny by his miſ- 
treſs, who had become his lawful ſpouſe. He 

was ſucceeded by his eldeſt ſon, Aldobrandin II. 

but, though the latter left an heir, named Obiſon, 

Nicholas, the uncle of the young prince, and ſon 

of Obiſon III. ſeized his brother's ſtates, to the 
prejudice of his nephew, and was imitated by his 
NicholazllI. brother, Albert. The nobility made ſome at- 

Lionel, tempts againſt him; in favour of Obiſon, but they 
ere attended with ſo little ſucceſs, that he was 
* able to leave his ſovereignties to Nicholas III. a 
child nine years of age, whoſe minority, owing to 
the protection of the Venetians, was not expoſed to 
trouble. This prince had a great ſhare in the wars 
by which Italy was agitated in his time. He was 
much eſteemed by the neighbouring princes ; 
but his eminent qualities could not avert a fate 
from which the guard who watches at the bar- 

; riers of the Louvre does not defend kings. He 
cauſed to be beheaded his ſecond wife Paraſina 
de Malateſta, and Hugh his natural ſon, Wo 
were convicted of a criminal correſpondence. As 
his two legitimate ſons were infants at the time 
of his death, he left his ſtates to Lionel, one of- 

his natural ſons, -of whom he had four. 


1 Rete. Lionel was ſucceeded by another natural ſon 
= - Ercules lo A G 

3 3 of Nicholas, named Borſo, who procured to the 
| Alphonſo g . | , 
15. marquiſates of Ferrara, Modena, and Reggio, 
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from pope Sixtus IV. the title of duchy. After 


him, the legitimate line reſumed. its right in the 
perſon of Hercules, ſon of Nicholas, who was 
ſucceeded by his ſon, Alphonſo. The latter had 
to defend. the integrity of his ſtates againft three 
popes, Julius II. Leo X. and Clement VII. who 
endeavoured to deprive him of Ferrara and Mo- 
dena. It was with great difficulty he could ſave 
them from their rapaious claws, if we may uſe 
that expreſſion, according to the medal which he 
cauſed to be ſtruck, after the death of Leo X. 
On one fide was repreſented a man tearing a 


lamb from the claws of a lion, with this inſcrip- - 


tion, de manu Leonis. He married the cele- 
brated Lucretia Borgia, the daughter of Alex- 
ander VI. and was her fourth huſband. 

She brought him three ſons, of whom Hercules, 
the youngeſt, was his ſucceſſor. He defended, 
for a long time, the full ſovereignty of his ſtates, 

free and independent, againſt the pretenſions of 
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Hercules II. 


1534. 
Alphonſoll. 


1559. 


the popes; but he at length acknowledged to 


hold them only in virtue of the inveſtiture granted 
to the princes of his family, by Alexander VI. 
and which was renewed, in his favour, by Paul 
III. in 1539. His ſon, Alphonſo II. cauſed 
Taſſo to be confined in an hoſpital for lunatics, 


becauſe he ſhewed too openly that he was fond 


of Leonora, that prince's ſiſter. The example of 
Ovid, which Taſſo, as a poet, muſt have known, 
had not rendered him prudent. 


. 
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Ceæſar, the grandſbn of Alphonſo I. to whom 


the deceaſed prince had bequeathed: his ſtates, 


did not get poſſeſſion of them without being op- 
poſed by Clement VIII. who pretended that they 
had devolved to the holy ſee, becauſe the direct 


. line was extinct. The efforts of the pope obliged 


Czſar to cede Ferrara, which the pontiff united 


to the domains of the church. The duke, after 


this diſmemberment, retired to Modena, where 


he eſtabliſhed his xeſidence. His ſon, Alphon- 


ſo III. was ill calculated to recover Ferrara, 
which had been wreſted from his father, fince hge 
abdicated Modena, by becoming a capuchin. 


As a monk he poſſeſſed great fervour, and died 


in the courſe of a miſſion. It is remarked of his 
ſon, Francis I. that in the courſe of the long and 


frequent wars in which he was involved, by his 
connection, ſometimes with the French and ſome- 


times with the Spaniards, he always ſpared the 


holy places and ſacred things, and puniſhed with 


ſeverity thoſe who were deficient in e to- 
. wards them. 


Alphonſo 
IV. 1658. 
Francis II. 
1662. 
Renaud, 
1692. 
Francis Ma- 
ria, 1737. 
Hercules 
Renaud. 


The two funcendiog princes, Alphonſo IV. and 
Francis II. the ſon and grandſon of Francis I. 


both died young of the gout. As the latter left 


no children, his ſtates fell to his uncle Renaud, 
the ſon of Francis I. This prince, as well as 
Francis Maria, his ſon, was almoſt always ha- 


raſſed by the ſurrounding powers. Both, expelled 


from their ſtates, were obliged to retire into ſome 
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of thoſe in the neighbourhood, and returned to 


their capital, ſometimes by treaties and ſome- 


times unconditionally. The people never ap- 
peared to have much affection for theſe princes, 
who, on the other hand, . great indiffe- 
rence towards them. 


BOLOGNA, 


Bo rox A is ſurnamed the Fat. This epithet 
indicates the fertility of its ſoil. The Tuſcans, 
who built this city, were expelled from it by the 
Gauls; and the latter experienced the ſame fate 
from the Romans, who left in it a colony. It 
formed a part of the exarchate of Ravenna. 
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Bologna, in 
the Eccleſi · 
aſtical ſtates 


Charlemagne eſtabliſhed in it counts and mar- 


quiſſes. About 962 it became a free city, go- 
verned by a ſenate, divided into three councils; 
one ſpecial, another general, and a third called 
the Council of Credit, The ſenate was choſen 
from the ableſt and moſt reſpectable part of the 
citizens. This form of government, eie, 
was ariſtocratic. 

The chief or preſident of theſe councils was 
called pretor. Gerard, the biſhop, acquired ſo 
much eſteem, about the year 1192, as to get two 

different authorities united in his perſon. No 
ſooner was it effected than the nobility repented, 

becauſe they ſaw that the prelate was inclined to 
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niſhed him, and choſe in his ſtead a foreign pre- 
tor. As they were as much diſſatisfied with the 
latter as they had been with the biſhop, they got 


rid of him alſo, but with more violence; for hav- 
ing ſubſtantial proof that he had ſuffered himſelf 
to be corrupted, according to every appearance, 


by feaſting and good cheer, the Bologneſe, before 


* - 


give power to. the people. They, therefore, ba- | 


they expelled * cauſed all his teeth to be 


pulled out. 


Bologna, for a long time, was des of jut. 
tice and order. The people, therefore, had no 
other method of protecting themſelves agàinſt op- 
preſſion than to convert their houſes into fortreſſes, 


buy means of towers with which they ſurrounded 
them. The wife of a Bologneſe, however, 
named Gariſenda, found out a better expedient 


than theſe fortifications. - Her hufband having 


been expelled from the city by a hoſtile faction, 


remitted money to her, during his exile, in order 
that ſhe might cauſe his houſe to be: fortified. 


When the period of his baniſhment was expired, 
he expected to return home as to a citadel; but, 


when he arrived, he in vain ſought for the fortifi- 


cations he had ordered. As he ſaw none, he re- 
. _ _  proached his wife for her negligence; but Gari- 
| ſenda, laying hold of his hand, conducted him 


into a. large court, where he found a multitude 
of citizens, whom ſhe had gained over by dona- 
tions. “ There,” taid ſhe, ©; there are the beſt 
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cc means 4 defence, and they are at your ſervice. 


60 Make uſe of them.” He followed her advice, 


and expelled his enemies in their turn, 


Bologna, after being under the power of a 2 
pretor, became ſubject to that of a podeſtat. The 


management of the police muſt have been a mat- 
ter of difficulty in a city which contained ten 
thouſand ſtudents of law. This concourſe was 
attracted by the reputation of the profeſſors. As 
Bologna received conſiderable advantage from 
this multitude of conſumers, it liberally rewarded 
the maſters and procured men of the greateſt ta- 


lents, whoſe celebrity filled the ſchools. It does * 


not appear that the tranquillity of the city was 
interrupted by this crowd of young men, becauſe 


they were reſtrained by prudent regulations. 
This city was expoſed from time to time to revo- 


lutions in its government; but they were ef- 


fected without any commotion. In 1228, twen- 


ty-four aſſeſſors, named elders, were joined to 
the pretor, and two councils were eſtabliſhed. 
One of them conſiſted of theſe elders, the con- 
ſuls of the merchants, the maſters of the body of 


goldſmiths and armourers, the moſt important 
trades no doubt in the city, the gonfaloniers of 


the people, and their counſellors. The ſecond 
was called the grand, becauſe it admitted almoſt 


the whole people. The Bologneſe then aſſumed 
the following republican title: The Community | 


and People of Bologna. 
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As Parma fuffered itſelf be wsd by a fla- 
gellant, Bologna allowed itſelf to be tinctured 
with ent; by a preacher, named John de 


Vicenza. That he fhould have affumed an 
aſcendancy. over the people is not "aſtoniſhing ; 


but there is reaſon to be * ſurpri iſed at the power 


which he arrogated over the podeſtat and the 


magiſtrates, in fuck a manner r that he became ab- 


ſolute maſter of the government, He gave li- 


berty to all the debtors detained in priſon, and 


' freed them from their debts. Ile reviſed the 
laws, and made changes i in them according to his 
own pleaſure. He preached one day with fo 


much vehemence againſt uſury, that the people, 
hurried away by their zeal, ran to plunder the 
houſe of an uſurer in the neighbourhood! It 
would have been much better, though attended 


Voith more difficulty, if the fruit of this ſermon 
had been the converſion or the Rey," with am- | 


ple reſtitution, | 
In 1225, a captain of the pebple was created ; 


and, as appears, to oppoſe the podeſtat, who had 
- become too much devoted to the nobility. Thus 
the govertiment aſſumed a form half ariſtocratic 
and half democratic. The mild character of the 
Bologneſe rendered them exceedingly fit- for this 


mixture. They lived in a ſtate of peace which 


excited the admiration of their neighbours. 
heir juſtice inſpired ſuch confidence that they 
were often choſen as arbitrators 12 the ſtates 
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around them. One of their citizens, named Ben- 
tivoglio, who attempted to forge chains for them, 
converted his houſe into a gitadel and began to 
govern in a deſpotic manner, but his ſovereignty 
laſted only two days: he was aſſaſſinated, and 
the fortreſs was demoliſhed. | | 
Every kind of government, however, was. not 
diſagreeable to the Bologneſe : they only wiſhed 
it to be mild and accepted without violence. 
Such was that of the popes, to which they ſub- 
mitted about 1578. They ſometimes rejected it; 
but they always returned to ſubmiſſion. They 
ſtill ive under the fame laws; and the ſovereign 
pontiffs take care to render themſelves agreeable. 
They have preſerved to the Bologneſe their ſenate 
and their privileges, and they take great care to 
ſend thither, as governors, prelates, the beſt quali- 


fed to ſecure to the holy ſee the attachment and 


eſteem of the people. Thus Bologna, without 
being entirely free, enjoys the principal appen- 
dages of liberty: peace and ſecurity. 


Tat Its of all the Italian countries, is The Man- 


ele, between 


the moſt agreeable, in regard to the conyeniences Piedmont, 
the cou 


of life. The climate, mild and temperate, is ſub- of the 6 
. fone theVe- 
ject neither to intenſe heat nor exceſſive cold. | necin fates 
Its ſituation, in the centre of Italy, has expoſed it C. 
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to burthenſome diinction, as none of theſe 
e countries have ſuffered more from the ravages of 
war; but, ſo great ĩs he fertility of its ſoil,” that 
2 thort period of peace ig ſufficient to reſtore to it 
all the honours and advantages of abundance. 
The induſtry of the people is equal to the genero- 
ff of nature, and makes the balance of com- 
merce incline in favour of the Milaneſe. Milan 
; is celebrated on account. of its population, its 
beautiful edifices, and, particularly, the dome of 
its principal churetr; the Ambroſian library, re- 
plete with manuſcripts and ornamented with a 
collection of paintings by the beſt maſters, ac- 
companied with a collection of medals and Philo 
ſcophical inſtruments; an obſervatory, and a bo- 
Llanical garden. For this ſuperb eſtabliſhment, 
5 the city was indebted to cardinal Frederick Bor- | 
romeo. At Milan, the nobility are generous, | 
magnificent, and hoſpitable ; the people mild and 
affable : but they muſt neither be offended by 
rudeneſs of manners, nor by the impoſition of 
heavy taxes. Want of precaution | in this reſpect 
has often excited commotions. 
The ſchool of Milan, named the dend 
ſchool, has produced excellent painters. The 
5 belles lettres are cultivated here with. ſucceſs, as 
well as the mathematical ſciences. Commerce is 
3 flouriſhing. A conſiderable trade is carried on 
iin raw and wrought filk, gold and filver lace, em- 
broidery; thread lace, and other objects of lux- 
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N The fertility of the ſoil in producing fruits, 
pulſe, corn, and paſtures for feeding cattle, is ſo 
great, that the Milaneſe, after reſerving what is 
neceſſary for their own conſumption, leave a con- 
ſiderable ſurplus for exportation. The principal 
cities of the ſtate of Milan are Pavia, ſecured 
againſt ignorance and violence by an univerſity and 
a citadel; Lodi, which furniſhes excellent cheeſe; 
Cremona, Como, Novara, Vigevano, Mortara, 
Cortona, and Bobio. There is not one of theſe 
cities which does not afford ſome object capable 
of gratifying the curious or thoſe fond of dainties. 
Alexandria acquired its name, not in remem- 
brance of the conqueror of Aſia, but ef pope 
Alexander III. who contributed to its foundation. 
hat of Milan may be traced back to the high 
eſt antiquity. It was the capital of Inſubria, and 
a place of ſome note at the time of the irruption 
of Brennus and Belloveſus, the firſt of the Gauls 
who rendered themſelves formidable in Italy. 
The Romans treated the Milaneſe with great 
harſhneſs, as they ſuſpected the ſincerity of their 
friendſhip. Out of revenge, the Milaneſe gave 
ſupport to Annibal, who gained his firit battle on 
the Teſino, in their neighbourhood. They were, 
however, puniſhed for their attachment to. the 
Carthaginian. Their country was one of the firſt 
reduced into a Roman province, though never 
thoroughly ſubdued. The leaſt pretence, during 
y the civil wars and under the emperors, Was ſuth- 
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cient to induce chem to ſhake off the yoke. The 
chriſtian religion was introduced here about the 
year ſixty after the birth of Chriſt, but it was 


long in a languiſhing condition. Its church, af. 
terwards, produced great men: St. Ambroſe, one 
of its archbiſhops, is celebrated-on account of his 
eminent virtues and learning. . 

About the end of the fifth century, Milan was 


' * taken poſſeſſion of by Odoacer, king of the He- 


ruli, from whom it was wreſted by. Theodoric, 
king of the Oſtrogoths, who eſtabliſhed in it his 
court; but this did not prevent the Burgundians 


from rendering themſelves maſters of it during an 
irruption which they made into Italy. Theodoric 
pretended that Milan and other cities had not 
defended themſelves as they ought, and, for that 
reaſon, he deprived them of their privileges ; but 
he reſtored them at the requeſt of the biſhops, 
who-are repreſented as pious, benevolent. pre- 
Etes, who employed their riches only for the re- 
lief of their dioceſans, and who; on this occaſion, 


redeemed, with their own. money, the oor: 
taken by the Burgundians. 
Theodoric celebrated his ſtay at Milan by.: an 
aft of ſevere juſtice. A widow having com- 
pPlwKBhined to him that ſhe had not been able in the 
©. 'courle of three years to obtain a deciſion i in a law- 
ſuit, which ſhe carried on againſt a magiſtrate, 
the monarch called the judges and ſaid: * If you 
do not conclude this affair to-morrow, I ſhall ads” 
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ce miniſter juſtice myſelf.” The judges terminated 
the proceſs next day. Theodoric then ſent for 
them again, and addrefſed them as. follows : 


« Why did you prolong for three years an affair 


* which has coſt you only a few moments confi: 
« deration?” After this reproach, he . ordered 
them all to be beheaded. 

The Milaneſe, diflatisfied with the government 


of Vitiges, one of the ſucceſſors of Theodoric, - 


begged Beliſarius to aſſiſt them to expel the 
_ Goths, . The latter were indeed repulſed ; but 
they returned in great force and maſſacred all the 


inhabitants, to the number, it is ſaid, of three 


hundred thouſand. Nothing remained of Milan 
but a heap of ruins, from which it was revived, 
in 559, by Narſes, the ſucceſſor of Beliſarius. 


When it began to be in a flouriſhing condition,- 
it ſubmitted. to the Lombard kings, afterwards | 


to Grimoald, duke of Benevento, and then re- 
turned to the Lombards, until their monarchy was 
_ deſtroyed by Charlemagne. The ſovereignty of 
Milan was enjoyed by archbiſhops, being either 
conferred on them by that prince or uſurped;; 

but the government was left in the hands of two 
conſuls appointed by theſe prelates. It appears, 
however, that at the end of the tenth century the 
people of Milan were not deſtitute of authority ; 
and that they could ill brook a ſtate of depend- 


ance. The mere threat of building a citadel to 


Jerve. as a check on the city, coſt the life of the 
oO. | 


| 
| 
[ 
| 
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duke of Swabia, who had been ſent thither by 


the emperor to recover his anclent power.. 
The archbiſhops wiſhed always to rule a0 


were ſupported by the nobility; but the people 


fejefted the croſier, which had become oppreflive, 
In 991, a battle was ſeen, for the firſt time, in 
the city, from which the prelate and the nobility 


were expelled ; but, the people being appeaſed, 
they were again ſuffered to return. Tranquility 


prevailed for ſome time; but, among combuſtible 
matter, the leaſt ſpark is ſufficient to produce a 
conflagration. . A nobleman having ſtruck a citi- 
zen, the people flew to his aſſiſtance, and bound 
themſelves by an oath to unite in their own de- 
fence. A like agreement was entered into by the 


nobles, who being the weaker party, were obliged 


to quit the city to which they laid ſiege. The 
blockade continued three years, and ended in a 
Pacification, ſuch as can take place between per- 
ſons who rather fear than love each other. 
Beſides the improper haughtineſs of the nobi- 


bility, one of the principal cauſes of the diſcon- 


tent of the people was, the depravity of the clergy 
belonging to the cathedral. This ſcandalous im- 


- morality was ſeverely attacked by two deacons, 


men of exemplary lives, named Landulph and 
 Artaldo, who though not deſtitute of eloquence, 
thought proper to employ againſt thoſe whom they 


© Wiſhed to reform more uncommon means. A 


ſimoniac having accuſed Landulph of being ac- 
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tuated by improper motives, the deacon, pulling 
off his clothes, ſubjected himſelf to a ſevere flagel- 


lation, and the ſight of his lacerated body pro- 
duced more effect on the people than the beſt 


anſwers. Luitprand, a prieſt, aſſociated with the 


two deacons in their pious intentions, declaiming 
with ardour againſt the incontinency of a clerk, 


and finding himſelf at a loſs for proofs, ordered - 


two piles of faggots to be prepared, and when 
they were completely on fire, he paſſed between 
them, it is ſaid, without the leaſt injury. Nei- 
ther he nor 'the companions of his enthuſiaſtic 
zeal were, however, invulnerable : Luitprand was 
ſurpriſed: by the emiſſaries of the clergy, who cut 
off his noſe and his ears; Artaldo was aſſaſſinated, 
and Landulph died in conſequence of the wounds 
and laceration occaſioned by the diſcipline to 
which he had ſubjected himſelf. But either volun- 


tarily or by force, the archbiſhop and his canons, 


upon whom the ene ny, fell, wens 
reformed, 

Milan is allowed to have had the honour of 
giving the ſignal of liberty to Italy, in 1106. This 
city diſmiſſed the imperial officers; created two 
conſuls, and made choice of ſeveral magiſtrates 
for the adminiſtration of juſtice, of war, and the 
finances. Thus the republican government was 
. eſtabliſhed, The emperor, Frederick Barbaroſſa, 
being greatly incenſed at the example of inde- 
pendence given by this city, directed againſt it 
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all his forces. The Germans cut down the 95823 
tore up the vines; ravaged the whole ſurround- 
ing country, and cloſed up, at a diſtance, all the 
* avenues which conducted to it. A populous city, 
* | attacked in, this manner, could not long hold out. 
Milan, hard preſſed by famine, ſurrendered on 
"2 very ſevere terms. The emperor deprived it of 
7 all its privileges, and required over and above, 
- © that the archbiſhop and the clergy, with their 
== relics, the conſuls, and the nobility in dreſſes of 
ceremony, barefooted, with ſwords placed to their 
throats, and the people with ropes about their 
necks, ſhould repair to his camp to aſk pardon. 
To render this penance more painful, he re- 
moved to the diſtance of a league and a half, -and 
- made the ſuppliants paſs between the ranks of. 
his ſoldiers, who were drawn up under arms. 
There can be no doubt that reſentment, on ac- 
5 count of a puniſhment ſo humiliating, muſt have 
remained deeply imprinted in the hearts of the 
Milaneſe. When they thought they had acquired 
duffcient force, they avenged themſelves, not only 
by ſhaking off the yoke, but alſo by expelling 
from the city the empreſs, mounted on an aſs, 
with her face turned towards the tail. The em- 
peror ſwore that ſuch a ſpectacle ſhould never 
again be exhibited in Milan; and, in order that 
his threat might be- fulfilled, when he retock the 
city, he raſed it to the foundation; cauſed the 
1 to * over it, and ſowed the ruins with ſalt. 
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There is reaſon, however, to think that the prince 


vented his fury only on the walls, ſmce there are 


ſtill found at Milan monuments. anterior to that 
event. When freed from theſe boundaries, the 
inhabitants enlarged their circumference; and, 


contrary to the intention of Frederick, | Milan be- 


came ſtill larger. 

It recovered alſo a part of the Gia * 
juriſdictions which it had poſſeſſed; and rendered 
ſeveral cities ſubject to its authority. The admi- 
niſtration of this ſtate; required honourable em- 


ployments, which were at the ſame time lucra- 


tive. As theſe were entirely engroſſed by the 


nobility, the plebeians inſiſted on having a part, 


and this made the firſt ſubject of diſpute. An 
ancient Lombard law, which gave to the nobles 
the privilege of being puniſhable only by a fine, 
when they had killed one of the people, formed 
the ſecond cauſe; becauſe the nobility wiſhed to 


teduce to a mere fine the puniſhment of a noble 


murderer, while the people demanded that he 


ſhould be put to death. The people attempted 


to ſeize the criminal; but as he was defended by 
the nobility, they flew. to arms, and choſe for 
their leader one Martin Turriani. This chief ex- 
pelled from the city the whole faction of the 
nobles, as well as the archbiſhop, by whom they 
were ſupported. As the prelate died during his 
exile, Turriani and the clergy thought themſelves 
authoriſed to appoint his ſucceſſor. A candidate 


/ 
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being named by each, chat of Turriani was about 
to prevail, when one of the pope's legates, then 


in the city, fearing that the authority of the cap- 


tain might acquire too much preponderance by 


the influence of the archbiſhop, who would be 
indebted to him for his elevation, exhorted the 


people to make ſure of the election. 


They accordingly choſe Otho Viſconti, born 
in the ſmall village of Invori, near Lake Major, 


of a reſpectable though not opulent family. Viſ- 


conti from his youth had attached himſelf to the 
court of Rome, where he procured eſteem, both 
by the elegance of his manners, and the ſolidity 
of his judgment. He was employed in affairs 


of the utmoſt importance, and, when the arch- 


Martyr de 2 


I Torre, 
1257. 


Philip de la 


Torte, 
1263. 


biſhoprick of Milan became vacant, was thought 
à ſit perſon to hold the balance between the fac- 
tions of Turriani and me” 10 which the city was 
divided. 5 

La Torre was an r ones of the nobi- 
lity; to whom he did every injury in his power. 

His brother Philip, by whom he was ſucceeded, 


Napi or x. "ſuffered them to breathe ; but the hatred againſt 


; paleane, | 
126 * 


them was revived under Napi or Napaleone, the 


"ſucceſſor of Philip. In conſequence of his natu- 


ral inclination: to mildnefs, and in obedience to 


f the rules of policy, Viſconti declared himſelf for 
the oppreſſed. This predilection gave offence to 
Napi, who compelled the archbiſhop to quit the 


xity, wich che moſt” diſtinguiſhed of his clients ; 
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but the prelate had already procured there a 
great many partiſans among the people, by his 
beneficence and other noble qualities. This at- 
tachment, however, did not prevent theſe people 
under the yoke of Napi from ſuffering arms to be 
put into their hands againſt Viſconti, for n 
* ſecretly offered up vows. 
Napi being maſter of the whole "RO of the 
Milaneſe was always victorious; but as he 
thought he ſhould never be ſecure in his autho- 
rity while he had to combat againſt the intrepi- 
dity and reſources of Viſconti, he ſet a price on 
His head. This act of barbarity excited murmurs 
in Milan. The captain perceived that he was 
beginning to loſe the confidence of the citizens, 
and being about to quit the city, in order to 
meet Viſconti, who was advancing at the head 
of an army collected by the exiles, he left behind 
him a ſtrong garrifon to reſtrain the people. For- 
tune proved ſtill favorable to him; but he made 
a cruel uſe of his victory. Tbirty- four of the no- 
bility, among whom was a nephew of Viſconti, 
having been taken with arms in their hands, Napi 
cauſed their heads to be ſtruck off, and ſent their 
bodies to Milan to be depoſited in the tombs of 
their anceſtors. The people were much affected 
by the funeral proceſſion, and might perhaps have 
iſen againſt the executioner, had not his brother, 
whom he left in the city, kept them quiet through 
fear. The latter, on his part, filled the priſons 
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with thoſe whom he fuſpected, and marked each 
day by ſome bloody execution. Viſconti, when 
_ -he heard of theſe atrocities, ſaid : © I bave no 
doubt now that the Turriani, as a/puniſhment 
« for their barbarity, will one 2 e a 

fatal reverſe of fortune. 
It indeed ceaſed to be uche to vit 
conti, though it ſometimes abandoned his ſtand- 
ards; but he did not ſuffer himſelf to be diſcou- 
raged. When deſtitute of money, and depri ved 
often by the fate of arms of his partiſans and 
friends, his merit and reputation acquired him 
new followers, eager to diſtinguiſh themſelves 
under his command. Though almoſt ſixty years 
of age, he ſhewed great vigour both of body and 
mind. He was admired for his unſhaken firm- 
neſs under misfortune; his great penetration as a 
general and a tateſman, and the talent of creating 
circumſtances and taking advantage of favourable 
opportunities. It was impoſſible that ſuch great 
talents ſhould not in the end overcome the fero- 


>.  cious bravery of Napi, eſpecially as it did not ap- 


pear to be accompanied with the yigilance necef- 
ary for a chief. He ſuffered himſelf to be ſur- 
priſed while [indulging in the bottle with his 
friends, and was taken - prifoner. His life was 
ſpared, if it can be called life, to be ſhut up in an 
iron cage without any hope of ever being ſet at 

liberty. - He died in this ſtate, at the end of two 

years. The war was continued under the com- 
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mand of his ſon Caſſoni; but though a good ge- 

neral, he experienced checks that terminated in 

a deciſive battle in which he was killed. | 
In the mean time, Viſconti had been received Otho vir 
in Milan with every demonſtration of joy. He is 
accuſed of not having ſufficiently ſuppreſſed- his 
reſentment againſt the Turriani, and of having 
ſtained his triumph by puniſhments. His ſeve- 
rity, inſtead of deſtroying the faction of the Tur - 
riani, gave it more ſtrength, in conſequence of 
that pity, which is generally excited by the un- 
fortunate. It, however, durſt not venture to raiſe 
its head as long as the archbiſhop was alive; but 
it diſputed with ſucceſs the chief authority in Mi- 
lan againſt M atthew Viſconti, his nephew, whom 
the prelate had inveſted with his power. 

The Turriani having expelled him in their turn, Matte 

he ſought ſhelter with the emperor Henry VII. _—_ 8 
by whom he was kindly received. Henry conſi- 

dered the offers of Matthew as an excellent op- 
portunity of cauſing the imperial rights to be ac- 
knowledged in Mulan, where they were almoſt 
forgotten. He accordingly repaired thither with 

a ſtrong army to enforce his commands. Henry 
affected a deſire of bringing about a reconciliation 
between the two factions, by behaving to them 
both in the ſame manner; but his favour inclined 
to the Viſconti, who indeed deſerved it by their 
reſpeQful deference, while the Turriani had in _ 
their manners ſomething forced, which is always 
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ſure! of diſpleaſing, The end of this kind of 


ſtruggle between the rivals was ſuch as it ought 
to have been. The artful Matthew, as he ſhewed 


DP A deſire of holding. the government of Milan 


under the emperor, received from him troops to 
maintain his authority, and by theſe means ac- 
quired a complete aſcendancy over Turriani. 
Five ſons, all diſtinguiſhed by eminent qualities, 
aſſiſted him to conſolidate his power, which he 
left at his death ta the eldeſt, Galeazzo I. 2 = 
as prudent as warlike. 
For want of vigilance, . he Br 
his good fortune to danger. Ihe German troops, 
leſt by the empewor to guard and defend the 
duke-govemox, being merceyiary bands, could not 
reſiſt the temptation of the gold laviſhly. diſtri- 
1 buted among them. by the contrary party, ſup- 
ported by the pope. While Galeazzo, in perfect 
ſecurity, never ſo much as imagined that they 
would be deficient. in attachment during any criſis 
of danger, an alarm was ſpread through the city, 
and all flew to arms. The Turriani gave out 
that they meant to eſtabliſn the popular govern- 


5 ment; and the people, ſeduced by this pretence, 


eſpouſed their cauſe. As Galeazzo was not ſup- 
ported by the Germans, he was obliged to fly; 


dut the troubles: were not appeaſed by his depar- 


ture. Ihe Gueiphs and the Ghibelines each 
wiſhed to rule; neither party would liſten to 
the other, and; no agreement could be made in 


( 
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regard to a government. In this embarraſſment 
they unanimouſly reſolved to recal the governor, 
and to reſtore him to full authority. 

Galeazzo thought himſelf more honoured by the 
ſuffrages of his fellow-citizens, than he had been 


_ - humbled by the ſucceſs of the cabal of his ene- 


mies. But it reſerved for him a blow ſtill more 
ſenſible in regard to his family. He had a bro- 
ther, named Mark Viſconti, who was conſidered 
by the malcontents as a proper perſon to render 
him uneaſy, in conſequence of his jealous dif- | 
poſition. On the firſt notice which the duke re- 
ceived of the manœuvres of the intriguers, and of 
Mark's inclination to ſupport them, he endea- 
voured to reclaim him by remonſtrances. When 
“ my brother ſtrikes me,” ſaid he, © he does not 
'& perceive that he wounds himſelf.” A bro- 
* ther!” replied Mark Galeazzo ; © he has none, 
e ſince he reſerves the whole power for himſelf 
. alone.” | | 
_ The imperial crown was no longer on the head 
of Frederick, having paſſed to that of the empe- 
ror Louis. Mark, therefore, appeared before 
him, as the accuſer of his brother, and charged 
him with a deſire of rendering himſelf indepen- 
dent. The calumny of the faction hoſtile to the 
duke, of which Mark was only the inſtrument, 
being ſupported by large fums of money, an ex- 
+ cellent method of perſuaſion, met with credit 
from the imperial council. Galeazzo who had ex- 
. Vit. aa | 
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poſed himſelf incautiouſly, in order to vindicate 


his conduct, was arreſted, together with his whole 


family except Mark. After being kept nine 
months in priſon, he was found innocent; but, 
during his captivity, he contradted a diſeaſe which 


Hurried him to the grave before he recovered the 


government of Milan. 

Mark's hatred- being either buried with his 
brother, or-not ſufficiently ſtrong to overcome his 
defire of raiſing his family, he interceded ſo power- 
fully with the emperor, that he procured the 
government for his nephew, Azon. The perſon 
inveſted with it, after the death of Galeazzo, had 
been narrowly watched by twenty-four counſel- 


Jors, taken from the different claſſes of the citi- 
zens. Theſe Azon ſuffered to exiſt. This coun- 
cil was called the regency of Milan. Mark Viſ- 


conti being a man of an impetuous and fiery diſ- 
poſition, incapable of reſtraining his paſſions, con- 
ceived a violent affection for a beautiful lady, of 
noble rank, whom he tore from the arms of her 
huſband. - Believing, afterwards, that ſhe had 


proved falſe to him, he drowned her with his 
ov hands, but he was ſo tormented by remorſe 


that he fell into a ſtate of profound melancholy. 
The diſmal gloom of his mind, however, did not 
prevent him from entertaining a defire to ſupplant- 
his nephew. Ambition is ſometimes the recrea- 


tion of other vices. Azon got notice of his de- 


ſign, aſſembled his family, and, having found. 
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ſufficient - proofs, cauſed Mark to be privately 
| ſtrangled in his bed, and the body to be thrown 
from a window. A. report was then ſpread that 
he had jumped from the window, in a fit of 
phrenzy, and he was buried with great pomp and 
magnificence. | 
Azon had two other uncles, Luchini and Johor 1339. 
and, „as he left no children, he was ſucceeded by | 
the latter. Luchini was covered with. wounds, 
and, entirely exhauſted by the fatigues of war. 
Though in this ſtate he was not afraid of marry- 
ing a young Genoeſe, named Fuſca, of the family 
of Fieſco, who poſſeſſed great beauty and good 
ſenſe. She, however, put his patience to ſevere | 
trials. In concert with Galeazzo, her huſband's 
nephew, ſhe brought four ſons to his family, and 
poiſoned him becauſe he neglected to puniſh her. 
She confeſſed her crimes on her death-bed. The 
proſtitution of Fuſca was ſo notorious, that at Lu- 
chini's death none of his reputed children pre- 
ſented any claim to ſucceed him. The govern- 
ment devolved on his brother John, who was at 
the ſame time archbiſhop. 
This prelate is celebrated in the hiſtory of Ge- John, r349. 
atthew II. 
noa, which, on account of his reputation, invited Bernardo or 
him thither to calm the troubles of the republic. 1354. — 
He was honoured with the dignity of doge. John 
had three nephews, the ſons of his brother Ste- 
phen, who is known only by having perpetuated 
his family. Thejr names were Matthew, Ber- 
e | 
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nard or Barnaby, and Galeazzo. John divided 
amongſt them the Milaneſe ; but Matthew, the 
eldeſt; after the deatlr of his uncle, refuſed to give 
his brothers their ſhare. It is believed that they 
poiſoned him ; but, however this may be, it is cer- 
tain that their mother, Valentine, accuſed them 
of that crime till her laſt moment. 
Two brothers, equally ardent and ambitious, 
s dividing an heritage without any quarrel, is a ſin- 
gular phenomenon in hiſtory. Galeazzo II. and 
Barnaby the ſucceſſor of Matthew, afforded, how- 
ever, this ſpectacle to Italy. Galeazzo, the eldeſt, 
. retained Milan, and aſſiſted Barnaby to enlarge 
his part. They made incurſions into the territo- 
ries of Bologna and Mantua, at their common 
expence, part of which they kept, without en- 
- tirely ſubduing them. In theſe expeditions they 
were generally oppoſed by the popes, becauſe 
they always marched under the banners of the 
_ emperor, for whom the Viſconti were often vicars 
in Italy. 
The allianee of Galt was courted both by 
France and England. He gave one of his daugh- 
Ters in marriage to the Engliſh monarch ; and we 
may judge, by the wedding preſent, how far the 
arts, induſtry, and commerce, had at that time 


| been carried in Milan. It conſiſted: of ſeventy 


horſes of the greateſt beauty, and harneſs embroi- 
dered with gold, fflver, and ſilk, and ornamented 
with plates of emboſſed ſilyer; ſeveral Pete i 
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maſly ſilver plate, of exquiſite workmanſhip ; fal- 
cons, rare dogs, javelins, ſwords, coats of mail, 
cuiraſſes, bucklers, helmets curiouſly faſhioned, 


ſcarfs embroidered: with-pearls, and a prodigious - 


quantity of clothes and furniture filled with jewels 
of an immenſe value. The repaſt was ſo ſplendid 
and ſumptuous that the remains were more-than 
ſufficient to have dined ten thouſand perſons. 
Galeazzo, in the edifices which he conſtructed, 
diſplayed the moſt uncbmmon luxury and magni- 
ficence. He embelliſhed Milan with bridges, 
ſquares, and porticoes, and ſtrengthened, it by 
means of a ſuperb citadel, While we admire the 
palace which he cauſed to be. built near Pavia 
and ornamented with rare paintings, he is to be 
reproached for waſting an extent of fifteen leagues, 


which he encloſed to afford him the pleaſures of 


the chace. He thus deprived of their poſſeſſions 
ſeveral families, who did not receive a ſufficient 
indemnification for their loſs. A man who had 
been compelled by. this tyranny to, abandon the 


: - Inheritance of his anceſtors, endeavoured to avenge 
himſelf by ſtabbing the prince with a dagger; 


but the effects of the blow were prevented by his 
armour. Galeazo was fond of letters, and took 
pleaſure in the company of learned men, He 


_ , bitterly regretted that he had been neglected in 


his youth, and that his education had been en- 
tirely military. He took great care, therefore, of 
| 2823 
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very great prince. 
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John Gale- 


azzo, 1378. 
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that of his ſon, who, by theſe means; berathe: a 


\ 


John Galeazzo was sed at W like 
the ſon of a plain citizen, and received no better 
allowance than his companions. His conſtitution 


was thus ſtrengthened; and this ſimple kind of 


life gave him a habit of order and regularity which 
he never loſt. By fixing his expences, and ma- 


- king him keep an exact ſtatement of the revenues 


-which were gradually left at his own difpoſal, he 
acquired an uncommon talent for examining ac- 
compts. His view in this reſpect was juſt ; and 
the proofs which he gave of his ability reſtrained 
thoſe who might otherwiſe have attempted to de- 
ceive him. Bodily exerciſes were not neglected 
in his education; and the caſe was the ſame in 


regard | to politics, and thoſe ſtudies proper for a 
man deſtined to govern. If, in theſe leſſons, his 


tutors forgot to recommend to him diſſimulation, 


nature ſupplied that deficiency, and the circum- 
ſtances of the time rendered it neceſſary. 
His uncle Barnaby, who had lived on ſo good 


- wn with his brother, no ſooner heard of his 


death, than his wife's ambition, the ardour of his 
children, and, above all, the wants occaſioned in 
his court by his exceſſive prodigality, made him 


- covet the ſtates of his nephew. Galeazzo being 


informed that his fortune and life was threatened, 
affected a great love of retirement. and a diſguſt 


of * His only with, he ſaid, was tg 


- 
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ſpend the remainder of his days in ſolitude, en- 
tirely devoted to piety. Few perſons were ad- 
mitted to converſe with him, and ſtill fewer to his 
table. He declared that he had impoſed on him- 
felf this kind of penance, until he ſhould accom-' 
pliſh a religious vow, and he pretended that he 
was determined, after that period, to quit the 
world, and to embrace a religious life. He com- 
municated with his uncle on all public affairs, 
and conſulted him with docility and ſubmiſſion. 

Who would not have been caught in this 
ſnare? One of Galeazzo's chief objects of devo- 
tion was the virgin of mount Vareſſio, on the road 
to Vercelli He gave out that he intended to 
undertake a journey thither ; but that he would 
ſuffer no perſon to accompany him. Barnaby 
and his ſons requeſted that they might, at leaſt, 
be allowed to conduct him as far as the gate of 
the city, to bid him adieu. Galeazzo conſented. 
They walked forwards together, engaged in con- 
verfation ; but, after embracing and taking leave 
of each other, ſcarcely had Barnaby and his ſons 
proceeded a few ſteps on their return, when they 
were ſeized and confined in a priſon, which had 
been built by the father. Different bodies of 
troops, to whom previous orders had been given, 
took poſſeſſion of all the principal poſts, without 
the leaſt violence or bloodſhed ; and Galeazzo, in 
a moment, became maſter of Milan, where he 
had before exerciſed only a timid and uncertain 
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the beſt diſciplined i in Europe. By his policy and 
generous conduct he engaged in his ſervice com- 
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authority. One- perſon; Doninia Porta, his miſ. 
treſs, remained faithful to Barnaby in his diſgrace. 


She aſked leave to attend him in his confinement, 


but her care was not able to ſecure him againſt 
poiſon, He died in the arms of Doninia, ſeven 
months after he had been immured in priſon. As 


Galeazzo' was leſs afraid of his couſins, he ſet 
them at liberty, but exiled them. It is to be 


_ obſerved, that if this revolution was effected 
without bloodſhed, it did not paſs without pil- 


lage. The prince gave looſe reins to his ſoldiers, 
in regard to the houſes of thoſe whom he knew 


to be favourable to his uncle. A report was 


ſpread that this diſorder proceeded from Barnaby, 
though at that time a captive, without power, 


and yet the people believed it. Beſides five legi- 


timate, this prince left five natural — who | 
2 a diſtinguiſhed part afterwards. | 
Galeazzo attained to a degree of Wa which 


| — him to adhere no longer to the modeſt 


title of governor of Milan, with which his pre- 
deceſſors had been contented, though they poſ- 


ſeſſed the whole power. He obtained from Wen- 


deſlas that of duke; and this emperor ſent him a 
fceptre and crown. Theſe inſignia were of little 
importance unleſs combined with power. That 


of Galeazzo extended over almoſt all Italy, His 


troops were the beſt armed, the beſt paid, and 
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, manders of the greateſt: reputation, ahd even 


princes combatted under his banners. He diſ- 


poſſeſſed the Scaligers of Verona; retook Pavia, 
and reduced under his dominion Treviſo and 


Trent, with all the mountainous diſtrict in the 


neighbourhood. The inhabitants of Aſſiſe and 


Perugia preferred his government to that of the 
pope; and their example was followed by the 
Lucceſe, Piſans, and Bologneſe. As the Floren- 
tines alone reſiſted his authority, he reduced them 
to ſuch a ſtate that they began to be apprehenſive 


for the ſafety of their city; but he granted them 


peace at the head of an army of thirty thouſand 


men ready to execute his orders. 
It cannot be denied that John Galeazzo go- 


verned rather by fear than by love. Either through | 


neceſſity or mere precaution, he had always on 
foot a conſiderable army, even in the time of 
peace. Milan is indebted to him for its cathe- 
dral, and Pavia for its magnificent monaſtery of 
the Carthufians. He was the father of Valen- 
tina Viſconti, who brought to the duke of Or- 
jeans, her huſband, a right to the duchy of Mi- 
lan, which ſet all Italy in flames. Directed by bad 
policy, he divided his ſtates between his two ſons, 
John Maria and Philip Maria; but he deducted 
from them a part which he gave to a natural ſon, 


named Gabriel. Another, named Anthony, was 


too young to be included in the partition; but 
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Galeazzo 0. his will recommended him to his 
other ſons. | 

By this 25 he be tho creation of a coun- 
cil of regency, and appointed tutors for his two 
ſons, the eldeſt of whom was not thirteen years 


of age; but a man of low birth, named Barba- 
varia, with the aſſiſtance of Francis and Anthony 


Viſconti, the ſons of Barnaby, whom he recalled 


from their exile, ſeized .on the ſupreme autho- 


rity, and having diſplaced the council, and the 


_ tutors, every thing began to decline. The princes 


whom John Galeazzo had ſubjected endeavoured 
to render themſelves independent, and ſucceeded. 


A horrid ſtate of anarchy prevailed at this time 
in all the cities of the Milaneſe. When a perſon 
was carried before any of the tribunals, the point 


enquired into was not whether he was guilty, 


but in what manner he could be condemned. 


Io be ſuſpected by the prevailing faction 


was ſufficient. It is related that a judge once 
aid to one of | theſe unfortunate wretches : 
„ You. have given me reaſon to arreſt you; 
and now it is my buſineſs to find you worthy 


c of death.” 
But what raiſed the misfortunes of the Mila- 


neſs to their greateſt height was, that thoſe young 
princes who ought to have inſpired them with 
me beſt hopes, ſhewed only a diſpoſition to wick- 
edneſs and vice. It is related of John Maria that 


| 
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he took a pleaſure in ſeeing men torn to pieces 
by dogs. It is not even certain that they were 
criminals. During the minority of the two princes, 
the guardianſhip and chief authority in Milan 

were diſputed between Charles Malateſta, lord 
of Rimini, and Faeino Scaliger, lord of Verona; 

but the latter prevailed, and made himſelf abſolute 
maſter of the Milaneſe. He eſtabliſhed his reſi- 
dence in the citadel of Pavia, which by its ſituation 
is one of the ſtrongeſt and moſt agreeable places in 
the world. He amaſſed there immenſe riches, a 
very ſmall part of which he gave to his pupils 
John and Philip; but he ſuffered them to indulge 
in every kind of debauchery, John made ſuch 
good uſe of this liberty that he became odious to 
his ſubjects, who conſidered him as an enemy to 
the public good, a monſter, who ought to be ba- 
niſhed from the face of the earth. A young man, 
whoſe father he had cauſed to be devoured by 
dogs, put an end to his exiſtence by ſtabbing him 
with a poniard. His body might have remained 
unburied, and would perhaps have been aban- 
doned to the dogs, as it deſerved, had not a 
courtiſan, whom he loved, taken care of it. He 
left to his brother Philip his ſtates, deprived of 
many beautiful cities, which had been diſmem- 
bered from them. | 8 8 | 
It was not without difficulty that Philip Maria Piitip Ma- 
got poſſeſſion of the inheritance of his brother, 11 
which was diſputed with him by Hector Viſconti, 
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his couſin, the ſon of Barnaby. Facino, his 
firmeſt ſupport, died at the ſame time, but his loſs 
fortunately turned out to his advantage. Facino 
left immenſe treaſures; an army commanded by 
excelent officers, and-a widow, named Beatrix, 
who was ſole miſtreſs of every thing. Though 
| efghiteen | years older than Philip; who was only 
twenty, ſhe ſuffered herſelf to be prevailed on to 
tnarry” him, and brought him as dowery both 
money and men. With this aid he expelled his 
competitor, who had already ſeized on Milan; 
and was received there with every teſtimony of 
joy, on account of the eſteem and affection which 


the Milaneſe entertained for the eldeſt branch of 


the gon ng Zr Me the n vices s of 525 
the _ 6 
Being re- eſtabliſned in the centre of his ſtates, 
Philip began to think of uniting the extremities, 
which had been detached from them. Among 
his conqueſts, that of Cremona deſerves to be 
mentioned, not ſo much on account of its im- 
portance, as of a ſingular circumſtance reſpecting 
Sabrino Funduli, one of thoſe adventurers who 
made themſelves maſters of Italian cities, and 
who were called their tyrants. Having received 
nin Cremona the pope and the emperor, theſe | 
| princes expreſſed a deſire of enjoying the beautiful 
| 98 — ſeen from the ſummit of the tower. Ga- 
brino aſcended along with them, and when he 
found himſelf on the platform between an old 
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man and another whoſe ſtrength was inferior. to 
his own, he conceived a deſire of rendering him- 
ſelf immortal by throwing them both down from 
that immenſe height. Luckily for his gueſts, 
this whim foon left him; but it was ſo deeply 
imprinted-on his mind, that being ſome time after 
condemned for his numerous crimes, his laſt 
words, on the ſcaffold, were that he he regretted 
nothing ſo much as that this idea was not carried 
into execution. 


Philip re-eſtabliſhed the [didn of the vit 


conti in Genoa. Placentia opened its gates to 


him, and he made himſelf maſter of Bergamo. 
For this ſucceſs he was firſt indebted to Beatrix, 
his ſpouſe; and afterwards to Carmagnola, a na- 
tive of Savoy, his general. How he rewarded: 
them will be ſeen from what follows: as ſoon as 
he ceaſed to have need of the ducheſs, he ſnewed 
her no other attention than what a woman, who 
marries a huſband much younger than herſelt, 
may expect. She endured his neglect with pa- 
tience; but Philip proceeded farther. As ſhe had 
become odious to him, he wiſhed to get rid of © 
her; and with that view accuſed her of a crimi- 
nal amour, of ſorcery, and of having a deſign to 
murder him. Some ſay that ſhe was put to the 
rack, in order: to draw from her a confeſſion, 
which ſhe conſtantly refuſed. Her pretended ac- 
complice, overcome by the violence of his tor- 
ment, ſaid every thing required of him. Beatrix 
3 
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reproached bim for his weakneſs, and herſelf for 
having yielded, to the deſire of thoſe who wiſhed 
to promote this unfortunate marriage. She re- 
tracted all the ſervices which ſhe had rendered 
to her ungrateful huſband ; and died proteſting 
her innocence, which no perſon doubted. 
In regard to his general, Carmagnola, when 
Philip Maria had long profited by his ability and 
victones, that jealouſy, which was natural to him, 
made him liſten to the inſinuations of his fa- 
vourites and minions, who were eclipſed by the 
merit of this brave man, Philip treated him with 
great injuſtice; and Carmagnola had not even 
liberty to complain. He quitted the ſervice, 
therefore, of his ungrateful maſter, and entered 
into that of the Venetians, who placed him at the 
head of their troops, againſt the duke of Milan, 
with whom they were then at war. This prince 
dreading his talents, the happy effects of which 
he had experienced, cauſed him to be poiſoned. 
He, however, ſurvived this attempt ; but he did 
not an . the infamous n. of 
Philip. 

Ihe war againſt the Venatians appeared to the 
Milaneſe to be neceſſary for the ſecurity of their 
commerce. As the ſucceſs of Carmagnola ſeemed 

to render Philip diſguſted with it, the Milaneſe 


offered him money to induce him to carry it on. 


He accepted the money, and concluded a peace, 
without paying much regard to their intereſt. 
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After it was made he began to think of avenging 
himſelf on Carmagnola. As the fate of arms is 
uncertain, the latter had the misfortune to loſe a 
battle. Philip infinuated to the Venetians that 
their general had treacherouſly ſuffered himſelf 
to be beat. He produced falſe proofs of this 
charge, which he cauſed to be conſidered as valid, 
by diſperſing money with profuſion among the 
ſenate. Theſe proofs conſiſted in offers he had 
made to recal Carmagnola to his court, but to 
which the accuſed general had never returned an 
affirmative anſwer, and which, perhaps, were 
never made but in order to lay a foundation for 
this calumny. On this imputation, the unfortu- 
nate general was condemned, without ſo much 
as being ſummoned to appear. Not knowing 
that ſentence of, death had been paſſed againit 
him, he continued to live in his uſual familiar 
manner with the doge and the ſenators, who had 
condemned him. This ſecurity he enjoyed for 
ſome months; but, at a time when he little ex- 
pected it, he was arreſted in his own houſe. The 
accuſation brought againſt him, and the pretended 
pieces adduced as proofs, being haſtily read over 
to him, though he denied the charge, even when 
put to the rack, the ſentence of condemnation 
was confirmed” and carried into execution. A 
triumph as ignominious for Philip as for the venal 
tribunal his accomplices. 
This prince was fortunate in generals. He had 
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in bis ſervice the/ableft chiefs; of thoſe bands of 


' adventurers ho then went about through Italy, 
- felling their ſervices to thoſe who gave them the 


beſt pay: ſuch as Braccio, Piccinini, and, above 


| all, Sforza, whoſe name has become illuſtrious in 


the-anmals.of Milan. While they were gaining 


. victories: for him, he abandoned himſelf, to the 
utmoſt luxury and effeminacy, ſeparated from his 
court, and ſhut up in his palace with the objects 


of his libertiniſm and debauchery, which, as ſome 
hiſtorians ſay, were of an infamous nature. The 


care of public affairs was committed to people 


who acquired neither eſteem nor reſpect; but, 
owing either to a favourable concurrence of cir- 


cumſtances, or to the ſpirit of the Milaneſe being 


entirely annihilated, he lived at peace, without, 


| . violent commotions. 1 


His moſt conſtant enemies were wile Gnas 


| Philip, through his own fault, had ſeen his gene- 


ral, Carmagnola, enter into their ſervice, and he 
ſaw them alſo ſtrengthened, at his expence, by 


Sforza, to whom he had been indebted for ſeveral 


victories. This general, who had been the chief 


of a band of adventurers, was well made, of a 
generous diſpoſition, and endowed with every va- 


tuable-quality, both civil and military. He was 


bond of Blanche, the natural daughter of. Philip, 


who. entertained: an affection. for him; but his 


diſtruſt, occaſioned. by the bad faith of the duke 


of Milan, determined Storza- to abandon her. 
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© He attached himſelf to the Venetians, who placed 
him at the head of their armies and found him of 
utility. The deſire of recovering ſo able a gene- 

ral, made Philip reſolve to offer him the hand of 
his daughter, Blanche, and the marriage was 
concluded along with a peace, the conditions of. 


which Sforza balanced ſo well, that the Venetians 
had no cauſe to complain of his having deſerted 
them. 


invoked misfortune, as we may ſay, for his ſon- 
in-law, in oppoſition to a too conſtant happineſs, 


which hurt his pride and his jealouſy. He. 


| obliged him, therefore, through the fear of ſome 


' ſurpriſe, from which the conjugal ægis would not. 


have ſecured him, to ſeek ſhelter among the Ve- 
netians, and to reſume the command of their 


troops. He not only ſent his braveſt generals 
againſt his ſon-in-law, but even aſſiſted the pope, 


and the enemies of Sforza, to ſeize his poſſeſſions. 

It is, however, remarked, that when the ſon- in- 

law was too hard preſſed, the 9 leſ- 
VOL, VII, RR 


_- This marriage nals very little change in the . 
conduct of Philip towards his ſon-in-law. Though 
he eſteemed him, he never forgave him for having. 

ſo much merit as to oblige him to give him his. 
daughter. While the ſentiment of eſteem pre- 

vailed, he was charmed to ſee the huſband ot 

Blanche acquiring a ſplendid reputation, but 

when envy aſſumed the ſuperiority he was not 

ſorry to ſee him experience diſappointments, He 
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fened the firength of his generals, through fear 
leſt their ſucceſs ſhould become too deciſtve; and 
occaſion irreparable loſſes to his daughter's Huſ- 
Band. This conduct muſt appear exceedingly 
ſtrange, except to thoſe accuſtomed to rener on 
the caprices of the human mij. 

®Notwithſtinding theſe changes of ena, 
eſteem for his ſon-in-law and affection for his 
_ daughter ſtill preſerved an aſcendancy over Philip. 
As he had no legitimate children, he appbinted 
Blanehe's huſband to be his ſueceſſor, and died be- 
fore he could retract this arrangement by another 
win, which he intended to make. The crown 
.- which he left to Sforza was not free from thorns. 
The fruits of Philip's ſingular conduct, towards 
His ſon-in-law; had been that the Venetians ſeized 
on the greater part of the Milaneſe. In regard to 
the city, it was torn by factions who, at laſt, all 
united in a reſolution to take advantage of the 
a en cumſtances of the time, to give thetnſelves a 

republican government. | KULGISDT ONS © 
Sforza took care not to ſhew any oppoſition to 
this deſign. He advanced towards Milan with 
tlie few troops left to him by his father-in-law 
and made an offer of his ſervices' and foldiers' to 
the republic, to recover the provinces which kad 
deen invaded by the Venetians. The Milaneſe 
_ accepted his prop6ſal, paid his troops, and fur- 


_ _niſhe@him with more. He expelled the Vene- 


0" from the territories wor * „ 
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| returning. to Milan did not diſſemble that he in- 

tended to make himſelf maſter of it. Finding the 
gates ſhut, he laid ſiege to the city, reduced the 
inhabitants to the utmoſt ſtate of famine, and, at 


rt 


the ſame time, ſhewed them by what means they 


could deliver themſelves from it. The idea of 
abundance made them loſe that of liberty. The 


people became impatient under their ſufferings, 


and began to threaten. The ſenate, fearing a 


ſedition, entered into a treaty, and Sforza, though 
himſelf a baſtard and the huſband of a baſtard, 
was acknowledged duke of Milan. 
I] he good fortune of his father had been equally 
aſtomſhing. Being employed, when a humble 
peaſant of Cottignol, in Romagna, named Atten- 
dula, in cultivating his field, he ſaw a Neapolitan 
regiment marching paſt. By a kind of inſpira- 
tion, he' took the ſhare from his plough, and 
- throwing it againſt a tree, ſaid : © If thou falleſt, 
. ſhall labour in this field all my life-time ; if 
ce thou remaineſt, I ſhall fallow theſe ſoldiers.” 
The ſhare being retained by the branches, the 
peaſant inliſted, paſſed. through all the degrees, 
always dreaded on account of his ſtrength, and 
eſteemed for his conduct; and at laſt roſe to be 
general of the troops of the country. He then 
purchaſed an eſtate, got the title of count de Cot- 
tignol, and was courted by all the princes of 
Italy, who endeavoured to obtain his alliance. 


He ſucceſſively marrjed three wives, all as 
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Francis 
Sforza, 
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of the firſt rank. They all brought him children, 
though no particular mention is made of them in 
hiſtory; but Lucilia de Treſano, under the title 
of miſtreſs, enjoyed the preference in his heart. 


She was the mother of Francis and Alexander 


_* *Sforza; This name was given to Attendula, be- 


cauſe, when a ſoldier, he ſpoke of nothing but 
Pillaging, plundering, and taking by force. He 
' retained in the higher ranks the name which he 
had. received from his comrades, and- ee 
it to his family. [7 ( 
Francis Sforza, who. Ponta FOg father's 
©__._. eſtates, which were pretty conſiderable, and who 
became duke of Milan, by his wife Blanche, who 
* was not legitimate more than himſelf, ſtrengthened 
his good fortune by great alliances. He married 
| his eldeſt ſon, Galeazzo Maria, to Bonne, daugh- 
ter of the duke of Savoy; Louis the ſecond, * 
known afterwards under the name of the Moor, 
or Ethiopian, to Beatrix, of Eſte; and the third 
to a princeſs of Arragon. Ie introduced alſo 
one of his daughters into the ſame royal family, 
and another into that of Montſerrat. Having 
every thing to fear from France, if it ſhould at- 


\ 


tdt—empt to make any claim, in conſequence of the | 


rights of the duke of Orleans, the ſon of Valen- 
tina Viſconti, the daughter of John Galeazzo, 
he paid his court to Louis XI. whom he knew. 
| to be not much attached to his relations. This 
monarch, notwichſtanding the remonſtrances of 


\ 
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the houſe of Orleans, engaged to maintain Sforza 


665 


in the duchy of Milan. He even reſigned to the 


duke the ſovereignty of Genoa, which had been 
juſt offered to him by the inhabitants. We have 


already ſeen that the monarch, when he refuſed 


their offer, conſigned them to the devil. Sforza, 
without troubling himſelf much reſpecting the 
fate of the Genoeſe, ſuited himſelf to the circum- 


ſtances of the time. He entirely ſuppreſſed that 


ſpirit of liberty, which had been excited for à 


moment in Milan, and left the city in a ſtate of 


complete ſubjeCtion to his ſon, Galeazzo Maria. 

This prince was of a mild, weak, and puſilla- 
nimous diſpoſition. He ſhewed no courage, but 
againſt the women who reſiſted, his attacks. In 
this reſpect he often employed violence, but he 
was ſtabbed, after a tyrannical reign of ten years, 
by two huſbands who had loſt all patience. The 
duchy devolved to his ſon, John Galeazzo Maria, 


Caleazto 


Maria, 


1466. 

John Gale- 

2zzo0 Maria, 
1476. 

Louis Maria 
Storza, 


1494. 


under tlie tutorſhip of his uncle, Louis. The 


tutorſhip had at firſt been refuſed to the latter, as 
a dread was entertained of his pernicions defigns, 
but he ſucceeded in making himſelf maſter of it, 

and kept his unfortunate nephew in a' ſtate of 
fevere captivity; till he was at length poiſoned. 

Louis, who is ſaid to have been called the Moor, 
or the Ethiopian, becauſe his body was as black 
as his ſoul, ſeized the duchy, to the prejudice of 
a ſon, four years of age, left by John Galeazzo. 

The latter did not long afford cauſe of uncaſineſa 
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to 115 . who poſſeſſed great kill in the art 


of freeing himſelf from every thing which laid 


him under any reſtrajat. 
- He found it more difficult to remove the 3 ex- 


cited i in his breaſt by Louis XII. the deſcendant of 


Valentina Viſconti. In order to provide a defender 
againſt that monarch, if he ſhould take it into his 
head to aſſert his rights, the Moor cauſed the em- 


peror Maximilian to give him the inveſtiture of the 


duchy of Milan. When clothed with this title, 


he imagined himſelf ſuperior to every claim, but 


5 Louis XII. did not think proper, on that account, 
to abandon his pretenſions. On the contrary, he 
purſued them with ardour, entered Italy, and ap- 


BN peared before Milan, where he was received as 


a prince whoſe good character was already known 


in the city, Louis eſcaped and fled to the empe- | 


\- ror, who. gave him an_army badly paid. The 


21500. 


Swiſs, who formed the greater part of it, being 


better paid by Louis XII. delivered up the Moor 


to the generals of that monarch. He was then 


transferred to France and confined in the caſtle 


of Loches, i in an iron cage, where he remained 


ten years. ; A 
Louis XII. that he might oonificea the legality 
. f his conqueſt, demanded the inveſtiture of it 


— from the emperor Maximilian, but it was not 


| 1 
Francis I. 
. 15175. 


from this prince that he had reaſon to apprehend 


being diſturbed in his poſſeſſion. The emperor 
* indifferent in gegard to the affaire of 
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Italy, whereas they ſeemed nearly to affet the | 


pope. Alarmed, on account of the power which 


the French, maſters of the Milaneſe, might ſs. 
cure to themſelves in Italy, Julius II. formed a 


league againſt them, of which he was the head 
and the Swiſs the arms. To ſecond the efforts of 


the pontiff, the emperor gave the inveſtiture of 


the Milaneſe to Maximilian Sforza, the ſon of the 
Moor, who had taken ſhelter at his court, when 
his father was made priſoner; but, after having 
 Poſleſſed this duchy for three years, continually 
haraſſed by Francis I. who ſucceeded Louis XII. 


he entered into a treaty with the king of France, 


and reſigned to him all his rights to the Milaneſe, 
on condition of receiving a penſion, which he 
went to enjoy at Paris, where 1 died without 
children. \ 

Charles V. being always ond to oppoſe 
Francis I. remonſtrated againſt this donation, and 
ſeized almoſt the whole of the duchy of Milan, 
but the city remained a long time in the hands of 
the French, as they were maſters of the citadel, 
The governors are accuſed of oppreſſion, and the 
French, in general, of contemptuous and petu- 


lant licentiouſneſs, which made them be deteſted 
by the Italians. The Milaneſe flattered them- 
_ ſelves for a moment with the hopes of being hap- 


pier under a maſter, born among them, becauſe 
Charles V. reſtored the duchy to Francis Sforza, 


one of the ſons of Louis the Moor, but it Was on 
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conditions ſo burthenſome that this prince could 
not make his . enjoy that =; gi which 


they expected. 
Francis Sforza died at Milan, 8 iſſue, f in 


tue year 1535. Charles V. had promiſed to give 
tthe inveſtiture of the duchy to the duke of Or- 
leans, the ſon of Francis I. but he ſeized it him- 
ſelf, as a ſief of the empire, and included it among 
ttoſe ſtates Which he granted to his ſan, Philip II. 


The deſcendants of the latter, while they occu- 
pied the throne of Spain, poſſeſſed the duchy of 
_ Milan, as an appendage of the crown. By the 
_ treaties made after the war of the Spaniſh ſucceſ- 
ſion, the duchy of Milan was given to the houſe 
of Auſtria, in 1714, and ſecured to it by a new 


- treaty, at Vienna, in 1736, The adminiſtration 


is in the hands of a vice-governor, a miniſter of 

ſtate, a ſenate, and officers appointed to conduct 
te department of police. The ſenate conſiſts 
ol a preſident and ten ſenators. Four of them 


ate Milaneſe and four Tuſcans, The other two 
Places are filled by the governors of Cremona and 
Pavia. The. ſenate judges in the laſt inſtance, 


and without the right of FR pe in Ul en, 
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DUCHY or MANTUA. Za 
"Means, the Auen of this Fre 18 fas 
in a lake, or rather marſh, which renders the air 


unhealthful. It ean be approached only by cauſe- 
ways, which are well fortified. Formerly, it con- 


Duchy of 


Mantua, 
— the 
eecleſiaſti- 
cal ſtates, 
thoſe of Ve- 


nice, Mode- 


| tained fifty thouſand inhabitants; but, at preſent, Nun. 


it contains no more than twenty. We muſt 
aſeribe to the period of its great population thoſe 
beautiful palaces, magnificent churches, paint- 
ings, and other works of art, with which it is 
ornamented. The ſurrounding diſtrict, which is 
level and well watered, abounds wth n 
of every kind. 


Mantua is need to have been W N 
three years before Rome. Three nations, The- 


bans, Tuſcans, and Venetians, who retired to 
theſe marſhes as an aſylum againſt banditti of 


every kind, contributed to ſupply it with inhabi- 
tants. Theſe people lived there, each according 


to their own laws, and had a public edifice where 


they aſſembled to diſcuſs public affairs. Mantua, 
therefore, was originally a republic. It aftes- 


Wards fell into the hands of the Romans, thoſe 
7, republicans who were ſo great enemies to the 


liberty of other nations. Being involved in the 


 giyil wars, it paid dear for its attachment to An- 


 thony, The land was given up by Auguſtus to 
a * 2 ; 50 
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his veterans. It followed the fate of the reſt of 
Italy, under the dominion « of the Goths, Vandals, 


and other invading nations. As it is ſtrong by its 
ſituation, it has oftener been ſurrendered than 


de taken; and, on this account, it has not been ex- 
poſed to devaſtation by fire ang the other leverities | 


bo of war. 4 


In 1220 we find a lord given to Mantua, by 


2 | 2a che emperor, Frederick II. and maintained there, 


in ſpite of the inhabitants. The brothers, uncles, 


nephewrs, and children, of this firſt lord, long dif- 


puted for the ſupreme power. They were named 


Paſſerino; and are repreſented as having been 


cruel tyrants. Under the laſt of them, Louis de 


Gonzaga, originally from Germany, and protected 


by the emperor, ſettled at Mantua. Being mar- 


ried to a woman of great beauty, her charms did 


4 not eſcape the laſcivious eye of Paſſerino. He 


endeavoured to ſeduce her, and even threatened 


violence; but ſhe informed her huſband, who, in 


a rencounter, apparently hand to hand, killed 


Paſſerino, by giving him a blow on the temple 


with his fiſt, and having expelled his children and 
| partiſans, ſeized on the duchy in 1328. 


This prince augmented his ſtates, both by his 


arms and the favour of the emperor, Charles IV. 
Who; in 1354, confirmed the duchy of Mantua 
to him and his deſcendants. He was ſucceeded 
by his eldeſt ſon. This prince was already ad- 


_  Yauced in lite, and had three ſons who diſputed 
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for the ſupreme authority in his life-time. The 


5 two younger laid a plot againſt the eldeſt and put 


"him to death. Louis, the ſecond, did not long 
ſuffer his third brother to participate with him in 
ory; ; as he found means to get rid of him. 
It is ſaid, that after being guilty of theſe two acts 
of fratricide, he endeavoured to efface the remem- 
brance of them by the mildneſs of his govern- 
ment. His ſon, Francis, has been accuſed of 
poiſoning. his wife, who was a Viſconti This 
crime armed . againſt him the neighbouring 
princes, and involved him in- continual wars, 
from which he extricated himſelf with ſucceſs. 
His ſon, John Francis, as good-a warrior as Join Fraw- 
his father, obtained, in the year 1433, from the Lo 


cis, 8 | t 


emperor Sigiſ mund, whom he entertained with Frederick "8 


great magnificence, the title of marquis of Man- Ti Ne. 


tua. He envied his-youngeſt brother, on account 43, 
of ſome lands left by their father, which gave riſe 
to'a war, He was eſteemed for his military ta- 
lents, and the Venetians entruſted him with the 
command of their land troops. - His ſon, Frede- 
rick, on the other hand, fought againſt the Vene- 
tians; and John Francis, the ſon of the latter, 
after having been, like his grand-father, a Vene- 
tian general, commanded armies againſt them, as 
his father, was taken priſoner and conducted to 
Venice. . He was indebted for his liberty to the 
interceſſion of pope Julius II. who gave him the 
dignity of gonfalonier of the church. * 


| 8 
II. 1579. 
| 2 Whos 


Vin, 
12550. 


Vincent 1. 
1587. 
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uncle, Frederick II. whoſe father was ſtill alive. 


Bo Charles I, 
dukes of Mantua; under the name of Charles I, 
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Pope Leo X. made his ſon Frederick captain- 
general of the troops of the church, and Charles V. 
yhom he received with great honour, in 1530, 
conferred on him the title of duke of Mantua. 
In the wars of the kings of France againſt the 
emperors. he ſhewed an attachment to the latter, 
and, as a recompence, received Montſerat. His 
eldeſt ſon, Francis, drowned himſelf, while ſtill 
a, minor, and was ſucceeded by his brother, Wil- 
liam. The latter was deformed, but made up 
for this bodily fault by the qualities of his mind. 
Great piety, taſte for the ſciences, and love of 
en are aſeribed to his ſon, Vincent. 
75 Vincent had three ſons, who ſucceſſively fol- 
00 each other in the government. Francis, 


the eldeſt, who did not ſurvive his father more 


than nine months, left à daughter, named Mary. 


Ihe other two were cardinals, but this dignity 


did not, prevent them from marrying. Neither 
the firſt, however, named Ferdinand, nor the 


ſecond, named Vincent, had any legitimate chil 
dren. The latter wiſhed to get a ee from 


his ſpouſe, Iſabella de Gonzaga, his relation, who 
was barren; in order that he might marry the 
princeſs Mary, his niece; but his infirmities hav- 
ing made him adopt a more rational plan, he 
gave her hand to Charles, the grandſon of his 


Ihe father of Frederick is reckoned among the 
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though he ſcarce ever reſided in that elty. He agen. 
lived peaceably in France, where he had large . m 
| poſſeſhons. His ſon, Charles II. the huſband of 06 I 


Mary, was aſſiſted by the French, in oppoſſtioůn 


to the efforts of the emperor, to get poſſeſſſon of 
his principality, which was fecured to him by the 


| treaty of Quieraſque, in 1631. Heleftit to a | 


ſon; named Charles, under the guardianſhip” of 
his mother, Mary. His ſon, called Charles, alſo; 
was a. minor, as his father had been, when he 
ſucceeded to the duchy of Mantua. In the war 


of the Spaniſh ſucceſſion, he declared for France. 


In 1708, the Imperialiſts having ſeized on his 
ſtates, he eſcaped to Venice, and died, the year 


following, at Padua, without iſſue, though he had 

been twice married. Two legal heirs, the dukes 
of Lorraine and Guaſtala, made preparations for 
diſputing this ſucceſſion, but the emperor, with: 


out giving them time; ' ſeized on Mantua, and 
made it part of the Auſtrian dominiens in Italy. 
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